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PREFACE 

TO  THE 

SECOND  EDITION. 


X  iiE  obstacles  which  for  nearly  three 
years  have  retarded  the  publication  of  a 
second  edition  of  these  Travels  being  now 
removed,  the  work  is  again  presented  to 
the  Public  with  such  emendations  and 
improvements  as  opportunity  and  further 
information  have  rendered  available.  Its 
publication  also  at  this  particular  moment 
will  no  doubt  prove  acceptable,  as  it  af- 
fords a  more  recent  account  of  those  parts 
of  North  America  which  have  lately  been, 
orare  likely  to  become,  theseatof  war,  than 
any  other  work  of  the  kind.  It  will  enable 
the  British  reader  to  form  a  just  opinion 
of  the  Canadian  colonies,  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  character  of  the  neighbouring 
enemies  who  threaten  their  existence.  The 
various  manners,  customs, and  dispositions 
of  the  several  clashes  of  inhabitants*  both 
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in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  are 
given  with  fidelity  and  truth;  and  the 
distinguishing  features  of  society  are  de- 
picted in  their  natural  colours.  It  has 
been  the  author's  object  to  describe  things 
not  as  he  hud  read  or  heard  of  them,  but 
as  he  found  them  ;  and  to  exhibit  to  the 
European  world  the  vast  and  rapid  strides 
which  the  American  continent  is  making 
towards  wealth,  power,  and  dominion* 

Few  men  thirty  years  ago  would  have 
believed  the  United  States  capable  of  at- 
taining such  a  rank  among  nations  as  she 
holdb  at  this  day  ;  and  yet  it  is  nothing  to 
that  which  might  be  expected  from  her, 
were  her  councils  guided  by  wisdom.  ITie 
two  Canadas  have  also  rapidly  improved, 
but  not  in  proportion  to  their  neighbours, 
for  colonies  have  not  the  vigour  and  spirit 
of  independent  states.  The  genius  and  dis- 
position of  the  French  Canadians,  who 
form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Lower  Province,  are  of  so  pe- 
culiar a  nature  that  they  require  more  than 
an  ordinary  attention  on  the  part  of  their 
Government.     Much,  however,  has  cer<* 
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tainly  been  accomplished  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  a  people  so  opposite  to  ourselves 
both  in  religious  and  political  feelings. 
The  wise  and  beneficial  measures  which 
have  been  pursued  towards  the  Canadians 
reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  British 
Government.  French  as  well  as  £nglish. 
Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  are  all 
unanimous  in  defence  of  their  country. 
Every  man  throughout  the  Canadas  is  a 
soldier;  and  not  one  of  them  but  has 
cheerfully  attended  the  call  to  arms.  This 
interesting  fact  cannot  but  convey  to  the 
mind  the  most  pleasing  sensations  ;  since 
we  find  a  nation  of  ancient  foes  both  in 
politics  and  religion  now  united  in  the 
strictest  friendship,  and  vying  with  each 
other  who  shall  display  the  greatest  ardour 
in  protecting  that  Government  under  which 
they  have  enjoyed  so  much  happiness.  ? 
The  character  and  manners  of  the  Ca- 
nadians, as  well  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  are  even  at  this  day  but 
little  understood  by  us;  and  the  most 
vague  notions  and  ideas  are  entertained 
both  of  the  countries  and  their  inhabi- 
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tanti.  PiTJudice  and  animfMity  hare  con- 
tributed to  warp  the  judgement  of  tome 
writen ;  while  othen*  teeing  every  thing 
with  interested  or  partial  eyes,  have  pre- 
sented to  tho  world  the  most  flattering 
and  deceptive  accounts.  l*he  true  cha- 
racter of  a  people,  and  particularly  such 
a  one  as  that  of  the  United  States,  is  of 
a  irery  mixed  nature,  and  can  never  be 
gathered  from  this  or  that  remarkable 
feature.  Manners  and  customs  are  all 
more  or  less  subservient  to  local  circum- 
stances and  situation,  and  may  perhapa 
carry  a  nationality  about  them ;  but  the 
mind,  the  disposition,  and  huniours  of 
men  are  ascertained  with  difficulty.  The 
Canadians  have  less  variety  in  their  com« 
position,  being  separated  into  French  and 
English,  and  partaking  of  the  peculiari- 
ties incident  to  each  of  those  nations.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
contrary,  are  composed  of  people  iVom 
almost  every  nation  in  £urope,  though  by 
far  the  greater  pnrt  are  descended  of 
British  parents.  The  establishment  of 
their  independence  has  created  an  evident 
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change  U)  their  moral  at  well  a»  political 
character;  and  from  this  no  doubt  arises 
that  iself-cof)»e«|ucnc€  and  conceit  in  the 
young  American,  which  gives  such  an  air 
of  rude  licentious  libertjf  to  the  mass  of 
the  people. 

This  kind  of  liberty  frequently  proves 
more  tyrannical  in  society  than  the  occa- 
sional abuse  of  magisterial  power  in  a  mo* 
narchical  government ;  for  a  man  in  the 
American  States,  if  he  does  not  happen  to 
be  on  the  popular  side  of  the  question,  it 
oilken  afraid  to  speak  his  sentiments,  lest 
be   should    be   abused    and   ill  treated. 
These  political  animosities  and  arbitrary 
conduct  extend  even  to  courts  of  justice, 
where  the  Judges  on  the  bench  too  often 
feel  their  contagious  effects.     It  is  such 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  in  their  political 
disputes  which  render  the  American  man- 
ners so  repulsive  to  Europeans,  and  have 
raised  in  their  minds  so  great  a  prejudice 
against  them.  There  is,  nevertheless,  much 
real  worth  in  the  American  character. 
The  United  States  can   boast  of  having 
produced  many  excellent  men,  who  havt 
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reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  their  coun- 
try. Many  at  this  day  could  be  found 
ivho  would  prove  distinguished  ornaments 
in  the  councils  of  their  nation,  did  not 
the  virulence  of  party  faction,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  a  foreign  despot,  render  their 
services  abortive. 

The  war  with  this  country  has  been 
commenced  on  the  part  of  the  Americans 
in  total  disregard  of  their  own  interests,  as 
well  as  those  of  honour  and  humanity. 
They  have  voluntarily  enrolled  themselves 
in  the  cause  of  universal  despotism,  and, 
could  they  receive  his  assistance,  would 
{)ut  themselves  under  the  banners  of  one 
of  the  greatest  tyrants  that  ever  swayed 
a  sceptre.  Yet  these  people  talk  loudly  of 
their  republican  liberty, — their  love  of 
freedom  and  virtue.  If  their  Government 
possessed  one  spark  of  either,  it  would 
have  lent  itself  to  a  better  cause.  The 
American  name  is  degraded  under  such 
rulers.  The  whole  people  are  stigmatized 
for  the  sottish  ignorance  of  a  few  dema- 
gogues ;  and  they  are  regarded  by  Euro- 
peans with  distrust  and  contempt,  for  the 
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paltry  equivocation  and  shuffling  which 
have  marked  their  official  character.  Had 
a  Washington  or  p  Hamilton  presided  at 
this  eventful  period,  how  different  would 
have  been  their  conduct !  ^ 

The  misfortunes  which  have  attended 
the  American  arms  in  Upper  Canada 
will  most  likely  contribute  to  check  the 
pride  and  insolence  of  the  populace, 
though  it  may  not  convince  an  ignorant 
Government  of  its  errors.  Their  ill  success 
on  land  was  as  unexpected  by  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Canadians,  as  their  tempo- 
rary  success  at  sea  was  unlooked  for  by 
the  British  nation.  The  invasion  and  re- 
duction of  the  Upper  Province,  at  least, 
was  considered  almost  inevitable,  from 
the  superior  numbers  which  it  was  thought 
would  be  brought  against  it.  Lower  Ca- 
nada might  be  overrun ;  but  while  Quebec 
and  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
remained  to  us,  it  was  not  likelv  that  it 
would  be  conquered.  drm  op-, 

The  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  the 
American  Government  have,  however, 
completely  baffled  the  expectations  of  all 
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parties;  for  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  the 
wisdom  of  its  councils,  that  its  naval  cap- 
tains fought  with  skill  and  bravery.     Sc'- 
veral  of  those  officers  were  educated  in  the 
British  navy,  and  acquired  their  knowledge 
in  a  school  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  United  States  to  create.  'J'he  generals 
and  officers  commanding  their  land  forces 
have  displayed  every  thing  but  knowledge, 
cofiduct,  and  valour;    and  their  troops, 
every  thing  but  discipline  and  subordina- 
tion.    One  army,  after  a  march  of  some 
hundred  miles  into  the  interior,  turns  short 
round,  and  runs  home  frightened  at  an 
enemy  which  it   had    never  seen  ;   and 
leaves  its  unfortunate  commander  behind 
it,  lamenting  his  hard  fate,  and  a  trou- 
blesome diarrhoea.     Another  sets  out  on 
a  contrary  direction  ;  but,  instead  of  pur- 
suing its  enemies,  is  employed  in  running 
after  pigs  and  poultry,  and  plundering  the 
houses  of  its  countrymen.      One  officer 
and  his  corps  arc  surrounded  and  taken 
by  a  handful    of    British;    another  sur^ 
renders  a  fort  without  firing  a  shot ;  and 
a  third,  who  is  no  less  a  person  than  the 
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commander-in-chief*,  winds  up  the  cam- 
paign by  going  distracted ! ! 

The  province  of  Upper  Canada,  which 
has  borne  the  chief  brunt  of  this  unna- 
tural contest,  was  before  the  former  war, 
nearly  one  vast  wilderness :  a  few  forts 
and  small  settlements  for  the  convenience 
of  the  fur  trade,  were  all  that  relieved  the 
gloomy  appearance  of  interminable  fo- 
rests and  immense  lakes.  Since  the  con- 
clusion of  that  war,  the  settlement  and 
cultivation  of  Upper  Canada  have  been  an 
object  of  much  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government.  The  Loyalists 
who  were  driven  from  the  United  States 
found  here  a  comfortable  asylum,  and, 
together  with  numerous  families  who  emi- 
grated from  Scotland,  soon  formed  a  re- 
spectable colony.  'J'he  settlements  were 
also  considerably  increased  by  the  dis- 
banded officers  and  soldiers  who  had 
served  in  America.  These  people  received 
large  grants  of  land  from  Government  cs 
a  reward  for  their  services;  and  cither  cul- 
tivated the  spots  themselves,  or  sold  them 


•  General  Dearborn,  Secretary  at  War.- 
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to  others  who  did.  This  zeal  for  peopling 
the  Upper  Province  met  with  every  en- 
couragement from  home,  as  it  tended  to 
formastrong  barrier  against  any  future  inva- 
sion from  the  neighbouring  States^  Towns 
of  considerable  magnitude  were  in  a  few 
years  constructed  upon  the  sites  of  old 
forts  and  blockhouses  ;  and  the  shouts  of 
hunters  and  the  Indian  warhoop  now  gave 
place  to  the  busy  hum  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. 'J'he  Lakes  became  covered  with 
ships  instead  of  canoes;  and  every  town 
resembled  a  sea-port. 

Kingston,  York,  Queenstown  and  Nia- 
gara, are  the  principal  towns  of  the  Upper 
Province.  York,  the  capital, .  is  situated 
on  Lake  Ontario,  and  has  every  prospect 
of  becoming  a  city  of  much  importance 
in  that  distant  part  of  the  world.  It  pos- 
seses  great  facilities  for  commerce  and 
navigation.  The  Americans  got  possession 
of  this  town  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
but  were  soon  driven  out  of  it  by  our 
troops.  The  vast  lakes  which  cover  so 
great  a  portion  of  this  province,  have 
brought  into  action  the  naval  tactics  of 
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both  powers,  and  these  oceans  of  fresh 
water  have  proved  extremely  serviceable 
in  contributing  to  the  defence  of  Upper 
Canada.  The  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Su- 
perior, Qre  capable  of  receiving  the  hirgest 
fleets.  One  of  them,  viz.  Superior,  is 
upwards  of  400  miles  in  length,  and  1500 
in  circumference.  The  depth  of  these  vast 
lakes  in  many  places  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. And  the  storms  which  frequently 
occur,  arc  often  more  destructive  than 
those  which  happen  on  the  ocean.  ',- 

The  climate  of  Upper  Canada  is  more 
mild  and  temperate  than  that  of  the  Lower 
Province,  and  for  that  reason  is  preferred 
to  the  latter  by  most  of  the  European  emi- 
grants who  proceed  to  North  America. 
Vegetation  of  all  kinds  is  most  abundant ; 
the  harvests  are  extremely  luxuriant ;  and 
by  many  people  Upper  Canada  is  termed 
the  garden  of  North  America.  One  un- 
pleasant attendant  on  the  warm  climate 
of  this  province,  is  the  prodigious  number 
of  noxious  reptiles,  particularly  rattle- 
snakes, which  infest  the  woods  and  islands 
every  where  :   cultivation  however  is  ra- 
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pidly destroying  them.  The  forests  abound 
with  animals  of  every  kind  capable  of  yield* 
ing  food  and  raiment :  and  the  Indians, 
who  reside  here  in  great  numbers,  live  al- 
most entirely  on  the  profits  arising  from 
the  chase.  The  skins  of  the  animals  are 
sold  fur  considerable  sums,  and  the  bodies 
serve  them  for  food.  The  commerce  of 
Upper  Canada  has  within  these  few  years 
increased  amazingly  ;  and  large  quantities 
of  flour,  potash,  timber,  and  other  na- 
tive productions,  have  been  exported  to 
England.  The  English  laws  entirely  pre- 
vail in  this  province.  Direct  taxation  is 
but  trifling ;  and  any  man  with  a  mode- 
rate sum  of  money,  has  it  in  his  power  to 
acquire  a  very  handsome  competency. 
The  manners,  customs,  and  amusements 
of  the  people  resemble  those  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation  ;  and  though  society  is  yet  in 
its  infancy,  it  is  not  wanting  in  those  re- 
quisites that  make  it  agreeable  to  strangers. 
The  Upper  Province  is  indeed  a  valu- 
able appendage  to  the  British  empire,  and, 
in  connexion  with  Lower  Canada,  is  es- 
sentially necessary  to  the  maintenapce  of 
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it!  power  in  North  America.  It  is  the 
magazine  from  whence  this  country  de- 
rives considerable  resources,  in  some  of 
which  it  even  excels  the  Lower  Province. 
Without  the  latter,  however,  it  would  have 
no  opening  for  the  diffusion  of  its  com- 
merce and  productions  to  foreign  parts. 
The  St.  Lawrence  is  the  great  outlet  for 
Upper  Canada.  Quebec  is  the  key  of  all 
our  possessions  in  that  quarter,  and  is  the 
only  port  through  which  the  productions 
of  the  two  provinces  can  find  their  way  to 
Europe.  While  we  keep  possession  of 
this  strong  hold,  which  is  now  become  al- 
most a  second  Gibraltar,  and  have  the 
pre-eminence  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
Canada,  neither  province  can  be  wrested 
from  us. 

These  prefatory  observations  respecting 
Upper  Canada  have  been  called  for  by 
the  events  which  have  occurred  since  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition  of  these 
Travels.  At  that  time  the  war  was  only  in 
embryo,  and  no  particular  interest  could 
attach  to  any  place  from  ujilitary  events. 
Since  then  it  has  acquired  a  greater  in- 
|;erest  by  the  operations  of  the  war  with 
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the  United  States,  though  they  have  by 
no  means  been  confined  entirely  to  that 
province :  Lake  Champlain  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Montreal  have  felt  their  in- 
fluence :  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Ame- 
ricans, finding  themselves  baffled  in  all 
their  attempts  to  subjugate  the  Upper 
Province,  may  be  induced  in  the  ensuing 
campaign  to  invade  Lower  Canada ;  in 
which  case  these  volumes  will  be  found  to 
possess  a  greater  claim  to  the  public  at- 
tention than  any  other  account  of  North 
America  extant. 

Nov.  15/,  1813. 
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'"  What  a  large  volume  of  adventured  may  be  grasped 
within  thu  little  span  of  life,  by  him  who  interests  his 
heart  in  every  thing ;  and  who  having  eyes  to  see  what 
tiipe  and  chance  are  perpetually  holding  out  to  him, 
as  he  joumeyeth  on  his  way,  misses  nothing  he  can 
fairly  lay  his  hands  on  !  **    Sternb. 


I  HAD  long  entertained  a  desire  to  visit 
the  American  continent,  and  to  explore 
I  those  parts  which  have  been  rendered  in* 
Iteresting  by  the  glories  of  a  Wolfe  and  a 
Washington.  In  the  one  I  had  to  see  the 
jffect  of  a  foreign  government  upon  the 
linds  and  manners  of  a  people  widely 
liffering  from  ourselves :  and  in  the  other, 
the  effect  of  a  nets?  government  upon  those 
^ho  a  few  years  ago  were  British  subjects, 
)ut  who  now  hold  a  distinguished  rank  in 
the  scale  of  independent  nations.  In  short, 
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to  sec  the  new  world,  and  to  tread  on  that 
ground  which  little  more  than  three  cen^ 
tiirics  before  iVas  tmknotcn,  was  an  object 
which  I  ardently  longed  to  accomplish. 

My  wishes  in  this  respect  were  at  length 
gratified  ;  and  I  arrived  at  Quebec  in  the 
autumn  of  ISOG.  I  had  previously  read  se- 
veral authors  who  had  written  on  Canada ; 
but  I  had  not  been  long  arrived,  before  I 
found  that  a  considerable  alteration  and 
improvement  had  taken  place  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  descriptions  then 
given,  were  no  longer  perfect.  Many  in- 
teresting particulars  had  likewise  never 
been  noticed  ;  and  Lower  Canada  seemed 
to  be  as  little  known  to  the  people  of 
England,  as  t^o  deserts  of  Siberia. 

I  therefore  availed  myself  of  this  favoiir^ 
able  opportunity  to  collect  information, 
and  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the 
present  state  of  Canada.  Every  thing  was 
of  an  interesting  nature ;  for  though  the 
province  belonged  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, yet  the  majority  of  the  people  were 
totally  different  from  those  whom  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  see ;  their  manners* 
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cuftoms,  language,  and  religion,  were  all 
new  to  me ;  and  I  found  inj^self  at  onco 
upon  a  strange  toil,  and  among  a  foreign 
people. 

After  residing  a  twelvemonth  in  Canada, 
I  vittited  the  United  States,  a  country, 
whose  rffl/ state  and  condition  is  almost  as 
little  known  in  England,  as  that  of  Cana« 
da;  and  the  manners  and  disposition  of 
whose  inhabitants  are  seldom  viewed  but 
through  the  false  medium  of  popular  pre- 
judice%  Whatever  truth  there  may  have 
been  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  United 
States  by  former  writers,  they  present  at 
this  dtky,  but  imperfect  or  distorted  pic- 
tures of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
Those  who  have  not  seen  the  United  States 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  would  be  asto- 
nished at  the  alteration  that  has  taken 
place.  No  country,  perhaps, ever  increased 
in  population  and  wealth,  or  rose  into  im- 
portance among  other  nations,  more  rapid- 
ly than  the  United  States.  Witliin  the 
space  of  thirty  years  they  have  emerged 
from  the  obscurity  of  colonies,  into  the 
rank  of  independent  States ;  governed  by 
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a  conititution  Altogether  no?el  in  th«  pre* 
tent  timet,  but  which,  whatever  defects  it 
maj  contain,  has  proved  the  source  of  all 
their  prosperity.  The  people  of  England 
are  too  apt  to  hold  the  character  of  the 
Amencnnt  in  trifling  estimation;  but  when 
it  is  known  that  their  country  is  fast  ap- 
proaching to  importance,  that  tlieir  im- 
ports and  exports  already  amount  to  Mie- 
ilir{^  of  those  of  Great  BriUin,  while  their 
annual  expenditure  is  not  a  iiptntieihf  and 
their  national  debt  not  a  fortieth  part  of 
ours,  we  cannot  avoid  giving  them  our 
need  of  admiration.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  two  nations  will  no  longer  give 
way  to  blind  and  acrimonious  prejudices 
against  each  other,  but  endeavour  to  cul- 
tivate the  blessings  of  peace,  instead  of  the 
horrors  of  war.  ' 

I  certainly  felt  a  Htely  interest  in  visiting 
the  United  States,  with  which  I  was  but 
imperfectly  acquainted  from  written  ac- 
counts. My  eyes  and  ears  were  open  to 
every  thing  I  saw  or  heard ;  and  though  I 
met  with  a  people  whose  manners  and 
customs  differed  but  little  from  those  of 
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viy  own  countrymeD,  yet  tbefe  wu  a 
novelty  in  mnny  things  which  arretted  my 
attentiooi  and  was  not  alwayi  unworthy 
c^  notice. 

The  letult  of  my  labours  I  now  lay  bo- 
foro  the  public,  and  truit  that  their  libe- 
rality  and  candour  will  make  allowances 
for  the  errors  and  deficiencies  of  a  first  at- 
tempt* If  I  have  been  too  prolix  in  some 
things,  it  has  been  occasioned  by  a  desire 
to  impart  all  the  information  which  1  con- 
sidered useful  or  interesting,  and  by  look- 
ing upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  new  to  me^ 
with  more  interest  perhaps  than  they  really 
deserved.  If  I  may  have  said  but  Itttle 
upon  other  subjects,  it  is  because  luucU 
has  been  before  said  of  them,  and  I  wished 
only  to  touch  most  upon  such  things  as 
were  possessed  of  the  greatest  degree  of 
novelty  or  importance ;  not  but  that  it  is 
a  difficult  task  to  speak  only  of  what  others 
have  omitted ;  for,  as  Dr.  Johnson  truly 
observes,  <*  to  oblige  the  most  fertile  genius 
to  suy  only  what  is  new^  would  be  to  con- 
tract his  volumes  to  a  very  few  pages." 

In  the  course  of  my  tour  through  Lower 
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Canada,  and  purt  of  the  United  States,  my 
object  has  been  to  describe  the  peo[)Io  as 
I  found  them  ;  to  remove  the  veil  of  un- 
just prejudice,  and  the  gloss  of  flattery. 
If  in  some  places  it  may  be  supposed  that 
I  have  spoken  witli  too  much  freedom,  I 
can  only  say,  that  it  is  the  freedom  of 
truth ;  yet,  where  truth  has  obliged  me  to 
speak  freely,  1  have  done  it  only  from  a 
consciousness  of  its  being  of  public  utility, 
and  not  from  a  desire  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  any  individual.  In  expressing  my  opi- 
nion of  such  things  as  offered  themselves 
to  my  notice,  1  hope  that  I  shall  not  be 
accused  of  presumption  by  those  who  may 
differ  from  me:  we  are  all  anxious  to  learn 
the  thoughts  of  each  other,  and  a  man 
■writes  to  little  purpose  who  is  afraid  of 
speaking  his  real  sentiments.  A  traveller 
ivho  visits  foreign  nations  should  bring 
home  that  knowledgf^  and  information 
"which  may  be  of  service  to  his  own  coun- 
try; such  as  may  supply  some  want,  or 
mitigate  some  evil :  but  he  would  ill  per- 
form the  duty  incumbent  upon  him,  were 
hp  servilely  to  flatter  the  errors  and  pre- 
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judices,  which   he  should   endeavour  to 
correct. 

Amidst  the  variety  of  manners  and  dis- 
positions which  distinguish  the  natives  of 
every  country,  a  stranger  meets  with  cha- 
racters of  all  descriptions,  and  often  of  the 
most  contradictory  nature.  Hence,  even 
his  own  opinions  are,  at  times,  rendered 
almost  irreconcileable ;  and  he  himself  is 
at  a  ioss  how  to  judge  of  the  people  whom 
he  wishes  to  describe.  In  most  countries 
tliere  are  certain  traits  and  peculiarities  in 
the  natives,  which  may,  in  some  measure, 
form  what  is  called  a  national  character; 
yet  to  designate  a  people  thus  indiscrimi- 
nately, is  as  erroneous  in  judgement,  as  to 
sum  up  the  total  of  n  man's  disposition 
from  particular  lineaments  of  his  counte- 
nance. If,  therefore,  opposite  qualities 
are  found,  and  seemingly  contradictory 
characters  displayed,  in  the  people  whom 
I  have  attempted  to  delineate,  they  are 
such  as  characterize  human  nature  more 
or  less:  for  perfection  is  unattainable  in 
this  life ;  and  virtue  may  predominate 
where  vice  exists. 
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Upon  the  same  principle,  every  coiin« 
try  has  its  advantages  and  defects;  and 
whether  it  be  the  frozen  deserts  of  the 
Eskimaux,  or  the  luxurious  plains  of  tho 
Italian,  each  prefers  that  country  which 
gave  him  birth.  Hence,  while  I  acknoWf 
ledged  and  admired  the  eofy  independence 
and  happiness  of  the  Canadians,  the  rising 
prosperity  and  freedom  of  the  Americans,  I 
could  not  look  back  on  the  country  I  ha4 
left,  without  sentiments  of  greater  venera-^ 
tion  and  attachment  than  any  I  had  before 
felt.  I  compared  the  advantages  ^nd  de^ 
fects  which  each  country  possessed,  and  the 
result  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  my  own. 

I  have  considered  it  indispensable  to 
say  thus  much  in  explanation  of  my  sen- 
timents, not  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
claim  to  merit  which  I  do  not  deserve,  but 
because  I  venture  before  the  public  as  a 
stranger,  whose  principles  fire  unknown, 
and  may  therefore  be  misconceived.  As 
to  the  work  itself,  I  submit  it  to  the  im- 
partial Judgement  of  the  public,  with  the 
utmost  deference  to  their  opinion,  by  which 
it  must  stand  or  fall. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


re.     By  the  Editor 


Passage  to  the   Grand  Bank — Fine  ^Feather — 
Trepass^  Bay — Newfoundland'— Description  of 
that  Island — Deamess  of  Provisions — Gale  of 
JVind — Alarming  Night — Capt.  Cook's  Charts-^ 
Dreadful  Shipwreck — Uncertainty  of  a  Sailor's 
Life — The  protecting  Power  of  a  Supreme  Being 
— Magdalen  Islands — Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin 
— Passage  through  the  Gulf — Island  of  Anticosti 
— Father  Point — Facetious  Pilot — Confession  of 
the  Ladies — Cannot  keep  a  Secret — Story  of 
the  Priest  and  the  Bible — Arrival  at  Quebec-—' 
Beautiful  Appearance  of  that  City  and  the  sur- 
rounding Country, 

UuR  passage  to  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland 
was  not  attended  with  any  remarkable  circum- 
stance. We  met  with  the  usual  squalls  and  gales 
80  frequent  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  fall  of 
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the  year,  and  the  windi  were  sufficiently  capri- 
cious to  give  me  a  tolerable  notion  of  traverse 
sailing. 

I  was  told  that  we  should  certainly  meet  with 
very  foggy  weather  on  the  Banks,  and  have  to 
ring  the  ship's  bell,  and  rattle  our  tin  kettles,  to 
prevent  being  run  down  by  other  vessels:  but 
to  the  surprise  of  all  on  board  we  had  finer  wea- 
ther ^n  the  Grand  Bank,  than  we  had  expert- 
enced  during  the  passage.  Not  the  least  haze 
was  visible,  and  the  sea,  for  a  day  or  two,  was 
as  calm  and  as  smooth  as  a  canal.  We  caught 
about  a  dozen  cod,  and  should  have  taken  many 
more,  had  not  an  easterly  breeze  sprung  up  and 
wafted  us  over  the  Bank.  The  season  for  fishing 
being  over,  we  did  not  meet  with  a  single  vessel ; 
all  around  us  was  therefore  a  clear  expanse  of 
sky  and  water,  and  we  the  centre  of  our  heavenly 
arch  and  liquid  plain.  I  shall  not  detain  my 
re&ders  with  a  long  account  of  the  mode  of  catch- 
ing fish,  and  other  peculiarities  of  4his  immense 
Bank,  as  they  have  been  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  every  writer  of  voyages,  who  has  sailed  over  or 
near  it  since  the  days  of  Cabot. 

The  first  land  we  made  was  Trepass^  Bay,  on 
the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  1  Ith  October.  Our  reckoning  must 
have  been  remarkably  correct,  as  we  were  within 
two  hours  sail  of  the  spot  laid  down  on  the  Cap- 
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tain's  chart,  and  which  agreed  exactly  with  tl)e 
bearings  of  the  coast.  We  stood  a  considerable 
way  into  the  bay,  the  shores  of  which  are  bold 
and  rugged.  As  it  was  the  first  portion  of  the 
New  World  that  regaled  my  eyes  after  a  tedious 
^jr^ssage,  it  was  on  that  account  doubly  acceptable; 
and,  barren  as  it  appeared,  I  gazed  on  it  with 
pleasure,  while  my  imn;j^i nation  wandered  from 
the  trifling  privations  and  difficulties  of  my  own 
voyage,  to  those  which  the  {^rpat  Columbus  en- 
countered in  search  of  a  new  hemisphere. 

Newfoundland  is  an  immense  island,  abound- 
ing with  numerous  harbours,  some  of  which  are 
very  capacious,  and  extend  a  great  distance  into 
the  country ;  but  the  interior  having  never  been 
perfectly  explored,  the  greatest  part  of  the  island 
remains  an  unknown  wilderness.  A  small  part 
only  is  cultivated,  and  even  that  scarcely  repays 
the  labour  of  the  husbandman.  Potatoes  and  a 
few  other  vegetables^  are  all  that  the  soil  is  capable 
of  producing  in  any  perfection ;  for  the  season  is 
too  short  for  wheat,  and  oats  seldom  ripen.  In 
May  the  winter  breaks  up,  and  till  September 
the  air  is  temperate.  During  this  period  vegeta- 
tion is  rapid  ;  but  the  poverty  of  the  soil  is  such, 
that  it  requires  a  supply  of  manure  to  produce 
what,  in  other  countries,  would  be  regarded  as 
very  inade(]uate  to  the  trouble  and  expense  be- 
stowed upon  it.  Small  quantities  of  hay  are 
•  b  2 
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made,  but  of  an  indiflferent  quality.  St.  John*i 
it  the  capital  town  of  the  island,  and  the  place 
where  all  the  fish  caught  on  the  Banks  is  dried, 
and  packed  up  for  Europe.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row and  dirty,  the  buildings  low  and  inelegant. 
Every  other  kind  of  provision,  but  Ash,  is  scarce 
and  dear.  The  town  is  supplied  with  poultry* 
meat,  and  vegetables,  by  the  Canadians  and  Ame- 
ricans, who  are  sure  to  find  a  good  market  for 
their  productions*  A  turkey  often  sells  for  a 
guinea,  and  a  leg  of  mutton  for  fifteen  shillings. 
In  short,  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  at  St. 
John*s  seems  very  much  to  resemble  that  of  the 
people  of  St.  Helena ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
abundant  supply  of  fish,  which  is  procured  at 
both  those  places,  their  fare  would  be  extremely 
scanty.  At  St.  Helena,  the  inhabitants  are  al- 
lowed fresh  meat  only  four  times  a  year ;  and  no 
man  is  permitted  to  kill  a  sheep  or  an  ox  of  his 
own,  without  an  order  from  the  Governor.  The 
inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  are  robust  and 
healthy,  and  though  enveloped  the  greatest  part 
of  the  year  in  the  dense  vapours  of  the  Grand 
Bank,  yet  possess  the  jolly,  ruddy  countenance 
of  the  English;  which  thus  seems  to  be  congenial 
with  a  foggy  atmosphere.  The  women  are  said  to 
be  extremely  prolific;  but,  as  Sterne  says,  *  There 
is  nothing  wonderful  in  that,  since  it  may  be  ac-* 
counted  for  in  the  principles  of  their  diet.* 


OALB  or  WIND, 


The  bleak  and  rugged  shores  of  Newfoundland 
impress  their  beholders  with  no  favourable  opU 
nioD  of  the  country;  while  the  boldness  of  the 
coast,  and  the  raging  of  the  ocean,  make  them 
tremble  for  their  safety.  The  night  we  passed 
between  Cape  Ray  and  the  island  of  St.  Paul 
was  pregnant  with  danger  and  alarm.  It  blew  a 
gale  of  wind;  and  such  was  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  that  even  if  the  vessel  had  been  driven 
ashore,  I  question  whether  we  should  have  seen 
the  land.  Four  days  had  elapsed  since  our  depar* 
ture  from  Trepass^  Bay,  during  which  time  no 
observation  could  be  taken,  in  consequence  of  the 
fogs  and  hazy  weather  that  prevail  upon  the  Small 
Banks,  over  which  we  had  been  sailing.  By  the 
Captain's  reckoning,  we  were  within  a  few  miles 
of  Cape  Ray;  and  though  we  had  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  its  correctness,  yet  few  on 
board  could  easily  divest  themselves  of  their  ap- 
prehensions. We  were  going  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour  before  the  wind,  and  a  fault  in  the 
compass,  or  the  want  of  a  light  in  the  binnacle, 
might  in  less  tiian  twenty  minutes  have  proved 
our  destruction.  Fortunately,  the  gale  was  in  our 
&vour;  but  the  howling  of  the  wind,  and  the 
beating  of  the  sea  over  the  stern  of  the  vessel, 
were  far  from  alleviating  the  uneasiness  we  felt  at 
being  unable  to  ascertain  our  distance  from  land. 
Upon  deck  all  was  *  pitchy  darkness/  while  we 
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flew  through  the  water  with  amazing  Velocity, 
uncertain  of  our  situation.  We  however  aitem* 
bled  in  the  cabin,  and  employed  ourselves,  during 
the  night,  in  looking  over  the  charts  of  the  coast; 
ond  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  see  the  name  of 
Captain  Cook  engraved  upon  them,  having  been 
taken  from  surveys  made  by  that  enterprising 
navigator  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Quebec. 

It  is  most  likely  that  we  should  have  been 
much  easier,  had  not  t*he  circumstance  of  a  trans- 
port with  troops  on  beard  being  wrecked  on 
Cape  Ray  the  year  before,  presented  itself  in 
frightful  colours  to  our  imaginations.  That  vessel, 
in  company  with  several  others,  was  going  from 
Halifax  to  Q^^^^  'i^  ^^^  month  of  October, 
1805;  but  encountering  n  violent  gale  of  wind, 
nearly  in  the  same  place  as  we  then  were  passing, 
she  was  driven  ashore  on  Ca|)e  Ray,  and  Major 
Bertram,  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  officers 
and  soldiers  belonging  to  the  lOOdth  regiment, 
lost  their  lives.  Those  who  escaped  from  the 
wreck  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary 
forest,  far  from  any  human  habitation.  Some  of 
them  endeavoured  to  rpch  the  nearest  settlement 
along  the  coast,  but  they  perished  in  the  attempt. 
A  few  only,  who  remained  behind,  survived  to 
tell  the  melancholy  tale.  They  were  taken  off  a 
considerable  time  after  by  a  vessel  that  heard  of 
their  distress,  and  carried  them  to  Quebec ;  but 
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in  fuch  an  emaciated  itate,  that  they  have  never 
yet  recovereil  from  the  effects  of  that  disaster. 

Our  apprehensions  were  therefore  not  without 
'  some  foundation:  fortqnately,  however,  they  were 
dispelled  as  the  dawn  of  day  brolce  through  the 
chaotic  darkness  of  the  .light,  and  we  found  that 
we  had  passed  within  a  very  short  distance  of  our 
so  much  dreaded  Cape. 

How  chequered  is  the  life  of  a  seaman!  and 
what  a  variety  of  dangers  and  hardships  does  he 
encounter  1  One  moment  he  is  basking  in  all  the 
security  of  a  clear  sky  and  unruffled  ocean— the 
next, '  .e  is  tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
and  waves,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  his 
last.  At  the  best  of  times,  there  is  but  a  short 
distance  between  him  and  the  grave,  and  a  thou- 
sand dangers  menace  him,  of  which  the  landsman 
has  no  conception,  and  of  which  he  himself  is 
often  unaware.  Yet  though  he  is  thus  continually 
sailing  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  he  frequently 
is  the  most  careless  being  in  existence;  and  it  is 
astonishing  that  he  so  seldom  suff*ers  from  that 
danger  into  which  his  own  thoughtlessness  repeat- 
edly precipitates  him.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, that  apparent  levity  and  carelessness  which 
distinguish  the  sailor^s  character,  he  has  perhaps 
'd  higher  notion  of  the  Supreme  Being,  than  those 
'vho  pass  the  whole  of  their  lives  on  shore ;  and 
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I  have  often  found  more  real  piety  under  hit 
rough  huik,  than  under  the  imooth  exterior  of 
him  who  professed  greater  devotion.  Indeed,  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  traverse  such  an 
immense  expanse  of  ocean,  and  not  have  a  lively 
sense  of  the  protecting  power  of  an  Almighty 
Being,  whose  care  and  attention  are  for  ever  ex- 
tended to  the  very  meanest  of  his  creatures.  Yet 
his  ways  are  inscrutable,  and  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  comprehension :  for  while  some  are 
rescued  from  destruction  in  a  marvellous  manner, 
others  are  doomed  to  perish  by  the  most  simple 
means.  The  guilty  too  are  often  saved,  while  the 
innocent  are  lost :  and  some  people  live  in  unin-> 
terrupted  {prosperity  and  happiness,  while  others, 
who  perhaps  appear  to  us  more  deserving,  are 
exposed  to  a  series  of  misery  and  disasters,  seem- 
ingly incompatible  with  an  impartial  distribution 
of  divine  justice. 

After  passing  Cape  Ray,  we  entered  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  about  noon  were  in  sight  of 
the  Magdalen  Islands.  The  wind  changing,  we 
were  obliged  to  run  down  along  the  coast  of  these 
Islands,  which  presents  the  same  dreary  view  as 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  though  not  so  bold 
and  lofty.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  trees 
with  which  these  islands,  and  the  mountains  and 
rugged  shores  of  Newfoundland,  were  covered, 
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htd  lost  their  verdant  foHage,  ftnd  presented  no- 
tUing  to  the  eye  but  the  brown  and  gloomy  tint 
of  barrenneti. 

The  Magdalen  Islands,  aittiated  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Gulf,  are  seven  in  number,  and  be> 
long  to  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  G>ffin.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  about  a  thousand,  of  whom  four 
hundred  and  fifty  are  men.  Each  settler  pays 
two  quintals  of  fish  per  annum  to  the  Admiral, 
whose  brother  resides  on  one  of  the  principal 
islands,  with  a  collector.  The  latter  receives  100/. 
per  annum  from  Sir  Isaac,  and  is  also  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  No  cultivation  is  carried  on  here, 
except  in  potatoes,  and  that  but  trifling.  The 
Americans  carry  on  a  small  lucrative  trade  with 
the  inhabitants,  in  articles  chiefly  contraband ; 
and  pay  a  certain  annual  sum  for  drying  their  fish 
on  the  islands.  The  Admiral  is  of  a  vory  specu- 
lative turn,  and  has  expended  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  endeavouring  to  make  these  islands 
of  some  importance ;  but  except  as  a  depdt  for 
the  fisheries,  they  are  not  likely  to  become  of  any 
material  consequence.  The  inhabitants  are  sup- 
plied with  provisions  and  manufactured  goods 
from  Canada. 

During  the  remainder  of  our  passage  through 
the  Gulf,  for  nearly  eight  days,  we  experienced 
contrary  winds  and  indifferent  weather :  nor  did 
we  meet  with  any  thing  worthy  of  particular  re- 
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mtrk.  WKaIm,  |)or|x>U«t,  tnd  letli,  were  afl 
that  ii'c  snw  of  the  aquntic  tril)e  {  and  of  the 
feathcrod  nice  wc  navv  only  wild  geeie,  ducki,  and 
^ulii.  We  had  b«it  a  distant  view  of  the  Uland 
of  Anticoiti,  wliirh  nepurutcs  the  mouth  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  into  tut*  channels,  ai  we  kept 
close  over  to  the  »hurcs  of  Gasp^  and  Cape 
Rosicres,  along  which  we  coasted  for  four  days, 
until  we  arrived  off'  Cupe  Chat.  The  island  of 
Anticosti  is  of  very  considerable  size,  being  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  and  thirty  broad. 
The  French  formerly  had  a  settlement  on  this 
island,  but  at  present  k  is  uninhabited ;  nor  can 
it  ever  become  of  much  importance,  as  it  does  not 
possess  a  single  harbour  wheie  a  vessel  can  ride 
in  safety.  The  wood  which  grows  ui)on  it  is 
small,  and  the  soil  is  reckoned  unfruitful;  which, 
added  to  the  severity  of  the  winter,  will  ever 
prove  serious  obstaclt^  to  its  colonisation. 

On  the  33rd  October  we  took  a  pilot  on  board 
off  Father  Point,  about  '200  miles  below  Quebec. 
This  place  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  pilots,  who,  by 
a  regulation  of  the  Trinity  House  at  Quebec,  are 
restricted  from  going  further  down  the  river  to 
meet  ships.  Formerly  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
cruizing  as  far  as  ChaUur  Bay ;  but,  to  prevent  an 
enemy  taking  advantage  of  them,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  board  vessels  below  Father  Point. 
In«leeil  they  are  not  absolutely  wanted  before,  as 
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the  navigation  it  very  clear  and  open  to  that 
place.  We  had  a  very  goott  vkw  of  this  little 
gettlement,  which  is  extremely  pretty :  und  the 
white  cottagei  of  the  Canadiani  icattered  over  the 
cleared  land,  which  appeared  neatly  fenced  in, 
had  a  very  pleasing  effect,  amidst  such  a  wild 
and  dreary  scene  as  the  surrounding  country 
presented,  of  trackless  forests,  and  gloomy  moun- 
tains. 

Our  pilot,  Loui:}  Le  Clair,  was  an  old  French 
Canadian,  possessed,  like  the  rest  of  his  country- 
men, of  a  tolerable  opinion  of  himsc'lf;  yet  was 
a  good-humoured,  friendly  fellow.  It  was  not 
long  before  we  found  that  his  predilection  for 
the  clergy  watt  not  excessive.  He  entertained  us 
with  many  of  his  whimsical  opinions,  and  de- 
clared, that  for  his  own  part,  he  never  went  to 
confession,  though  he  allowed  his  ivife  and 
daughters  to  go.  "  Women," says  he,  "can  never 
be  iiappy  until  tiiey  let  out  their  nerretti,  and  on 
tliat  account  it  is  necessary  they  should  have  a 
confessor;  1  therefore  pay  him  his  fees,  which  is 
only  justice:  but  for  myself  I  consider  it  all  as  a 
mere  farce  ;  and  it  must  be  so,  since  the  women 
say  that  they  only  tell  the  priests  a  part,  and 
conceal  the  rest.*' — A  few  years  ago  the  pilot 
picked  up  an  English  Bible,  w'tiicli  had  been 
thrown  ashore  from  the  wreck  of  a  ship:  as  he 
understood  the  language,    he  read  it  through. 
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and  it  openrd  hit  eyM  so  much,  thtt  he  covid 
not  furbcnr,  noon  after,  disputing  with  hit  cur^ 
upon  certain  pointv  of  religion.  The  latter  wat 
much  lurpriicd  to  And  him  lo  knowing,  and  in* 
quired  how  he  had  obtained  hit  information  t  upon 
which  the  old  man  allowed  him  the  Hible.  The 
priest  declared  it  was  not  a  Ht  book  for  him  to 
read,  and  desired  he  would  give  it  into  hii  charge. 
Thii  the  pilot  refused,  and  the  cur^  threatened 
to  write  to  the  bishop  and  have  him  excom- 
municated ai  a  heretic:  but  finding  that  neither 
threats  nor  entreatiea  had  any  effect,  he  was 
necessitated  to  request  that  he  would  keep  it  to 
himself,  and  not  let  any  of  hit  neighboura  know 
that  he  had  such  a  book.  The  old  pilot  declared 
that  he  considered  the  finding  of  that  Bible  the 
happiest  event  of  his  life,  in  consequence  of  the 
comfort  and  consolaliun  which  he  derived  from 
peruKing  it. 

Our  passage  up  the  river  was  extremely  plea- 
aant;  the  weather  was  fine;  ond  the  shores  studded 
with  white  farm-houses,  and  neat  churches,  con- 
trasted with  the  cultivated  lands,  and  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  of  islands  and  mountains  covered 
with  immense  forests,  formed  a  succession  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  sublime  landscapes. 

On  entering;  the  basin  formed  by  the  shores  of 
Point  Levi  and  the  Island  of  Orleans,  the  view 
of  Quebec  and  the  surrounding  country  suddenly 
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■rretti  the  attention  of  the  upcctttor,  and  dif* 
playi,  at  onre,  an  ameniblage  of  every  thing  that 
if  grand  and  bvautiful.  In  the  front  is  leen  an 
iininenie  projecting  ruck,  covered  with  houaet, 
churchct,  and  warehouiet,  of  ttone,  rising  gradu- 
ally one  above  another  in  the  form  of  an  amphi« 
theatre :  above  these  are  the  ghttering  spirei  of 
tlie  cathedrals,  convents,  and  other  religious  build- 
ings, whose  refulgence  daxzlet  the  eye ;  while 
below  is  seen  a  crowd  of  shippin,%  whose  matta 
sink  in'o  insignificance  agnintt  ihe  mountain 
which  towers  alK>ve  them.  On  the  left  is  P';int 
Levi,  adrrned  with  its  little  clustf*i*  of  h'^uses, 
and  neat  church,  which,  as  the  vessel  moves  along, 
emerges  gradually  out  of  a  thick  wood.  To  tlu 
right,  is  the  fruitful  island  of  Orleans,  'vii-  its 
neat  dwellings,  cultivated  slopes,  high  grounds, 
and  its  yet  uncultivated  forests.  Beyond,  it  the 
majestic  chasm  of  Montmorency,  and  its  ^mow 
white  falls,  seen  in  an  opening  upon  the  <  Vvated 
shores  of  Beauport,  which  rise  in  the  form  of 
terraces,  until  they  reach  the  huge  and  lofty 
mountains  that  form  the  back  ground,  and  extend 
far  beyond  the  ken  of  mortal  vision.  It  was  the 
most  beautiful  combination  of  - '.lery  I  had  ever 
beheld ;  and  the  vessel  had  come  to  an  anchor  off 
the  town,  before  I  quitted  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  variety  of  char'  v  i^^  objects. 
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Hire  of  houses  at  Quebec — Roofs — Chimney ^ 
sweepers — Narrow  Streets  of  the  Lower  Town 
— Cape  Diamond — Dreadful  jiccidents — Moun- 
tain-street — Steep  Ascent-^Breakneck  Stairs — 
Singular  Escape  of  a  Boy — Canadian  Stores — 
Taverns — Union  Hotel — Irish  Landlord — Ge-^- 
neral  Montgomery's  Attack  on  Quebec — Sudden 
Defeat  and  Death — Application  to  the  Canadian 
Government  for  his  Bones — General  Arnold — 
IntendanCs  Palace.  ' 

r  The  season  of  the  year  in  which  we  arrived, 
was  by  no  means  favourable  for  procuring  good 
lodgings  at  Quebec.  Houses  are  seldom  to  be 
obtained  except  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the 
term  for  which  they  are  taken  expires ;  besides 
this,  the  House  of  Assembly  was  to  meet  shortly, 
and  the  influx  of  its  members,  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  pro- 
cure either  a  house  or  apartment.  We  were 
therefore  obliged  to  be  contented  with  a  very  in- 
different house  in  Champlain-street,  one  of  the 
most  disagreeable  parts  of  the  Lower  Town.  The 
building  itself  had  nothing  to  recommend  it  to 
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our  favour,  and  the  situation  was  extremely  re- 
pulsive. It  was  some  consolation,  however,  to 
have  Mr.  Mure,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
merchants  in  Quebec,  as  our  next  door  neigh- 
bour; the  house  we  occupisi  belonged  to  that 
gentleman,  who  also  owned  an  extensive  wharf 
and  range  of  large  store-houses  adjoining. 

The  houses  in  Quebee  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
built  of  stone;  the  roofs  of  the  better  sort  are 
generally  covered  with  sheets  of  iron,  or  tin,  and 
those  of  an  inferior  description  with  clap-boardsi. 
Shingles  have  been  prohibited;  though  many  old 
buildings  have  them.    In  case  of  fire,  the  burning 
shingles,  scattered  about  by  the  wind,  spread  the 
destructive  flames  to  a  great  extent :  it  was  the 
danger  apprehended  on  this  account,  that  caused 
the  provincial  parliament  to  prohibit,  in  future, 
the  covering  of    houses  with   them  ;    but  the 
boarded  roofs  which  are  at  present  chiefly  in  use, 
are  equally  dangerous  in  catching  Are,  though 
perhaps  not  so  likely  to  communicate  it  to  dU 
stant  parts  of  the  town.     On  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  two  or  three  ladders  are  placed  near  the 
garret  windows,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
chimney-sweepers  to  get  on  the  roof,  and  clean 
the  chimneys.    Boys  do  not  go  up  as  in  England, 
but  two  men  perform  the  work  with  a  bundle  of 
twigs,  or  furze,  tied  to  a  rope,  which  they  pull  up 
gnd  down  till  the  chimney  is  sufficiently  clean ; 
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one  man  goes  upon  tbe  roof,  and  the  other  re* 
mnins  below:  a  similar  mode  is  practised  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  streets  of  the  Lower  Town,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or^Niree  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
market-place,  are  scarcely  deserving  of  that  ap- 
pellation; they  are  rugged,  narrow,  and  irregular, 
and  can  be  compared  only  to  the  dirtiest  lanes  of 
London.  St.  Peter's- street  is  the  best  paved  and 
widest  of  the  Lower  Town :  it  contains  several 
good  substantial  houses,  which  are  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  the  principal  merchants  and  traders.  It 
has  a  very  gloomy  appearance;  yet  the  attention 
of  foot  passengers  is  constantly  kept  alive  by  the 
continual  noise  and  bustle  of  the  carters,  whose 
vehicles  are  drawn  up  on  one  side  of  the  street, 
near  the  market-place,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
hired:  carts  are  therefore  continually  on  the  move 
along  this  street;  and  the  adjoining  wharfs  affoid 
them  constant  occupation  in  the  summer  season, 
during  which  period  this  place  is  a  complete 
Thames  street. 

The  Lower  Town  is  built  along  the  base  of  the 
mountain  by  the  water  side^  extending  on  the 
south  as  far  as  L'Ance  des  Meres,  and  to  the  north 
as  far  as  the  suburbs  of  St.  Rocque,  a  length  of 
nearly  two  miles.  That  part  which  comprises 
the  market-place,  St.  PeterVstreet,  and  the 
wharfs    adjacent   which    extend  a   considerable 
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way  into  the  river,  is  the  widest  part  of  tlie  Lower 
Town,  and  the  chief  seat  of  commerce.  The  ex- 
tremities are  very  little  more  than  narnjw  lanes, 
winding  round  the  foot  of  the  stupendous  rock, 
upon  the  summit  of  which  the  Upper  Town  is 
situated.  The  highest  part  of  this  rock  is  oii  the 
south  towards  L'Ance  des  M^res,  and  is  called 
Ca|)e  Diamond,  in  consequence  of  a  considera- 
ble number  of  transparent  quartz  crystals,  resem- 
bling diamonds,  being  found  between  the  fissures 
and  cracks  of  what  is  regularly  called  "  black 
lime  slate,"  of  which  the  rock  consists. 

Cape  Diamond  is  stated  by  Mr,  Weld,  in  his 
Travels,  to  be  upwards  of  one  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river:  this  account  is,  however, 
extremely  erroneous ;  its  utmost  height  being 
only  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  perpendicular, 
which  an  officer  of  the  engineers  informed  me 
was  the  actual  measurement.  From  this  altitude 
it  subsides,  towards  the  northern  extremity,  into 
a  height  of  little  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  The  aspect  of  this  immense  body  of 
rock  is  steep,  and  rugged;  in  several  places  it 
projects  in  a  very  dangerous  manner  over  the 
houses  of  the  Lower  Town,  and  has  occasioned 
many  serious  accidents.  In  the  winter  time  the 
fissures  and  cavities  of  the  rock  are  filled  up  with 
snow,  which  as  it  freezes  into  ice  expands  be- 
yond its  usual  bounds,  and  splits  many  of  the 
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projecting  parts  into  fragments;  these  ire  loosened 
by  the  warm  sun  of  March  and  April,  and  often 
precipitated  upon  the  unwary  passenger  below. 

While  I  remained  at  Quebec  in  the  spring  of 
1807)  one  man  was  killed  upon  the  spot,  and 
several  others  had  their  arms,  legs,  or  thighs 
broken  by  these  loose  fragments.  It  has  long 
been  a  cause  of  general  complaint,  that  the  rock 
has  not  been  shaped  so  as  to  prevent  such  serious 
accidents.  It  is  hardly  possible,  at  present,  to 
walk  in  certain  parts  of  the  Lower  Town  in  safety 
during  the  thaw  which  takes  place  in  the  spring. 
Along  the  end  of  Sault  au  Matelot-street,  Cano- 
trie,  and  some  other  parts  of  Champlain-street, 
the  houses  are  built  within  a  few  feet  of  the  rock; 
leaving  barely  room  enough  for  a  cart  to  pass. 

The  heavy  sameness  which  pervades  all  the 
houses  in  Quebec,  is  seldom  relieved  by  any 
beauty  or  elegance  in  the  public  buildings.  The 
Lower  Town  is,  in  this  respect,  particularly  defi- 
cient. It  contains  but  one  small  church,  of  mean 
appearance,  situated  in  the  market-place,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Catholics  :  it  is  called  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  was  founded  in  consequence 
of  a  vow  made  during  the  siege  of  Quebec  in 
1690,  and  dedicated  to  "  Our  Lady  of  Victory.** 

The  street  leading  to  the  Upper  Town,  called 
Mountain-street,  winds  in  a  serpentine  direction 
from  the  market-place,  up  the  hill;  passes  through 
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Pratcot-gate,  and  terminate!  near  the  French  ca* 
thedral,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Upper 
Town  marketplace.  In  its  present  winding  form, 
It  is  very  steep,  and  requires  strength  to  ascend 
it.  The  little  Canadian  hordes  have  a  laborious 
ta»k  to  drag  up  the  heavy  loads  which  their 
masters  impose  upon  them.  The  carts  used  in 
Quebec  are  light,  and  usually  drawn  by  one 
horse ;  their  loads  are  not  expessive,  when  draw- 
ing  upon  even  ground ;  buf  the  carters  seldom 
make  any  allowance  up  Mountain-street,  though 
half  the  ordinary  load  is  more  than  their  horse 
can  manage;  and  they  are  obliged  to  make  fre- 
quent stoppages  en  their  way  up. 

For  a  {ledestrian,  it  is  very  fatiguing,  if  his 
business  requires  a  frequent  intercourse  between 
the  upper  and  lower  towns;  otherwise,  I  conceive 
that  two  or  three  excursions  up  this  hill  in  the 
course  of  a  day  are  extremely  conducive  to  health, 
and  I  believe  the  benefit  of  them  is  generally  felt 
by  the  inhabitants.  This  hill  is  not  paved  more 
than  half  way,  the  upper  part,  I  8up|)ose,  being 
thought  too  steep  for  that  purpose :  if  that  is  the 
case,  1  do  not,  however,  see  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  foot-paths  and  the  road  in  such  a 
rugged  state :  Mountain-street  requires  more  at- 
tention than  any  other  in  Quebec,  yet  it  is  neg' 
lected  the  most.  In  winter  time  it  is  extremely 
dangerous ;  the  quantity  of  snow  and  ice,  which 
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accumulate  in  large  maiiei,  rcndert  it  tbtolutet^ 
lieceoary  for  the  inhabitant!  to  provwJe  thtm* 
•elves  with  outer  rhoet  thod  with  iron  fpiket  or 
cree|if  ri.  Theie  they  call  golothoest  *nd  are  mmt 
frequently  used  in  the  fall  or  spring  of  the  yt^r^ 
when  it  generally  freezes  and  thaws  in  succession 
for  two  or  thrte  weeks.  After  the  snow  is  well 
settled  on  the  ground,  and  it  becomes  dry  walk- 
ing, they  make  use  of  Shetland  hose  and  list 
shoes,  which  are  worn  over  their  boots  and  shoes, 
and  have  the  efleci  of  keeping  the  feet  both  wirm 
•nd  dry,  while  they  prevent  them  slipping  about. 
There  is  another  communication  between  the 
two  towns.  This  is  by  a  long  flight  of  steps, 
froiTi  the  head  of  Cham  plain- street  up  to  Moun- 
taiu-street,  nearly  opposite  Neilson's  printing- 
oRice,  which  is  situate  about^half  way  up  the 
hill.  This  communication  saves  foot  passengers 
a  considerable  round  by  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which 
the  winding  of  the  street  would  otherwise  occa- 
sion: by  these  steps  they  ascend  into  the  Upper 
Town  in  a  few  seconds.  In  the  winter,  however, 
this  is  a  very  dangerous  plac*^,  particularly  if  the 
people  who  reside  in  the  houses  on  each  side 
neglect  to  keep  the  stairs  clear  from  the  ice  and 
snow.  Many  u  person  has  made  a  somerset  from 
top  to  bottom,  ur,  missing  the  first  step,  has  slid 
down  upon  his  back  the  whole  length  of  the 
stairs.    Tlte  frequency  of  such  accidents  has  given 
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eeetiion  to  the  inhobitanti  to  ityle  thorn  Bretk- 
neck  itairs ;  certainly  a  very  appropriate  and  ex- 
preiftive  title. 

During  the  winter  of  1 8O7,  I  one  diiy  mw  a 
tittle  boy  in  a  tmall  ileigh,  in  which  wa«  a  dog 
completely  haritetted,  driving  with  {;rcat  rapidity 
down  the  hill  from  Frescut-gate,  and  eiidtavour- 
ing  to  keep  the  dog  (who  wai  turning  oHT  every 
now  and  then)  in  the  projier  road.  Just  as  they 
came  to  Breakneck  8tuir«,  the  dog,  I  suppose, 
coniidering  tliat  to  he  the  ihortefit  way  into  the 
Lower  Town,  bolted  out  of  his  course,  and  down 
he  went  with  the  boy  and  slei<r||  at  hi;!  iieels.  I 
immediately  ran  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  ex])cct* 
ing  that  the  lx)y's  neck  was  broke,  but  was  most 
agreeably  suqirised  to  tind  that  the  dog  haci  car* 
ried  him  safe  down,  without  even  upsetting  the 
sleigh.  The  boy  kept  his  seat,  but  hollaed 
most  lustily.  On  recovering  from  his  tVigiit,  he 
smacked  his  whip  over  the  dog's  hack,  and  turned 
the  corner  of  a  house  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
with  as  much  apparent  dexterity  as  some  of  our 
noble  coachmen  would  have  di8)>layed  in  turning 
Hyde  Park  Corner. 

The  boys  at  Quebec  have  also  a  peculiar  amuse- 
ment in  the  winter  season,  of  laying  themselves 
at  full  length,  with  their  breast  upon  a  small 
sleigh,  and  sliding  down  from  tiie  top  of  the  hill 
to  the  bottom:  they  glide  along  with  ^urprising 
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velocity,  yet  can  Ruide,  and  itop  themnelvei  with 
their  feet,  at  pleasure.  A  few  yean  ago,  one  of 
them  amuiiiig  himself  in  this  way,  uiid  neglect* 
ing  to  stop  in  time,  wai  dashed  against  a  home 
at  the  turning  near  the  printing-office,  and  killed 
upon  the  spot. 

1'he  shops,  or  storei,  of  the  traders  in  the 
Lower  Town  do  not  exhibit  that  diversifled  and 
p1eB<iing  exhibition  which  is  seen  in  London,  of 
bow  windows  crowded  with  every  description  of 
gooiis,  from  the  most  trifling  article  of  domestic 
manufacture,  to  the  moit  costly  productions  of 
foreign  countries.  Here  the  stranger  sees  nothing 
but  heavy  stone  buildings,  gloomy  casementi, 
and  iron-enscd  shutters  pninted  red.  If  any  nhow 
is  made  nt  the  window,  it  is  with  paltry  articles 
of  crockery,  earthen,  ond  hardware:  on  one  aide 
may  be  seen  panit,  mugx,  tea.cup»  and  saucers, 
tureens,  and  pots  de  chambre:  on  the  other,  saws, 
files,  knives  and  forks,  jars,  pots,  hammers,  and 
axes.  These,  with  a  tolerable  display  of  bear- 
skins, seal-skins,  foxes*  tails,  and  buffalo  robes, 
form  the  invariable  exhibition  of  a  Canadian 
store.  Even  the  British  store-keepers  make  little 
or  no  show  of  their  goods ;  and  the  merchants, 
all  of  whom  have  stores  and  warehouses  for  the 
disposal  of  their  commodities,  by  wholesale  or 
retail,  content  themselves  with  advertising  every 
week,  "  their  few  pipes  of  London  particular-~- 
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hogthftdt  of  citret  of  luptrior  quality— flue  old 
port— prim*  French  brandy-— tuperHnt  flour- 
capital  pickled  |)ork  and  Mlmon— excellent  mus- 
covado—good pine  and  oak  timber,  pine  boerdi 
and  heading,  all  for  caah  or  short  notes.'* 

The  French  store-keepers  purchase  their  )(oods 
mostly  at  the  auctions,  where  they  sometime*  buy 
things  very  cheap;  but  in  general,  I  believe, 
they  pay  more  than  they  would  at  the  merchant** 
stores,  independent  of  the  time  they  lose  in  at* 
tending  the  sale.  The  cargo  of  n  vessel  that  was 
lost  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  in  1 80",  wu«  oold  by 
auction  at  Quebec,  in  a  damaged  state:  it  umount* 
cd  to  upwards  of  m/y  thousand  pounds ;  and,  I  am 
told,  cleared  more  than  ten  per  cent,  profit  upon 
the  prime  cost.  1'he  eagerness  of  tlie  people  to 
purchase  at  auctions,  and  the  numlier  of  sales  that 
takes  place  every  week,  considerably  lessen  th<! 
trade  of  the  r^ular  store-keepers,  and  render  the 
profession  of  the  auctioneers  extremely  lucrativet 
they  are  already  numerous  in  Quebec,  and  con* 
trive  to  realise  very  handsome  incomes :  they 
receive  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  large  sales,  and 
five  per  cent,  upon  the  smaller  ones. 

The  taverns  in  Quebec  are  very  numerous,  and 
yet  a  stranger  is  much  surprised  to  Bnd,  on  his 
arrival,  only  two  houses  which  deserve  that  high- 
sounding  name.  This  arises  from  the  vanity  that 
has  taken  possession  of  all  our  Transatlantic  bre- 
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thien,  from  the  confines  of  Florida  to  the  coAst  of 
Labrador,  to  designate  their  paltry  public^houses, 
or  spirit-shops,  by  the  more  sonorous  and  digni- 
fied title  of  Tavern:,  Every  little  dirty  hoIe» 
ivherc  a  few  glasses  of  rum,  gin,  or  whiskey,  are 
■old,  is  a  Tavern.  The  better  sort  are  of  course 
Hdtels;  and  so  ignorant  are  the  painters  who  be- 
daub their  signs,  tliat  the  "  Ship  Tavren,**  Such- 
a  07ie*s  "  Tavemne^^  constantly  meet  your  eye. 
Some  few  French  Canadians  keep  to  the  good 
old  titles  of  "  Aujerge,'*  and  "  Aubergisle^  and 
now  and  then  tulce  care  to  inform  the  public 
in  bad  French  orthography,  thai  they  sell  their 
liquors, 

"  Aujourd'hui  pour  Targent, 
Demain  pour  rien." 

The  only  taverns  or  hotels  in  Quebec  that  are 
really  respectable,  are  the  Union  Hotel  on  the 
Parade  near  the  Governor's  chateau,  and  Sturch's 
in  John-street.  The  Union  Hotel,  formerly  kept 
by  a  half-pay  officer  of  the  name  of  Holmes,  now 
])roprietor  of  Hamilton's  Tavern  at  Montreal, 
was  built  by  a  subscription  raised  among  the 
principal  merchants  and  inhabitants  of  Quebec. 
Though  the  shares  were  only  twenty-five  pounds, 
yet  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  a  suffi- 
cient sum  was  raised  to  complete  the  building, 
which  appears  to  have  been  planned  with  little 
judgement. 
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The  whole  house  coroprUen  only  four  large 
rooms.    On  the  ground  floor  is  a  coffee-room, 
much  too  large  for  the  company  who  frequent  it, 
and  two  dining-rooms.    The  other  apartment  is 
above  them,  and  has  been  fltted  up  for  a-balU 
room :  it  contains  a  good  orchestra,  and  other 
requisites  for  the  assemblies  and  concerts  which 
are  held  there  in  the  winter  season.    This  is  the 
only  part  of  the  plan  that  has  been  laid  oMt 
with   success ;  for  the  room  is  lofty  and  exten- 
sive, well  furnished,  and  excellently  adapted  for  its 
intended  purposes.     A  small  house  at  the  back 
of,  and  adjoining  to,  the  new  building,  has  been 
converted  into  bed-ch&mbers,  kitchens,  and  apart- 
ments for  the  master  of  the  hotel ;  but  not  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  persons  can  be  accommo- 
dated with  beds,  though,  from  appearances,  the 
bouse  ought  to  contain  accommodation  for  four 
times  that  number. 

The  principal  support  of  the  house,  at  first, 
was  by  an  annual  subscription  of  two  guineas ;  all 
who  chose  to  pay  that  sum  were  entitled  to  fre- 
quent the  coflfee  room,  but  no  others:  tills  dis- 
gusted a  great  many  of  the  original  subscribers, 
who  refused  to  contribute  beyond  their  share  of 
twenty- five  pounds;  in  consequence  of  which  it 
was  laid  aside,  and  the  room  thrown  open  to  all 
without  distinction.  Matters  were,  however,  but 
little  improved  by  this  proceeding;  for  it  coiu- 
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pelled  the  gentry  and  principal  merchants  to  keep 
away,  because  it  hurt  their  pride  to  mix  with  thd 
plebeians. 

About  three  hundred  yards  from  our  residence^ 
in  Champlain-street,  the  American  General 
Montgomery  perished  in  his  attempt  to  surpirise 
the  Lower  Town,  in  the  early  part  of  the  American 
war.  Several  persons  have  claimed  the  merit  of 
having  defeated  that  enterprise:  it  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  effected  by  a  detachment 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  ;  yet  I  have  heard  it  posi- 
tively asserted,  that  no  regular  military  force  was 
near  the  spot  at  the  time  the  attack  commenced  ; 
but  that  at  the  moment  General  Montgomery 
and  his  party  were  passing,  in  apparent  security, 
along  the  foot  of  the  rock,  where  there  was  then 
only  a  very  narrow  path,  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry, 
and  a  piece  of  cannon,  immediately  opened  upon 
their  £lank,  out  of  tlie  window  of  a  small  house, 
situated  at  the  water's  edge,  vhere  a  small  party 
of  the  inhabitants  and  a  few  sailors  had  posted 
themselves. 

The  suprise  and  alarm  which  this  unexpected 
attack  created,  together  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
under  cover  of  which  General  Montgomery  had 
commenced  !j  march,  threw  the  Americans  into 
confusion ;  ^ad  seeing  their  general,  his  two 
aides-du-camp,  and  a  number  of  men,  killed  by 
the  first  fire,  they  retreated  in  the  greatest  dis- 
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order.  The  generars  body,  in  which  no  less  than 
eleven  balls  were  found,  was  carried  into  the 
town,  and  buried  within  the  fortitication,  near  the 
citadel. — No  stone  or  monument  distinguishes 
his  grave;  but  the  place  is  remarkable,  being 
witliin  the  walls  which  inclose  a  powder.maga- 
zine,  and  was  pointed  oul:  to  me  by  Colonel  Glasr 
gow  of  the  artillery. 

A  man  of  the  name  of  M*Quarter,  who  keeps 
a  tavern  in  Champlain-street.  has  the  credit  of 
being  the  person  who  resided  in  the  house,  and 
headed  the  small  party  that  so  suddenly  sto])ped 
the  progress  of  General  Montgomery,  by  their 
brisk  fire  from  the  window.  I  know  not  how  far 
this  account  may  be  entitled  to  belief,  amidst 
the  various  contradictory  statements  that  I  have 
heard ;  but  more  credit  is  generally  given  to  it 
than  to  any  other.  An  extensive  brewery  is  now 
situated  nearly  upon  the  spot  where  that  memo- 
rable affair  took  place. 

Arnold,  the  other  American  general,  made  his 
attack  upon  the  Upper  Town,  Mr.  Weld  has  said 
at  St.  John's  Gate ;  which  occasions  him  to  re- 
mark upon  the  absurdity  of  Arnold's  attacking 
one  of  the  strongest  parts  of  the  fortification. 
This,  I  have  been  informed,  was  not  the  case, 
but  that  he  made  his  attack  in  person  upon  that 
part  now  called  Hope's  Gate,  leading  to  St, 
Rocque's  Suburb,  at  that  time  merely  a  bariier 
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of  picketing.  Two  or  three  other  places  were, 
however,  attacked  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  is  most 
likely  that  a  feint  was  made  at  St.  John's  Gate,  as 
well  as  at  Palace  Gate :  but  the  points  where  Ar» 
nold  principal'*  depended  for  success  were  theplace 
where  he  attacked  in  person,  and  at  a  picket  guard, 
now  called  Prescot  Gate,  a  short  distance  from 
the  top  of  Mountain-street,  which  commands  the 
entrance  into  the  Lower  Town.  This  barrier  is 
now  strongly  fortified,  and  surmounted  with  a 
kind  of  block-house  *vith  loop-holes  for  mus- 
ketry, beneath  which  is  an  archway  of  stone  se- 
cured with  double  gates.  On  one  side  of  the 
gate  are  embrasures,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon 
of  large  calibre ;  on  the  other  are  powerful  works 
of  stone,  within  which  is  situated  a  large  building, 
called  the  Bishop's  Palace:  it  was  formerly  the 
abode  of  the  French  catholic  bishop ;  but  at  pre- 
sent it  is  occupied  for  public  offices  on  one  side, 
and  for  the  house  of  assembly,  legislative  and 
executive  councils,  on  the  other. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  Arnold  would  have 
succeeded  in  entering  with  his  party,  had  he  not 
been  wounded.  The  Americans  kept  possession  of 
the  Lower  Town  for  three  or  four  days  after  the 
attack.  Many  of  them  sheltered  themselves  from 
the  (ire  of  the  garrison  in  a  large  stone  building, 
called  tlie  Intendant's  Palace,  situated  just  with- 
out the  walls  adjoining  the  suburb  of  St.  Rocque. 
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loathe  time  of  the  French  government,  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  intendant,  an  officer  of  secondary 
rank  to  the  governor,  though  frequently  pos- 
sessed of  much  greater  power  qnd  influence. 
For  some  time  this  building  was  spared  by  the 
garrison  ;  but  finding  the  Americans  annoyed 
them  very  much  with  their  rifles,  being  defended 
only  by  a  wooden  picketing  along  the  rock,  they 
soon  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  compelled 
the  Americans  to  shift  their  quarters. 

In  tills  state  the  building  remains  at  this  day  : 
but  massy  stone  walls  have  been  erected  upon  the 
opposite  rock  where  the  picketing  formerly  stood; 
and  loop-holes  for  musketry  are  left  at  short  di- 
stances, so  that  in  future  the  garrison  can  never  be 
annoyed  in  that  quarter,  except  by  heavy  artillery, 
an  article  wliich  the  Americans  did  not  possess, 
and  without  which  it  is  the  very  height  of  folly  to 
attempt  to  besiege  'Quebec. 

The  house  of  the  intendant  was  called  the  Pa- 
lace, because  the  council  of  the  French  govern- 
ment of  North  America  was  held  there.  It  was 
a  very  handsome  stone  building,  and  contained, 
several  large,  elegant  apartments,  which  were 
furnished  with  magnificence  and  splendour.  To 
the  northward  there  was  a  spacious  garden,  well 
stocked  with  every  variety  of  fruit-trees,  shrubs, 
plants,  &c.  On  one  side  of  the  court-yard  were 
placed  the  king's  stores,  and  on  the  otl'er  the 
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prison.  In  this  house  all  the  deliberations  con* 
cerning  the  province  were  held,  and  those  ma- 
gistrates  who  had  the  nianagennent  of  the  pohcci 
and  civil  power  also  met  here.  The  iutendant 
generally  presided,  but  in  affairs  of  importance 
the  govern  or*  general  was  present.  This  building 
had  been  burnt  down  no  less  than  three  times, 
previous  to  its  demolition  in  the  American  war. 
The  walls  are  all  that  are  now  left  of  it,  and  it  it 
not  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  rebuilt. 
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Origin  of  the  Name  of  Quebec — Its  strong  natural 
Situation  and  Advantages — Capability  of  De^ 
fence  in  case  of  fVar  with  the  United  States-^ 
Origin  of  the  fVar  between  the  Iroquois  and 
Algonquins — Impolitic  Conduct  of  Champlain 
"^Fortifications  of  Quebec — Expedition  of  Sir 
William  Phipps — New  Improvements — Martello 
Totvers— Wolfe's  Cove — Battle  of  the  Plains  of 
Abraham-'-'Death  of  General  Wolfe^-Ihgraii' 
tude  of  his  Countrymen  in  Canada'^ Statue  in 
St.  Johris  Street — Garrison  Troops — Colonel 
Glasgow  Commandant — Inspecting  Field  Offi- 
cers of  the  Canadian  Militia, 


The  name  of  Quebec  is  said  to  have  originated 
from  the  Norman  language,  and  that  one  of  the 
persons  who  accompanied  M.  de  Champlain  in 
his  expedition  up  the  river,'  on  his  arriving  in 
sight  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  rivers  St. 
Lawrence  and  St.  Charles,  exclaimed  "  Quel- 
bec!"  "What  a  point!" — Others,  however,  as- 
sert that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Algonquin 
word  Quebeio  or  Quebec,  which  signifies  contrac" 
ttofif   because   the   St.  Lawrence  becomes  con* 
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tracted  between  Quebec  and  Point  Levi,  whert 
it  it  scarcely  three  quarters  of  a  mile  across,  which 
is  very  narrow  when  compared  with  other  parti 
of  the  river.  I'he  Abenaquis  word  Quelibvc, 
sif^nifying  shut  up,  has  also  beenthought  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  name,  because  the  Abenaquis 
Indians,  who  lived  over  at  Claudiere,  about  three 
leagues  from  Quebec,  coming  from  thence,  could 
see  nothing  of  the  two  channels  formed  by  the 
island  of  Orleans,  tliat  to  the  southward  bemg  hid 
by  Point  Levi,  and  the  northern  one  by  the  island. 
l*he  port  of  Quebec,  thus  inclosed,  appears  like 
a  great  bay  or  lake. 

From  which  of  these  three  languages  the  name 
of  Quebec  has  originated,  is  yet  undecided  ; 
though  I  think  the  Algonquin  word  has  a  prefer- 
ence over  the  Norman,  because  the  language  of 
the  Algonquins,  at  one  time  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  Canada,  was  universally  spoken  by  the 
Indians  of  that  country.  The  Abenaquis  expres- 
sion Quelihec,  is  nothing  more  than  a  corruption 
of  the  Algonquin  Quebeio  or  Quebec :  this  is  the 
more  evident,  as  their  significations  are  nearly 
synonymous.  Another  reason  why  1  think  the 
Indian  appellation  was  more  likely  to  have  origi- 
nated the  namo  than  the  Norman,  is  the  impro- 
bability that  M.de  Champlain  should  have  de- 
nominated that  remarkable  s]>ot,  where  he  after- 
wards built  a  city,  merely  from  the  casual  excla- 
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iMition  of  one  of  hit  men.  Jt  it  moit  likely  thit 
he  preterveH  the  Indian  name,  ai  he  did  in  sereral 
other  placet ;  not  withing,  perhapt,  totally  to  de« 
ttroy  the  only  vettige  of  antiquity  that  he  found 
in  the  country.  The  rage  for  altering  ancient 
namea  waa  at  prevalent  in  hit  age  at  il  it  in  ourtt 
and  kingt,  princet,  and  taintt,  received  their  full 
there  of  that  tpeciet  of  honour.  It  it  not  proba- 
ble, therefore,  that  Champlain  would  have  neg- 
lected tuch  an  excellent  opportunity  at  the  fouft« 
dation  of  e  new  city  afforded  him,  of  honourinf 
the  memory  of  tome  favourite  taint,  king,  or 
prince  of  the  blood  royal,  without  tome  better 
reaton  than  that  one  of  hit  attendantt  exclaimed 
**  tVhat  a  point  f**  The  near  affinity,  however, 
of  the  Norman  exprettion  to  the  Indian  name, 
haa  no  doubt  furnithed  the  Jetuit  mittionariea 
with  a  plautible  pretext  for  their  attertion. 

The  ttrong  natural  tituation  of  Quebec,  and 
the  apparent  strength  of  itt  fortificationt,  have 
led  many  people  to  look  upon  it  at  another  Gi* 
braltar.  Nothing  however  can  be  more  errone* 
out.  Within  these  few  years,  great  additiont  and 
improvementt  have  certainly  been  made,  which 
have  atrengthened  many  of  its  former  weak  pointt: 
but  there  yet  remaint  much  to  accomplish  before 
it  ever  can  rank  even  second  to  thai  celebrated 
foilius.  Nature  has,  indeed,  done  more  for  it 
than  ant  will  ever  accompiith.    Betidet  itt  local 
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idtinCagct,  it  ii  icpamteH  by  immcnie  fbr*»tf 
AimI  rivert  from  iin  invading  iiritiy  of  the  United 
Statet,  the  only  country  from  wliicli  f^ueliec  hti 
iny  thih^  to  dr(*ad  while  ii  r<  iiaint  in  the  handf 
of  the  Kn<;Uih.  An  expedition  trom  tVance  will 
never  be  undertaken,  while  we  keep  p(>s«e«iion  of 
the  ocean. 

Should  a  war  ever  take  place  bctvveen  Great 
Britain  and  the  Uiuted  States,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  latter  would  atttMnpt  t  )nqurr 
Canada.  Their  great  obiect  would  li>'  i  /  drive 
ui  from  the  Americoti  cuntineni,  an  inu<:li  ^9  to 
obtain  an  equivalent  in  the  event  of  penci  .  Greut 
ciettions  would  undoubtedly  be  tr«ade{  and  an 
immense  arrny  transported  acro>««  Lake  Cham-' 
plain  wx>uld  most  likely  carry  all  before  it,  till  it 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec.  The 
difficulty  of  bringing  with  it  a  large  battering 
train  would,  I  think,  prove  insurmountable;  and 
without  tliat  all  tlieir  attempts  to  get  possession 
of  the  city  mu^t  fail,  provided  the  works  were>  well 
manned.  As  long  as  we  retain  the  cH[;ital  in  oar 
hands  the  country  can  never  be  conqui  red;  it 
may  be  overrun  and  desolated;  but  the  enemy 
imwt  eventually  retreat,  if  we  keep  ep  any  tole« 
rable  force  of  rt- gulars  and  militia. 

When  the  French  Hrst  settled  in  Canada,  heir 
only  object  of  defence  was  a^nst  the  hoatik 
tribes  of  Indians,  wlio  committed  oontinvial  de* 
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pnKliitioni  upon  their  perMmi  «nd  propt»ty.  T\m 
harastiiig  and   dvitructivo  attaokt  vvhic^  thoMf 
Mivagei  mide  upon  the  ne^r  setttorii  rom|)«ire<i 
the  latter  to  fortify  their  different  posti,  and  for 
upwards  of  a  century  the  annalt  of  Can;  )a  pre- 
sent A  continued  icene  of  warfare  bet^  ecn  thtf 
French  and   Iroquoi*  :    an   iinceasin;;  laund  of 
tree  hery,  crut  )ty,  and  bloodshed.     On  ClianiJ 
plain's  arrival  in  Canadg,  he  found  the  Iroquoii 
at  war  witli  tlm  Ihtroni,  Aigonquins,  and  othei' 
Indian  nation^.     Hovf  lon{^  the  contest  had  con- 
tinued was  unknown,  but  it  was  generally  thought 
to  have  exited  for  many  years ;  its  origin  only 
<}ould  be  learnt  fn    \  the  Indiana,    It  arose  in  tllA 
to^towing  manner:  the  Aigonquins,  who  are  now 
extirpated,  were     >rmerly  the  greoiteat  hontertf 
and  warriors  in  Canada:    the  Iroquoiti  on  the 
contrary,  followed  agricultural  and  domestic  pur-r 
suits ;  and  being  of  course  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
Uiote  Indian  nations  who  were  of  a  more  warliictf 
disposition,  they,  in  order  to  live  in  8ecurity;r 
entereti  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Atgonquiniy 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  produce  of  the 
hanwsts  and  the  chase  should  be  mutually  divided 
between  both  parties :  the  Iroquois  were  aUo  to 
perform  the  more  menial  duties  of  domestic  life,' 
as  flayiiyg  the  animals  caught  in  the  chase,  pre- 
paring the  food,   &c.   in  return  for  whioK  th« 
AlgonqUint  were  to  defend  them  from  the  violence 
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m       mm3o»  amp  amm^mauim  was. 

tCoth^  IndiMi  Qtlioiif.  Thit  comi*^  latted  for; 
•A  MiUyiowA  length  of  lime;  tUl  the  Irpquou 
imbibiDg  i  portion  of  the  AJ|i;onquin  courage  and 
intrf  pidit^,  none  of  their  young  men  yentared 
to  4^ttr  into  a  competition  with  a  party  of  the 
young  Algooquini.,   The  pride  of  the  latt^  fvat 
altrUifd,  and  they  bade  the  Iroquois  to  stay  at 
home  aod  flay  the  beesti  which  (hty  would  |(ill.:. 
Tlu  Algonquin  boMtert  went  out  to  hunt,  but  in 
tMTO  or  tbr^.  daya  returned  home  uniucoavaful ; 
upon  which  the  young  Iroquoii  stole  out  at  night, 
ivid.tli^  next  day  came  home  laden  with  the  ani- 
w^A  whJNsh  they  had  killed  in  their  excursion. 
Thia  daring  enterprise  provoked  the  others  almost 
t»  isadnesst  and  they  soon  after  took  an  oppor- 
Innily  to. murder  their  riv»ls. 
.  .The  Iroquois  nation  immediately  resented  this 
«Mtnige,and  demanded  that  the  murderers  should 
be  delivered  into  their  bauds:  this  was  refused  by 
the  Algonquins,  who  knowing  their  own  power,, 
treated  the  others  with. contempt.    The  Iroqudis. 
tioirfyer  swore  eternal  enmity,  and  were  deter-, 
mined  to  be  revenged.   For  this  purpose  tbey  re- 
iDOfJBd.jto4lie  opposite  side  of  the  river  St.  I#u^- 
lenoe,  and  settled  on  the  spot  where  the  remains, 
of' their  nation  yet  reside.    From  that  ^period 
open  WAT  oommenced  between  the  two.  i^tip^is; 
and  the.  Algooquios,  as,  migb^  naturally,  be  ;fe^-; 
pectedybeing  tbf  n  I'he  moiitrenown|fl,=|fir|jtin(|i|i. 
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naquis  &c.  The  Iroquois  hoirtver  kid  MiMtoM^ 
tiited  blood,  than  their  pvowwi  beeiMe  irriiriilli 
ble;  and  at  the  time  of  ChainplaiiiVarrlvil;>tlliy 
were  greatly  superiot  in  coarage  and  tefKtary 
•kill  to  their  former  mattert,  whoM  they  h(k 
nearly  exterminated.  The  condoot  of  thetar  tw6 
mde  and  nnpolithed  nations  may  aflbrd  a  wrjoiil 
laiaon  to  their  tnoit  eivilited  brethren,  tffe  it  ihcMiti 
that  though  a  people  may  be  d«gradid  info  « 
state  of  slavery,  yet  the  taunts  aidd  inj^Mtie^'Of 
tyrannical  masters  .nay  one  ttnid  or  olW  dH¥i 
them  to  desperation,  and  cause  them  lb  antaHil^ 
late  their  oppressors.  It  also  evinces;'  inf  ih^  Ox«' 
imple  Of  the  Algonqulns,  that  a  nation  ^kh' 
suffers  itself  to  relax  intainddleheeind  eflbinSw 
naoy,  subsisting  more  upon  the  tahoor  of  itS'sla^Os 
than  upon  the  industry  of  its  own  {Ntfople,  nttiiil 
sooner'  or  later  sink  under  the  weight  of  Milo> 
Bess  and  corruption;  for  it  appisars  lliatthe  Al* 
gonquins  bad  lost  much  of  that  courage'  lirHl 
intrepidity  which  they  possessed  belbre  their 
connexion  with  the  Iroquois,  of  wliose  wealneiB 
they  had  taken  advantage,  and  from  allies  had 
converted  them  into  vassaisi 

Champiain  committed  a  fatal  error,  when  be 
joined  the  Algonquins  in  their  war  against  the 
Iroquois.  The  latter  then  became  ai  determined 
enemies  of  Uie  French  as  they  were  of  their  okl 


Ml.  im§Tweimwi9P9  •umo. 


Ofjtpnmmi  w4 10  Ihc  dmiemdlifH  wan,  in 
^«iw#0m»m wmm' aihmwm4$  involved  for  up 
tm^ilfi^mmvy,  iiMiy^itlribntid  the  Jink 
PPyWP/iy^wah  they  OMdetin  oiiltifitingtMid  in* 
^ywigi  tli^  4»kNif  •  Their  f»rMiaitioM  weM  •! 
fill  «mff  inliiedfp  4)r  piakeluig, ;  imttl  ioecenitf 
fWi0i4  IkflP  Id  eivct  ivorki  ilf  «4tiengBr>Mitiim« 
||4q^  p«lr«|ipeprr4h«tthe  iMAoetiomfof  gtafN 
h«^l«4Bff  4if  miMii.i«ipwtiiHie«ill  this  year  iBm 
irhp».jelfN||»^tldQe  iwlowhtf^  whicbsetvc^w  Um^ 
i»ilP^#Pii|9ifrifl|ediii  diff<Hr0ntp«rt«  of  the  heighit 
WrlNsl^lPfr  l^n.  ThtneuiMni  of  leveral  gf 
thffii9rif<iiuhNfiirt)«li>l  InftxjitfnMse.  They  «em 
C99nf)f|efi;  vyalh  i«v:h  other  hy  •  ttmis  4itie  iif 
99^piflk(«ing»:  ^wiior  tvvieHref0et  high,t  be*lud: 
up^^flMi  f«»iAh«  on  !the  JBfide./  Thit  proved  tiiii^ 
qimH  tflt,miiM  thie  ettoeki  of  the  bMtile  In(Uaii» 
^.fffvemlr^oarp*  •        1,  -.'li 

^•QMf^bfc  nittit  haytehecn  in  avery  ireak  ilato 
ij|469Q,,iv*Jben  it  wa8.jca|4ufe«l  by  the  £ngliib» 
^ft  wene  looked;  upon  as  deliverers  for;  ta^ng  the 
inhihitanfii  from  aftanrafiop.  It  it  also  a  euriotta 
^t  that  the  French  eourt,  at  the  peace  of  l€a8,> 
TMstdiptthtfuJt  whether  thfy.sbobld  redaint  Canada 
from  the  English  or  Icin^e  it  jn  their  possestioo, 
«9rHi|tU«vakie  did  th^  set  upon  the  coloiiy  *at 
IbttJiiBe;  Many  persons  iv«i«,  of  opinion  that^it 
would  ppQfe  /very  injurioos  to  France  to  keep-  itf 
tbUt,  Ibri  cold  being  ad  intense,  it  ooidd  nevimr  be 
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ftaJtreJ  ••  proAliMt  otioiijr.  Otb«fi» 
fubaai  ffM  M.  d«  OfaioipUiini  w«f»lio«PCVflr^« 
cototrarjii  opinion,  and  took  into  aecopMit  thuyt 
prodliitliiil  vrottld  Moruo  from  the  Undo  iopolli^ 
tiM  bcrriilf  ,  wbulo,  and  ood«<6tli«ri9M  •bipbmkft' 
iag^  and  the  pvodoce  of  itt  immantt  fawi^fci 
TKp  aigaonnU  of  the  latter  weighed  down  tfa« 
nuwa  confined  viewi  of  the  iMrmeiv  and  the  ootoiqiP 
wat  reoorered  by  Franoe  in  the  trdaty.of  i6$%  '■. 
.  In  kSgo  the  Engliih  made  an  ynmccewfnj 
attempt  to  re-eonquer  Qaebec ;  the  enpeditieni 
whidh  MM  commanded  by  Sir  William  f'bipp^; 
«rvi?ed.  ■>  late  in  the  Mason,  that  aefendbf  iihn 
•bipt.werto  lott,  and  the  «latign  miicanried^ 
> ;  From  that  period  the  Ibrttficationt  of  Quebec 
haMt;  gradually  riaen  into  Importance^  At  th« 
time  of  its  capture  by  General  Wolfe*a  army  it 
wu  conkidered  as  a.  |^ce  of  remarkaUe  jlrength. 
Since  then  repaira  and  improvements  have  been 
yearly  going  on }  and  at  the  present  day,  if  it  ie 
not  actually  a  Gibraltar,  it  is  at  least  e  'fortrew 
of  iConaiderable  strength  and  remarkablcjifer -iti 
natural  and  local  advantages.  o  T 

;.  Tibe  most  elevated  part  of  the.fortificationff  enr 
Gape  Diamond  is  called  the  Citadel,  w\^kh  i 
always. understood  to  be  a  sort  of  fortress  orosstl^ 
for  the  purpose  of  afibrdingAhe  last  retreat  tq  die 
gwnrison  in  case  of  attack;  but  there  is  no  appear*^ 
anoe  of  i^iy  building  of  that  descriplian^ :  iAi» 


vomNniiiom^i  mummc. 


4a  tBfimtr  «Miy  wwry  pottiUy  be  abte  to  MMi 
in  tfcbttioil  tormt,  tb«  «oMli«0kioii  Af  tlw  pimiit 
warkt  «M  Caipe  Ditmood  t :  Im  Bwy  b«  abW  to  4t^ 
IOtUm  lit  bMtioD%  cortaiiM,  and  hal^btotioM  i  ila 
ditflbt«iNiiiter-giMird,.oovortd*«niy,«iKl  flaciti.  but 
»jr  unprofiiaioiuil  tjra  ooukl  diacera  notbing  bit 
•vbeap  df  ruiiii  and  rubbiihi  a  bttewgwiatm 
aplMctioiii  of .  old  ivoodra  lo^hoMca  and  brakMN 
dowa  miNfl.  The  arrival  of  Sir  James  Ctaig  hai| 
hMvayeiv  «auied  a  vast  alteration  in  the  giArriten. 
^be ;dld;werlit,  which  were  falling  to  decays  um 
paw,  ftf ^aiftag!  with  the vntoMtt  espeditiem  New 
will%4MMtkroi,  and  cnrtaint ;  balf<*nioon  batteriei^ 
and  martello  tovMifii  efc  riling  in  all  directkna^ 
Mibet  ire  tprang,  »ock«  blown  up,  andtheartiU 
lerymeo  frequently  with  thenar  occaaioned  by  tjMkr 
own  careleatneM.  ■-'* 

.liTbe  faeigfati  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  froiw 
Sit.  Louie*  gate,  formerly  commanded  the  higheit 
]NiBt  df  tiie  citadel,  so  that  aft»  enemy  halving  pos* 
aaaMoo.of  that  elevated  position,  would  be  able 
to^iiletMBtbe  fire  of  i  the  garrison  in  that  quarten* 
To  counteract  the  ill  eifeots  apprehended  firom. 
aneban-ev^nit^  a  large  betterybas  been  raised  Od 
tfie  higheit  apot:  within  the  fortificatieni,  in  • 
Una  iMlb  thoie  heights.  Its  conitruotion,  bow* 
m^i  ii  ntil  generally  approved,  being  exposed 
ia>^ll|e  mar  to  an  enemy  on  the  oppoaitO'benlEa 
«|i|be  fiver  «St^  Lawrence.    It  b  said  that  th» 
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Oiiwral  dii«^pnww  It,  tnd  that  om  of  a  dMWk 
tut  dmmpim  i»ig  W  nfiBM  in  Hi  plicae  ^  Fom» 
iNtrlrilo  towabtttvarMtiiig  M  thtilM^bii,  iMl 
iMift  mil*  from  tho  gorriaoa  i  tiioy  nm  in  •  liwi 
witli  oacli  othor,  teroit  tlio  plMni,  ftrom  Iho  oli^ 
voted  potitioB-iiFbioh  I  montioned,  to  wImpo  iKo 
■lOuDtein  •obtidot  into  tho  wtXky  to  tlie  nOKlH 
ivofdy  iMyoad '  8c  Jolin'k  •oburb.  TboM  towoit 
mint  all  be  carried  by  •term,  or  demolithed,  bo^ 
loio  an  enemy  «an  approaeh  near  onoogb  to  injora 
Ibofarriton.   ^-^  .  H 

-?  JHiyond  «hete  toworiaKotho  celebrated  plaim 
of  Abraham,  where  oor  gallant  Wolfe  fo  dearff 
pnrohaMd  that  lionoor  and  renovm  which  will 
ever  accompany  hit  name.  The  plaoe  where  tho 
Britbh  troojie*  ^landed  ii  aboat  three  milea  Ikom 
Cape  Dbmond,  and  forms- a  sort  of  small  b^^ 
now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Wollb^s 
Gove.  The  path  up  the  side  of  the  moontoin  to 
iHo'  heights  above  was,  at  that  time,  very  steep 
and  narrow,  and  much  obstructed  by  felled  tim* 
her,  and  a  battery  which  the  French  had  raised 
at  the  top:  at  present  it  is  wide  enough  for  carts 
to  g»  up.  On  that  memorable  occasion,  the  moH 
of  war  and  transports  got  under  weigh  early  in 
Ihe  morning,  and  sailed  upas  for  as  Cape  Roiige^ 
about  nine  miles  above  Quebec.  Montcalm  boi^ 
lieving  their  intentions^  were  to  land  there,  dot 
lached  Bougainville,  with  eight  battelions  and 
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liMN  tht  BrilMh  tq*Mwiw  ftftnUx  put  abMilt  tad 
dpH^til  4o«m  niUi  Ibo  Ikfe  to  Walfe'a  €«ii% 
wililf  Mpu.  BougMnvUU  iMipl  .mardiMig  iMi 
kkditiobntnt  JM»ro«nlrM|F4ir«iliMi.  ti^ 

miiTlMfliiiding  oowi— ctd  aboiiiiiMr  <9*6iotk 
in  •  thf  roomings  an4  tinkd  brfoti  •ight  Bjr 
IM  tioM  tN  Biitiib'littAicakdtlit  lMiglit«,  mU 
iMPtntd  their  Kne,  with  two  fleM»|»ec«  ia  front» 
MHlthe48lh  mgimentAiabttdfof  ffCMfvtt  Iht 
light  inftntry  to  cover  the  retr,  the  lAtbitgiaitiU 
MMl  the  vojml  AoitniiotTto/cDfeB  lb*  huMibf^ 

)tr JUie  Mwrquii  4e  Meatcslai,  who  wm  wkh  Hif 
aiiia  body  «f  bit  urmy  ob  the  iboice  «f  Bcmi» 
port,  bfiaiiiig  that  the  Etif^iih  bed  gMoed  th* 
beilthtf  of  Abreban,  could  learoely  credit  bit 
•eniet.  He  iomiedittely  hurried  aoroN  the  rtter 
StrCbarlee,  and  formed  bii  line  on  the  pbioi 
bftween  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  with  one  iiMf 
pieoej.  and  his  irregulars  posted  in  flying  parties 
tA  attack  the  British  flanks. 
^^  The  French  line  began  to  charge  about  nine» 
lldvancing  briskly,  and  for  some  little  tiae  ia 
goed^rder:  a  part  of  the  line  began  to  fire  too 
soon,  which  ^immediately  caught  through  the 
whole.  They  then  began  to  waver,  but  kept  M^ 
vancing  with  a  scattered  fire.  When  they  had  got 
within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  the  British  linc^ 
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tli«  Ifttor  moved  up  regiilerly  with  »  %tmij  if% 
and  wbfn  witbin  twrnty  or  thirtx  yards  of  oMnf 
ga«0  a  gtneral  f  pUty  i  upon  wbicli  a  total  rwH  Cjf 
the  tntniy  tnuMd. 

,  BougainviUe*!  diftiebiQfnt  appoarod  in  fig^ 
jutt  beforo  the  opiu^lniiop  of  Iba  baltUt  biKfc 
botng  latia^ed  tbit  tboiv  irore  no  biiMnela  for  Mv 
to  gai^t  ba  de(»pnpfd»  in  double  quick  tlpfifi  t^ 
jPoint  Ml  Ti>emble»  froip  tbenoe  to  Three  Rivera 
and  afUrwardf  to  Montreal;  a  distance  ofiPOf 

bundled  and  eighty  mile^v  hftti  •         o 

Tbit  depifiKf  battle  «9af  ipt^bt  on  the  191^ 
Sept  1 799^  and  ^n  |tbe  li«tb  Quebep  euirend«Md 
by ;  «piyitulalion.  Tbf  -  ^mi  grenM  ;  Wfim  M- 
nourable  to  the  garriion  and  advantagnmw  tp)tbf 
inbabitantsj  who  w^tf  t»  be  protected  in  tbefuU 
eiyoyment  nf  tbeir  civil  rights,  and  the  free  e»efv> 
cise  of  tbeir  religion,  until  a  general  peace  abouid 
decide  their  future  condition. 

Wol^,  like  Epvninondas,  breathed  out  bif. 
poul  in  the  arms  of  victory.  His  death  was  a  n«p 
tional  loss,  gnd  as  greatly  lamented  as  that  nf  Nelr 
spu,  who  also  fell  in  the  moment  of  victoiy,  and 
died  with  nearly  the  lame  words  upon  his  lips* 
The  meinoiry  of  such  men  can  never  be  priised 
too  much,  since  it  requires  ages  to  replace  them. . 
The  spot  where  Wolfe  died  I  have  often  vi« 
sited  with  a  sort  of  pleasing  melancholy.  It  i« 
the  comer  of  a  small  redpubt,  which  is  yet 
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^MMib  mM  nil  fbhpwrly  dlitKigoiilidl  bv  •  hrgt 
mt>  Huiie,  api»ii  wifiili  it  it  mM  Im  wii  top. 
ftmi  wtim h9  Hctini.  thc.flhil  inmhA  ^FIinii 
thb  ilom  ilniigtrt  were  fteqiiirtly  |illMii|Me#, 
i^  lldr  'Mingi,  t^  bfwii  ^  t  MMll  fkoi  to 
lkii»p  Ml  iMmento 'Of  tht  Ibte  of  thtt  gifltiit 
liMo  I' biit  Hm  McrllegioQ*  fitndtof  moiieni  ii|>« 
Utait  innonlon  hef«  reinoved  thit  nerad  ralie, 
%MMie  it  ceme  wikbiti  the  indoturt  of  •  oerttiii 
emUttmkrf'f&MnA,  who  kid  craeled  whet  h« 
tilled  i  pevilion,  end  would,  probebly,  befit  loort 

Citiii  iKietaev  end*  cebbegee  In  the  rodoobt, 
W  not  been  diieliergod  from  kit  oAee  l>x  the 
jWiiim  vovinfiui^ijelMMWy  f^  e  tff^mff'  delKleii^ 
Itt'lltiMMOttMi.  ' 

I  ikWer  eooM  eoitiiiiijlilete  the  r^df^  the  fortU 

Hcitiom  of  Quebec,  the  |Miiiit  of  AbrihiiRi,  md 

the  Kttle  r^oubt  to  ilvhieh  Ginerel  WoNb  wel 

borne  in  the  mtdtt  of  th^  btttle,  without  retect- 

•ing  oh  the  ingretitudeof  hit  oountiymen  in  Ce- 

veda,  who  have  not  oDijr  thameAllly  neglected 

Ilii  memory,  by  withholding  from  Mm  a  mono* 

ttJent  or  atatue,  which  hit  meritt  deierfe^  and  in 

the  benefits  of  which  they  are  now  pirticipitirig  t 

tint  hate  toffered  the  litt  tad  remaint  of  th^  ipot 

oii  whidi  he  breathed  hii  ktt,  to  be  tacrificed  to 

the  insolent  vanity  of  an  obtcure  indifidual^  xllit 

Countrymen  in  England  ha¥e  honoured  hit  liie^ 

Biory  with  an  elegant  monument  in  tlieir  if«n^» 
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^t'mamolmm  kit  dUliDguislMd  chtiitliMi  M 
the  on^  mark  of  rMptct  which  hktomtirfmftm 
m  CMMMfo  hftvt  fooehMM  to  btttmr^  it  •  lallff 
woodni  itoliM,  aboat  fbvr  fcct  high,  ttttdc  «p  ■! 
the  comer  of  ■  houte  in  St.  John-ftreet.    This 
hmbh  (or  1  ihould  rather  my  §hgma)  apeeiBMA 
of  Canadiaii  carving  repratenta  the  feneral  in  the 
nnifbrm  of  a  common  toldier,  with  hit  mutket, 
beitt,  cartondi-boi,  and  bayonet  t  a  little  thfi»- 
eomered  hat,   and  long-tkirted   coat  reaehiBf 
balf-wty  down  hit  Ifgt.    It  ii  poMible  thit  najr 
be  a  correct  delineation  of  the  gtneml,  at  he  went 
into  battle  at  the  hetd  of  hit  army.   At  tech  it  in 
not  unworthy  a  ttranger't  notice  i  but  turaly  it  ia 
not  a  ttatue  worthy  of  commemorating  tneh  ex- 
traordinary talentt,  courage,  and  perteveranee,  at 
our  gillant  hero  poitetted  and  ditplaycd  at  th* 
tt^  and  conquett  of  Quebec.  I  hope,  therefeie^ 
that  under  the  adminiitration  of  the  preieot  Go>. 
fernor-general,  liimielf  to  celebrated  for  hit  mi- 
litary lenricet,  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  wiH 
ditplay  their  generotity  and  tpirit,  by  erecting  a 
tnitable  monument  to  the  memory  of  General- 
Wolfe.   The  commerce  of  the  country  waa  never 
ao  great  at  at  preient,  nor  the  people  better  abli 
tO'def/ay  tlie  exfieniet  attending  a  deafgn  for  mora 
•worthy  of  their  munilleence  than  that  hideoui 
atriMtttre  of  wood  and  atone  which  at 
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m     •')M>{     OARiiittif  or  aumc. 

dii^cct  the  Upper  Town  market-place,  md  «f 

w|i*tli  I  ihai^  aoon  baire  occasionf  to  speak. 

'^  To  garrison  Quebec  in  a  complete  manner,  it 

ia  SMid  that  ten  thousand  troops  am  requisite. 

Though  the  number  Usually  kept  there  Ms  very 

rivMt  of  that  amount,  yet  it  is  sciffleieiit  for  alt  tb« 

porposeii  of  garriaon-ibity.    In  case  of  an  attack 

being  iqpprehendcd,  the  different  regiments  of  the 

line  and  fenciblet,  which  in  war-time  are  gene^ 

ralty  distributed  at  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  and 

other  posts,  can  be  transported  to  Quebec  in  a  ieW 

hours,  if  necessary ;  besides  whidh,  the  milicisi 

Mgiuedtt  ibrmed  by  its  inhabitants  are  always 

•n  the  spot  to  assist  the  regular  troops. 

'The  troops  are  lodged  in  a  large  buildiftg  fori* 

fliecly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  situate  'va  the 

Vppev  Town  market-place,  the  apartments  ef 

whiuh  have  been  turned  into  excellent  barnwlio 

raomsv  This  building  wilt  accommodate  Upwardi 

of  two  thousand  soldiers.    Before  this  hoo«e  and 

property  appertainilng  to  the  society  of  Jesus  eame 

into  the  possession  of  thr*  English  Government/ 

tlie  trodps  were  partly  lodged  in  block-houses  oir 

Cape  Biamond.   Those  buildings,  cemposed^en^ 

tirely  of  wood,  have  been  suffered  to  remain  iir 

iftttittous  state  for  several  years,  highly  dangerout/ 

in  ease  of  fifre,  to  the  neighbouring  storehou«ey 

mA  po^dfr  Kiagaeines^    They  were  m  e»Mtene9 
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When  1  vitHfed  the  Ctpe^  but  it  wm  intended  fny 
ithortly  to  pull  them  doivif*^  *i}  utbm^i  .-^oai  hi 
'  The  present  GovernoF-gfnerit  potseiiet  the 
lergeM  itAlf  that  hat  been  known  in  Canada  for 
•ei^eml  fttn ;  and  there  are  npwanls  of  ten  regi* 
inettfi  of  the  line  and  fenciblet,  with  about  tis 
Awdted  itrtilleryi  The  latter  are  cominanded  bf 
Cbldne)  Glafljgow,  who^  ii  alsa  commandanC  of  the 
^I'rifon.  Thia  oflieer,  whose  acqnaintanee  I  shall 
ei^r  esfeem,served  under  tbegaIlamtEIHotdurin|f> 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar^  He  hse  been  upward* 
of  twenty  years  in  Canada)  and  is  respeoted  by  alt 
#ba  know  him,  for  the  amiableness  of  hii  pritattf 
Kf^,  and  for  the  ability  and  inte^ilf  wAiichi  h«> 
displays  in  his  public  diaraetefr  '-: 

-^'The  British  Government  seems  at  present -dM^i 
posed  to  maintain  its  possessions  in  Canada  ifpow 
*  refi^table  footingf.  Many  new  s|)poinitmentst 
have  taken  place  in  that  country,  particularly  m 
the  military  department.  Six  inspecting  field- 
dIRcertf  of  militia  are  among  tl^e  number  r  but  it 
is.  not  yet  known  upon  what  plan  the  militia  is  to 
be  oi^ganized^  At  present  there  are  not  above  one, 
thousand  militia,  or  rather  volunteers*,  eithev  iint^ 
Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  or  Montreal,  that  are 
armed ;  and  they  have  f  irnished  themselves  with 
clothing  and  accoutremei  •  ^at  their  own  expense, 
and  are  in  every  respect  like  our  volunteers,  ex- 
cept that  the  latter  are  superior  to  them  in  disci* 
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pKttt.  At  the  time  that  a  vfar  ^at  ezpectcdy 
in  I807,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  Canadian  people  univenally.  offered  to  \ 
embody  themielfea  for  the  defence  of  the  coeotiy^ 
The  lervioat  of  only  five  thoviand  were  accepted* 
and  they  were  never  armed,  at  the  neeeitity  pff 
the  cue  was  not  very  urgent.  The  alacrity  and; 
zeal  with  which  the  Canadiani  came  forward  wer9 
however  highly  honourable  to  them,  and  t^fforded^ 
a  strong  proof  of  their  good  sense,  in  properly, 
appreciating  the  happiness  which  they  enjoy  under 
i  mild  and  liberal  government*.  The  British  and> 
French  Canadians  are  divided  into  separate  corp» 
of  militia^  and  officered  by  their  own-  people : :  a  di^ 
stinction  which  might  as  well  be  dispensed  with  1, 
for  it  it  calculated  to  prevent  that  union  of  in- 
tereal  and  sentiment,  which  ought  to  prevail  be- 
tween all  classes  of  his  mi^jest/s  subjects  in  th% 
oolony. 
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*  Since  writing  the  above,  Uie  Pteudent  of  the  United  8Mi», 
luM  declared  war  against  Great  Britain  \  and  the  brave  Cautdiana, 
in  the  can^ign  of  18 12^  under  Sir  6.  Prevoat,  have  noUy 
confiniied  vtej  opinion,  hy  annihilating  tkrtt  Americni  antiica' 
atat  to  ocMqoer  them. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Chateau  St,  Louis — Improvements — Public  Build' 
ings  qf  the  Upper  Town-^  Court  House — Eng* 
lish  Cathedral-^Fire  at  the  Monastery  qfFran* 
ciscan  Friars — College  qf  Jesuits — Mode  qf 
Living  qf  the  Jesuits — Canadian  Proverb — /n- 
dtfatigable  Perseverance-^Genius  and  Ability—^ 
Anecdote  of  a  German  Jesuit — Jean  Joseph 
Casoty  the  last  qf  the  Canadian  Jesuits — Hdlel 
Dieur—Seminary-^Remarhable  Anecdote  qf,  a 
young  ,Lady-^Convent  of  St.  Ursule — General 
Hospital'-^Useful  Avocations  of  the  Nuns-^ 
Benefit  of  Monastic  Institutions  in  Canada-—* 
Begging  Friars— l^oman  Catholic  Clergy. 

The  residence  of  the  Governor  is  a  large  plain 
stone  building,  erected,  I  believe,  by  General  Hal* 
dimand,  and  forming  one  side  of  the  open  place  or 
square  called  the  Parade.  Opposite  to  it  stand  the 
English  Cathedral  Church  and  the  Court  House, 
both  handsome  buildings  of  modern  construction. 
The  other  sides  of  the  Parade  are  formed  by  the 
Union  Hotel,  in  a  line  with  some  large<dweHing- 
hou8es~-and  opposite   by  a   row  of   buildings 
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which  formi  the  commencement  of  St.  Louit* 
street. 

The  old  chateau,  or  castle  of  St.  Louis,  is  built 
upon  the  verge  of  an  inacciissible  part  of  the 
rock,  and  separated  by  a  court-yard  from  the  new 
building  which  fronts  the  parade. 

It  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Govehlor,  for 
his  residence ;  but,  on  the  Erection  of  the  other, 
was  converted  inio  public  offices.  It  is  now  un- 
dergoing considerable  improvements,  for  the  use 
of  Sir  James  Craig.  It  is  to  be  raised  one  story 
higher,  and  the  expenses  are  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  colony,  agreeable  to  an  act  passed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  provincial  Parliament.  When 
finished,  it  will  possess  every  requisite  for  the 
abode  of  the  rhost  distinguished  person  in  the 
Colony.  Its  situation  for  fine  prospects  and  ex- 
tensive  views  of  the  river  and  surrounding  country 
cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  Upper 
Town.  Behind  the  building  is  a  large  stone  gal- 
lery or  balcony,  even  with  the  lower  apartments. 
This  gallery,  which  serves  as  a  very  agreeable  pro- 
menade, is  situated  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  com- 
mands a  beautiful  panorama  view  of  the  Lower 
■  Town— the  shipping  in  the  river — Point  Levi — 
the  Island  of  Orleans — shores  of  fieauport  and 
distant  mountains^  a  scene  as  grand  and  extensive 
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■t  it  it  poMible  for  the  imagination  to  conceive, 
or  the  eye  to  survey. 

J  To  complete  the  plan  upon  which  the  ok} 
chateau  is  rebuilding,  the  guard-house  on  the 
right  has  been  pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  of 
stone  is  constructing  on  a  larger  scale.  The  back 
part  of  this  building  and  the  sides,  which  will 
open  into  the  court-yard,  are  to  contain  the  Go* 
vernor*8  horses  and  carriages,  and  a  part  is  to  be 
appropriated  for  a  riding-school.  The  other  cha* 
teau  on  the  left,  it  is  said,  is  also  coming  down  in 
part,  for  the  purpose  of  making  both  wings  uni- 
form, and  enlarging  the  entrance  to  the  grand 
chateau.  When  this  plan  is  completed,  that  side 
of  the  parade  will  be  greatly  improved,  and  will 
give  a  more  regular  feature  to  the  square;  The 
situation,  however,  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the 
new  court-housjB  on  the  opposite  side  are  but  very 
ill  adapted  to  render  the  square  complete,  as  the 
gable  end  only  of  the  latter  comes  into  view;  the 
front  of  it  opening  into  St.  Louis-street.  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  the  motives  which  occasioned 
the  court-house  to  be  erected  on  its  present  site, 
when  so  favourable  an  opportunity  seems  to  have 
offered  for  building  it  with  its  front  opposite  the 
chateau,  bs  there  is  a  considerable  space  of  unoc- 
cupied ground  between  it  and  the  cathedral.  But 
the  public  buildings  of  Quebec  seem  never  to 
have  been  constructed  with  any  view  to  improve. 
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the  tppeanihoe  of  the  town ;  and  if  we  ndtpt 
the  English  church,  we  ihall  not  find  one  at 
present  that  can  excite  our  applause.  The  plan 
of  the  cathedral  church  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  St.  Martinis  in  the  Fields,  London.  It  ia 
huilt  of  a  light-coloured  gray  stone,  with  a  hand- 
tome  steeple  and  spire  of  proportionate  height, 
covered  as  well  as  the  roof  with  sheets  of  tin, 
which  give  it  a  remarkable  light  and  brilliant 
appearance;  for  the  tin.covered  roofs  of  houses 
and  churches  in  Canada  never  rust,  but  constant. 
]y  maintain  their  shining  appearance,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  particular  method  of  doubling  down 
the  tin  over  the  nails.  Sheets  of  iron  painted 
black  or  red  are  sometimes  used  for  covering  roo&i 
instead  of  tin. 

The  Union  Hotel  is  the  only  building  besides 
those  which  I  have  mentioned  that  contributes 
to  adorn  the  Parade.  It  is  a  very  neat  house,  one 
story  above  the  ground  floor.  The  rooms  are 
lofty  and  spacious.  The  building  is  partly  of 
stone  and  of  wood,  covered  with  a  sloping  roof  of 
clapboard,  painted  of  a  slate  colour.  The  front 
is  ornamented  with  a  handsome  portico  and  steps, 
and  the  whole  has  a  pretty  effect. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  court-house  and 
cathedral  stand,  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  mo- 
nastery of  Franciscan  friara  or  recollets,  which 
was  burpt  down  a  few  years  ago  by  accident,  and 
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«lid  coDiidertble  damage  in  tbit  quarter  of  the 
town.  Many  other  parts  were  alio  much  endan- 
gered, particularly  the  Lower  Town,  into  which 
the  blazing  ihinglei  were  carried  by  the  wind; 
they  even  fell  into  the  river,  and  obliged  a  frigate 
lying  at  anchor  to  ilip  her  cable  and  run  down  to 
the  Island  of  Orleans.  This  order  of  friars,  of 
whom  there  were  then  but  few,  being  by  pro- 
fession very  poor,  and  subsisting  only  upon  the 
charity  of  the  inhabitants,  were  unable  to  rebuild 
their  house,  and  became  distributed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  There  are  only  two  now 
alive,  and  they  reside  at  Montreal;  they  continue 
to  go  about  habited  in  the  dress  of  their  order. 

The  college  of  the  Jesuits  is  situated  in  the 
market,  and  now  makes  very  excellent  barracks 
for  the  soldiers.  As  the  Jesuits  in  Canada,  as 
well  as  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  were  once 
a  very  powerful  body  of  men,  and  possessed  more 
influence  for  a  time  over  the  people  among  whom 
they  lived  than  even  the  sovereigns  themselves, 
it  may  be  amusing,  and  perhaps  instructive,  to 
describe  them  as  they  existed  in  that  country 
obout  sixty  years  ago,  at  which  period- their  power, 
though  on  the  decline,  was  yet  considerable.  At 
this  day  not  an  individual  of  that  society  is  alive 
in  Canada,  the  British  Government  having  wisely 
prohibited  the  religious  male  orders,  the  priests 
excepted,  from  augmenting  their  numbers.    The 
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Gof ernment  faitblblly  •llowed  the  ordert  to  ei^jof 
the  whole  of  their  rtvenuei,  at  lon|^ei  there  ex- 
isted i  tingle  individual  of  the  body ;  but  on  hii 
death  the  property  rererted  to  the  crown. 

The  building  in  which  the  Jeiuita  retided  it 
well  laid  out ;  and  when  occupied  by  them,  and 
in  good  order  and  repair,  mutt  have  been  the 
handsomeat  building  in  Canada.  It  comiita  of 
itone,  and  is  three  stories  high,  abo?e  whioh  are 
garrets  with  a  sloping  roof  covered  with  alate, 
even  at  this  day  in  a  g6od  state  of  preservation ; 
a  circumstance  which  I  am  surprised  has  not  in- 
duced the  inhabitants  to  cover  their  houses  with 
slate,  as  they  could  import  it  from  Scotland 
cheaper  than  tin.  The  college  is  built  in  a  square 
form,  and  includes  a  large  court-yard  within. 
In  every  story  there  is  a  long  walk,  on  both  sides 
of  which  the  brethren  had  their  private  cells  Or 
rooms,  exclusive  of  the  public  halls,  refectory, 
library,  apothecary's  shop,  and  other  apartments 
for  general  use.  A  large  orchard  and  kitchen 
garden  were  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
building.  A  part  of  the  trees  in  the  former  were 
the  remains  of  the  forest  which  covered  the  moun- 
tain when  the  French  began  to  build  the  city, 
and  are  in  existence  at  the  present  day. 

The  interior  ceconomy  of  the  college  was  well 
regulated.  The  Jesuits  used  to  dine  in  a  great 
hall,  around  which  were  placed  long  tables  with 


tmtt  between  them  and  tht  walli,  but  not  on  th^ 
oppoNte  tide.  On  one  tide  th«  refectory  wm  » 
pul|)it»  in  which,  during  meals,  one  of  the  fathers 
uied  to  read  tome  religioui  book  i  but  when 
visiton  dined  with  them/  thii  practice  wat  omi^ 
ted ;  tlie  time  being  generally  employed  in  con- 
venation.  Their  dinners  were  aUvaya  good ;  and 
when  company  was  present,  their  dishes  were  ta 
numerous  as  at  a  great  feast.  They  never  per- 
mitted a  woman  to  reside  among  them.  All  were 
fathers  or  brothers,  the  latter  of  whom  were  young 
men  brought  up  to  be  Jesuits  i  they  used  to  pre- 
pare every  thing  for  dinner  in  the  hall,  and 
bring  it  on  table;  the  common  servants  not  being 
admitted.  "yik 

There  were  three  kinds  of  clergy  in  Canada: 
the  Jesuits,  the  priests,  and  the  recollects.  The 
first  were  considered  so  much  superior  to  the  rest, 
that  the  Canadians  had  the  following  proverb  to 
show  how  much  the  one  surpassed  the  other. 
^'  Pour  faire  un  Recollet,  il  faut  une  hacbette, 
pour  un  Pr^tre  un  ciseau,  mais  pour  un  Jesuite, 
il  faut  un  pinceau.**  "  To  make  a  recollect  you 
must  have  an  axe,  for  a  priest  a  chisel,  but  for  a 
Jfesuit  you  must  have  a  pencil." 

The  Jesuits  were  generally  very  learned  and 
studious,  and  very  agreeable  company.  In  their 
whole  deportment  there  was  something  so  pleas- 
ing and  irresistible,  that  it  is  not  surprising  they 
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captifBtod  the  mindt  of  the  people.    In  iniied 
company  they  never  tpoke  of  religiovt  mattari, 
end  if  the  lubject  by  chtnce  wii  introduoed,  they 
generally  avoided  ditputet.    They  had  the  cha- 
racter of  being  always  ready  to  render  atvittance, 
often  eren  before  it  wai  required  of  them ;  and 
•their  convertatton  wai  to  entertaining  and  learned, 
that  a  penon  leldom  could  be  tired  of  their  com- 
pany.   They  never  cared  to  become  preeehert  to 
a  congregation  in  town  or  country,  but  always 
Jeft  those  places  and  the  emoluments  arising  from 
them  to  the  priests.    All  their  business  in  Canada 
'Was  to  convert  the  Indians,  and  with  that  view 
their  missionaries  were  scattered  over  every  part 
of  the  country.    I'hese  missionaries  were  so  ateal- 
ous  in  their  cause,  that  in  winter  they  accom- 
panied the  Indians  in  their  great  hunting  parties, 
when  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  suffer  all 
imaginable  inconveniences  i  walking  in  the  snow 
all  day,  and  at  night  lying  in  the  open  air,  regard- 
less of  good  or  bad  w«^ather,  and  what  was  often 
worse,   lying  in  the  Indian  wigwams,  huddled 
together  with  the  savages,  who  were  frequently 
swarming  with  fleas  and  other  vermin.     These 
hardships,  sometimes  aggravated  by  hunger,' did 
the  Jesuits  undergo  for  the  sake  of  converting  the 
Indiams ;  but  as  much  perhaps  for  political  as  re- 
ligious reasons.     Yet  what  an  indefatigable  body 
of  men  must  they  have  been !  for  though  they 
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were  leeking  their  own  aggrmditement,  m  well 
M  to  further  the  politicti  Ttewt  of  their  own  coun- 
try, one  would  think  that  the  life  of  hardthipt 
which  they  led,  would  have  cooled  their  zeal  % 
and  no  douht  but  it  would,  had  they  been  any 
other  people  than  Jeiuits.  I'hit  body  of  men 
mutt  have  been  of  great  tervice  to  their  country ; 
for  they  were  often  able  to  persuade  the  Indiani 
to  break  their  treaties  with  the  English,  and 
make  war  upon  them,  to  bring  their  furs  to  the 
French,  and  not  permit  the  English  to  come 
amongst  them.  Sometimes  the  Indians,  when 
in  liquor,  would  kill  the  Jesuits,  calling  them 
spies,  or  excuse  themselves  by  saying  that  the 
brandy  had  killed  them. 

The  Jesuits  never  attended  at  funerals,  nor 
visited  the  sick,  nor  heard  confessions ;  those  of- 
fices they  left  for  the  priests.  They  were  reck, 
oned  a  most  cunning  set  of  people,  who  generally 
succeeded  in  their  undertakings,  and  surpassed 
all  others  in  acuteness  and  understanding;  they 
were  therefore  not  without  jealous  enemies  in 
Canada.  It  was  their  custom  never  to  receive 
any  amongst  them,  but  persons  of  very  promis- 
ing parts;  so  that  no  blockheads  ever  crept  into 
their  society.  An  anecdote  to  this  effect  is  re- 
lated of  Christopher  Clavius,  a  German  Jesuit, 
distinguished   for  his  mathematical   knowledge, 
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■ad  toi ployed  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  Ui«  rtforni^ 
tion  of  the  calender.  He  died  et  Rome  in  l6l9, 
■t  the  ege  of  •eventy-Hve.  Thii  learned  oherao* 
ter,  wlien  a  boy,  wu  entered  in  ■  college  of  Jo- 
•uitRi  end,  attcr  having  been  tried  at  feveral 
parti  of  learning,  wai  upon  the  point  of  bring 
diimiiaed  ai  a  hopeleM  blooklicad,  until  one  of 
the  fatlien  took  it  in  hii  head  to  make  an  euay 
of  hill  parfi  in  geometry,  which  it  leemi  hit  bii 
geniut  to  luckily,  that  he  afterwards  became  one 
of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  the  age.  It  it 
commonly  thought  that  the  sagacity  of  the  fathen 
in  discovering  the  talent  of  a  young  student,  haa 
not  a  little  contributed  to  the  distinction  which 
their  order  lias  obtained  in  the  world.  .i 

On  the  other  hand,  the  priests  received  the 
best  kind  of  people  tliey  could  meet,  and  the  re- 
collects were  yet  less  careful.  They  never  endea- 
voured to  get  cunning  fellows  among  them,  but 
took  all  that  offered ;  and  so  far  from  tormenting 
their  brains  with  much  learning,  they,  on  putting 
on  the  monastic  habit,  often  forgot  what  little 
they  knew.  As  they  bad  made  vows  of  poverty, 
they  subsisted  by  begging,  and  the  young  monks 
or  brothers  used  to  carry  a  bag  from  house  to 
house  to  receive  alms.  Such  an  order  of  men  in 
a  new  country,  like  Canada,  was  most  destruc- 
tive to  society,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  co- 
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lofiy.   They  wtre  t  He  tocMtt  of  the  leml,  ■nd  the 
beneUt  of  their  ektermtiietion  innit  bt  leniibly 

The  revenue  of  the  Smmt  Mciety  %nii  vrry 
eeniidenible,  being  opwerds  of  t\«elve  thounml 
pounds  per  ■rnium,  at  the  time  it  reverted  to  the 
erown.  It  had  been  for  •evertl  yean  enjoyed 
iolely  by  an  old  father,  who  had  lurvived  all  the 
rett.  Thii  Jeeuil,  whoie  name  was  Jean  Jotepli 
Catot,  WM  a  native  of  Switserland,  and  born  in 
I7M.  In  hit  youth  he  was  no  more  than  porter 
to  the  college  I  but  having  coniiderable  merit, 
he  wai  promoted,  and  in  the  course  of  time  re^ 
ceived  into  the  order.  He  had  the  character  of 
poiieising  an  amiable  and  generous  disposition, 
and  employed  his  large  income  in  charitable 
por|x)ses.  He  died  a  few  years  ago,  at  a  very 
advanced  age.  For  some  time  previous  to  his 
death,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  apartments,  and 
became  inaccessible  to  all  but  his  attendantit. 
The  crown,  on  his  demise,  came  into  possession 
of  the  property,  for  the  management  of  which 
commissioners  have  been  appointed.  The  lands 
which  belonged  to  that  body,  as  well  indeed  as 
to  the  religious  orders  in  general,  are  by  far  the 
best  in  the  country,  and  produce  the  greatest 
revenues. 

The  French  seminary  or  college  at  Quebec  is 
situated  close  to  the  French  cathedral,  between 
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the  market-place  and  the  ramparts.  The  buiklinjp 
is  spacious,  and  substantially  built,  though,  like 
most  of  the  public  ediBcen  in  Quebec,  it  has  luf- 
fered  much  from  fire.  It  \mi  burned  down  in 
1703,  and  again  in  1705,  when  just  rebuilt.  At 
the  back  of  the  seminary,  there  is  a  very  extensive 
garden,  well  laid  out,  and  possessing  every  requi- 
site that  can  contribute  to  the  recreation  of  the 
students.  It  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
river,  the  island  of  Orleans,  and  the  opposite 
shores.  The  seminary  was  originally  instituted 
to  bring  up  students  for  the  priesthood.  No 
funds  were  allowed  for  the  education  of  youth 
in  general ;  but  since  the  conquest  it  has  ad« 
mitted  scholars  without  limitation  of  number,  for 
an  acknowledgement;  of  five  shillings  per  annum 
for  out- pensioners,  and  twelve  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings for  boarders.  The  boys  educated  there  at 
present  are  numerous,  and  chiefly  the  children  of 
the  French  inhabitants.  Those  intended  for  the 
church  remain  there  till  their  education  is  com- 
pleted, or  till  a  parish  can  be  given  them. 

The  nunneries  have  not  been  restricted  by  Go- 
vernment, consequently  they  are  in  general  well 
filled.  The  Ho^el  Dieu  is  a  large  building,  situ- 
ated, with  its  gardens,  near  Palace  Gate.  It  was 
founded  in  l638  by  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon, 
who  sent  from  the  Hospital  at  Dieppe  three  nuns, 
for  the  purpose  of  commencing  this  charitable 
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institution.     It  coniiitt  of  an  hospital  for  the 
sick,  who  are  received  here,  and  attended  by  the 
Buns,  without  any  expense  to  the  patients.    The 
invalids  df  both  sexes  are  comfortably  lodged  in 
wards,  and  every  attention  paid  to  them  by  the 
sisters,  of  whom  there  are  about  twenty-seven, 
with  a  superior.     Females  are  received  as  novices 
for  two  years,  during  which  time  they  wear  the 
white  veil ;  and  if  they  then  are  determined  to 
enter  the  order,  they  take  the  black  veil,  which 
seals  their  initiation,  and  incloses  them  in  the 
convent  for  life.     It  is  very  seldom,  however,  that 
a  female  goes  into  the  religious  houses  of  this 
country  until  she  despairs  of  ever  getting  a  hus- 
band.    Some  few  young  and  handsome  girls  have 
at  different  times  sacriBced  themselves,  either 
from  resentment  or  despair,  at  the  caprice  of  a 
parent,  or  the  faithless  conduct  of  a  lover. 
■    I   heard  of  a   singular  anecdote  concerning  a 
young  lady,  who  had  a  narrow  escape  from  per- 
petual imprisonment  in  one  of  the  convents  at 
Quebec.      It  seems  that  the  mother,  Madame 

B 1  d'A y,  had  made  a  most  absurd  and 

ridiculous  vow,  previous  to  the  birth  of  this  child, 
that  if  she  died  in  child-birth,  and  the  infant  was 
a  female,  it  should  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
Christ.  This  event  did  happen,  and  the  child 
was  accordingly  brought  up  in  the  strictelst  man- 
ner at  the  convent.    The  father  too  appeared 
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fully  d<!t^rniinecl,  that  when  of  age  hit  diughtei* 
ihould  take  the  veil,  agreeable  to  the  dying  re- 
quest of  her  mother.  When  the  young  lady, 
faowever,  grew  up  to  years  of  maturity,  she 
seemed  more  inclined  to  fulfil  the  divine  Com- 
mand of  the  Almighty,  to  "  increase  and  multi. 
ply/'  than  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy  in  a  convent. 
Her  heart  was  soon  captivated  by  the  tender  assi- 
duities of  a  gallant  youth,  and  vows  of  love, 
instead  of  religion,  bound  her  to  him.  Their 
affection  was  mutual,  and  as  long  as  she  reflected 
upon  that,  she  dreaded  not  the  infatuated  vow  of 
her  mother. 

.  It  happened  that  her  lover  was  obliged  to  go 
abroad  for  some  time.  Imperious  circumstances 
delayed  his  return,  and  the  time  approached 
when  she  was  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  altar.  It 
was  now  two  years  since  he  had  left  her,  and  for 
«  long  time  she  had  heard  no  tidings  of  him. 
Hope,  fear,  and  despair,  alternately  took  pos- 
session of  her  mind.  She  could  not  believe  that 
he  was  faithless,  yet  knew  not  bow  to  account 
for  his  absence  and  neglect;  at  a  period  too  when 
be  must  be  acquainted  with  her  unfortunate  de- 
stination.  The  father  persisted  in  his  determina<> 
tion  to  make  her  renounce  the  world,  and  the 
day  arrived  when  this  distressing  scene  was  to 
take  place.  Her  story  was  well  known  in  Que* 
bee,  and  crowds  were  at  the  convent  at  an  early 
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kour  to  wittieti  the  iight^  Like  a  Iamb  led  iti 
he  sacrificed,  she  approached  the  altar.  The 
bishop  commenced  the  ceremony,  which  gene- 
rally lasts  a  considerable  time.  At  length  he 
came  to  that  part  where  slue  is  asked  whether 
she  will  accept  the  veil,  that  is  to  wed  her  to 
Christ }  At  this  moment  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
her  pale  and  death.  I  ike  countenance.  Her  eyes 
were  drowned  in  tears,  and  her  frame  was  nearly 
inking  under  such  a  weight  of  woe,  when,  look- 
ing round  the  crowd,  she  suddenly  started,  and 
immediately  turning  to  the  bishop,  declared^ 
with  much  /Irmness,  that  she  Would  be  wedded 
io  no  one  on  earth  but  that  young  man,  pointing 
to  her  lover.  In  an  instant  all  eyes  were  turned 
upon  the  fortunate  youth,  who  had  providentially 
arrived  that  day  at  Quebec,  and,  on  hearing  the 
melancholy  tale,  immediately  hurried  to  the  con^ 
vent  i  and,  pushmg  his  way  through  the  crowds 
arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  unfortunate 
catastrophe.  It  was  a  joyful  scene,  and  the 
bishop,  without  hesitation,  married  the  young 
couple  on  the  spot. 

The  convent  of  Ursulines  was  instituted  in 
1639,  by  a  rich  young  widow  in  France,  Ma- 
dame de  la  Peltrie,  for  the  education  of  female 
children.  It  belongs  to  a  superior  and  thirty-six 
nuns,  who  instruct  the  girls  in  reading,  embroi- 
dery, and  fine  work  ;  no  men  are  allowed  to  visit 
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this  or  any  of  the  convents,  without  permiNion 
from  the  bishop.  The  titters*  of  St.  Ursuleare 
more  strict  and  recluse  than  those  of  the  other 
convents.  They  have  a  large  garden  adjoining 
their  house,  which  supplies  them  with  a  variety 
of  fruit,  herbs,  and  vegetables,  a  portion  of  which 
they  sell  to  the  inhabitants ;  for  their  institution 
is  not  very  rich.  They  also  employ  themselves 
with  embroidery,  pickling  and  preserving  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  which  are  disposed  of  for 
the  benefit  of  the  society.  This  convent,  like 
the  rest  of  the  public  buildings  in  Canada,  has 
sufiered  two  or  three  times  by  fire.  It  is  now 
substantially  built  of  stone,  and  the  roof  covered 
with  tin. 

The  general  hospital,  which  is  situated  some 
distance  out  of  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  St.  Charles,  surrounded  by  meadow-lands, 
is  the  third  convent  belonging  to  Quebec.  It 
was  founded  about  the  year  1 693,  by  M.  de  St. 
Vallier,  bishop  of  Quebec,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  support  and  relief  to  the  infirm,  the 
aged,  the  sick,  and  wounded  poor,  of  both  sexes, 
and  in  this  charitable  and  praise-worthy  service 
it  continues  to  this  day.  A  superior  and  thirty- 
seven  sisters  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  institution,  in 
a  manner  that  does  them  the  highest  honour,  and 
entitles  them  to  the  gratitude  and  thanks  of  the 
public.     Their  religious  duties  are   performed 
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without  relaxing  those  of  hnnianityi  tnd  their 
leiiura  inomenti  are  spent  in  useful  and  omimen- 
tal  worlds,  the  profits  of  wliich  assist  the  revenues 
of  the  hospital. 

I  cannot  quit  tliis  cursory  notice  of  the  female 
religious  institutions  at  Quebec,  without  paying 
them  a  tribute  of  applause  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled.  Few,  it  is  true,  go  into  those  holy 
receptacles,  but  such  as  are  tired  of  the  world. 
They  are  either  satiated  with  its  pleasures,  or 
disgusted  with  its  cares.  But  the  objects  for 
which  they  leave. the  world,  are  not  to  live  in 
easy  idleness,  or  careless  indifference.  Two  out 
of  three  institutions  bestow  their  time,  attention, 
and  property,  upon  the  sick  and  aged  poor.  The 
other  devotes  the  services  of  its  sisters  to  the 
education  and  instruction  of  young  females.  Such 
are  the  charitable  offices  performed  by  the  Ca- 
nadian nuns,  whose  religious  duties  are  equally 
meritorious. 

The  existence,  therefore,  of  these  religious 
orders  I  conceive  to  be  highly  advantageous  to 
the  people  of  Canada,  and  serviceable  to  the  Go- 
vernment.  In  a  catholic  country  governed  and 
regulated  by  the  liberal  constitution  of  England^ 
those  institutions  are  rendered  of  public  utility. 
The  suppression  of  the  male  orders  was  wise  and 
politic,  because,  however  useful  the  Jesuits  might 
hatKe  been  to  their  own  Government,  it  is  hardly 
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poftible  that  they  could  htve  ever  been  reoon* 
ciled  to  act  in  favour  of  one  whoie  religious 
tenets  clashed  w«th  their  own.  As  to  the  begging 
friarsi  no  nation  could  be  benefited  by  them. 
The  priests  or  catholic  clergy,  at  present  so  nu- 
merous, and  who  have  received  the  support  and 
protection  of  the  English  (lovcrnmeiit,  are  en- 
titled to  particular  notice.  From  '^hf.  great  in- 
fluence which  they  possess  over  the  minds  of  the 
Canadians,  their  importance  cannot  be  questioned. 
In  a  subsequent  chapter  I  shall  offer  some  obser- 
vations upon  them. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

VpperTown  of  Quebec — New  Buildings^^Butckert^ 
Market — Show  of  Meat  the  Day  after  Oood 
Firiday'-^Feaating  after  Lent—^Ptice  of  Provi- 
sions-^^Frozen  Provisions  kept  for  J!ve  Months-^ 
Extravagant  Price  of  European  Goods — Tommy 
Cods-^Fish — fVild  Pigeons — A  Market  Scene 
•^•Poor  Mulrooney — The  Habitant  outwitted-—' 
Stinking  Cheese  an  Epicurean  Delicacy— ^Butter 
from  Green  Island — Frozen  Milk—Maple  Sugar 
'^Origin  of  eating  sweet  Things  with  Meat — 
Price  of  Articles  at  Market — Canadian  Cur- 
rency. 

The  Upper  Town  is  certainly  the  most  agree- 
able part  of  Quebec  both  in  summer  and  winter. 
In  the  former  season,  the  heat  is  not  so  intense 
as  in  many  parts  of  the  Lower  Town,  nor  in 
winter  is  it  so  dreary  and  dull.  The  cold  is, 
however,  severer  by  several  degrees.  Even  be- 
tween Cape  Diamond  and  the  Upper  Town,  there 
is  frequently  a  difference  in  the  weather  of  nearly 
10  degrees.  The  thermometer  in  February  I8O7 
was  30  degrees  below  0  in  St.  Louis-street,  and 
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on  the  Cape  30  below  0 ;  the  latter  being  ele« 
vated  upwardi  of  70  feet  above  the  former. 

The  itreeti  in  the  Upper  Town  are  not  remark- 
able for  width ;  but  many  of  them  are  tolerably 
paved,  yet  a  conaiderable  part  of  the  town  remains 
without  that  beneficial  improvement.  A  fortifled 
town,  confined  like  Quebec  to  the  lummit  and 
bate  of  a  iteep  roch,  it  not  very  well  adapted 
either  for  convenient  itreeti  or  elegant  building! ( 
ibey  muit  alwaya  be  regulated  by  the  localitiet 
pf  it!  situation.  But  much  more  might  certainly 
!)#¥•  been  effeeted  for  general  comfort  and  con* 
xenienoe*  bad  this  place  fallen  into  thr;  hands  of 
foy  other  than  a  Roman  Catholic  people,  whose 
numerous  religious  institutions  have  occupied 
iietrly  one-half  the  town.  Their  large  buildings, 
and  extensive  gardens,  were  not  of  so  much  con- 
sequence in  the  early  settlement  of  Quebec ;  but 
when  population  increaseri,  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  lived  within  the  walls,  were  obli* 
ged  for  want  of  room  to  reside  without  t  aud  have 
formed  what  are  called  the  suburbs  of  St.  John,. 
^^.  Rocque,  &c. 

Since  the  conquest,  improvements  have  gone 
on  but  slowly,  owing  to  the  fluptuating  state  of 
commerce ;  from  which  source  alone  the  meant 
can  be  provided.  Of  late  years,  however,  several 
alterations  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the 
extinction  of  the  male  religious  orders,  whose 
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houtei  mid  lantii  hate  devolved  to  the  crowAi 
and  mniU*  room  for  the  erection  of  new  ediAcei. 
Some  public  buildingt  have  been  erected,  but  es» 
cept  the  English  church,  with  very  little  taite  i 
and  even  that  ii  not  yet  complete,  for  it  required 
to  be  inclosed  with  an  iron  railing,  instead  df 
the  old  rotten  wall  which  at  present  degrades  th# 
building.  Several  streets  have  been  paved,  and 
pivate  houses  built  upon  more  improved  prhi^ 
ciples  than  those  which  before  occupied  thei^ 
sites.  There  is  yet  room  enough,  in  different^^ 
parts  of  the  town,  for  many  more  houses,  whicb 
will  no  doubt  be  erected  as  commerce  and  popu*' 
lation  increase. 

In  speaking  of  the  new  buildings,  I  cannot 
avoid  observing,  that  of  all  those  which  have  dft** 
graced  the  public  taste,  the  circular  btrtldrMg 
erected  in  the  Upper  Town  market- phice  htai 
disgraced  it  the  roost.  This  edifice,  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded,  is  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  of 
stone,  surmounted  by  an  immense  dome  or  cupolar 
of  wooden  frame-work,  covered  on  the  outside* 
with  planks.  On  the  top  is  a  sort  of  lantern, 
or  circular  chamber,  with  planked  roof.  The 
sides  of  this  lantern  are  glazed  for  the  admit- 
tance of  light  into  the  interior,  but  they  have' 
very  fittle  eiTect  in  such  an  extensive  building. 
The  frame-work  inside  the  dome  is  ingenious 
enough,  and  does  more  credit  to  the  artist  who' 
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erected  then  to  thoM  who  designed  luch  a  crude 
nua  M  the  whole  building  preientt. 

The  heevincM  and  difpro|iortion  of  iti  parte 
may  be  easily  conceived,  when  it  ii  known  that 
the  diameter  of  its  bate,  and  itt  perpendicular 
height,  are  exactly  the  lame,  being  juit  one  hun« 
dred  feet  each. 

At  flrtt  light  a  itrangcr  fancies  that  he  beholds 
the  grand  amphitheatre  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Quebec,  where  skilful  horscmunship  or  splendid 
spectacles  enliven  the  long  evenings  of  a  Cana- 
dian  winter ;  but  how  great  is  his  surprise  wlien, 
on  a  closer  inspection,  he  discovers  that  this  vast 
edifice  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  butchers* 
shamble,  a  mere  receptacle  for  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork !  Not,  indeed,  that  the  elegance  of  the 
building  itself  would  lead  him  to  think  that  it 
was  unworthy  of  such  a  fiite :  on  the  contrary,  he 
would  decide  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  butchers 
are  not  much  honoured  by  thft  structure,  however 
they  may  be  by  the  sum  of  money  that  has  been 
expended  for  them. 

Before  this  edifice  was  erected,  the  butchers 
occupied  small  wooden  stalls.  These  were  very 
inconvenient,  very  irregularly  built,  and  much 
exposed  to  the  weather.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  meat  stalls  should  be  secured  against  the 
heat  in  summer,  and  the  cold  in  winter.  The  i^e^ 
building  has  provided  for  the  first  of  these  requi^ 
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titft,  byft  the  Mverity  of  th«  wintef*  ii  felt  at  |)rt- 
•ent  in  iti  grettrtt  ri|{our. 

TIm*  oilier  |}trti  of  the  mtrket-plMe  are  occu- 
pied fp  in  Ave  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  twelve, 
by  the  Iftbitani  (country  people),  who  bring 
the  productions  of  their  farms  to  market  in  carta 
during  the  summer,  and  in  sleighs  in  the  winter, 
'fhcy  generally  bring  their  wives  and  daughters 
with  them,  who  often  remain  exposed  all  the 
morning  to  the  piercing  cold  of  winter,  or  the 
burning  sun  of  summer,  disposing  of  their  provi- 
sions, while  their  huNbands  or  fathers  are  getting 
drunk  in  the  spirit-shops  and  taverns.    The  carta 
with  hay  and  wood  arc  stationed  by  thcmselvea, 
near  the  barracks.      The  rest  with  meat,  fruit, 
vegetables,  &c.,  occupy  the  other  parts  of  the 
market-place.   Here  the  groups  of  country  people 
who  present  themselves  to  view  with  their  little 
stock  of  provisions,  their  singular  mode  of  dress, 
their  language  and  behaviour,  form  a  novel  and 
curious  sight  to  a  person  unaccustomed  to  the 
country.  ' 

The  markets  are  supplied  with  beef,  mutton, 
pork,  and  veal,  by  the  Habitani,  as  well  as  the 
butchers ;  though  the  latter  generally  feed  their 
own  cattle,  and  kill  them  for  sale  as  required. 
Their  meat  is  frequently  better  than  that  of  the 
country  people.  The  fattest  pork  that  can  be 
procured  is  bought  by  the  lower  order  of  the  Ca« 
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nadians,  who  scarcely  eat  any  other  meat.  Tiie 
Habitans,  in  particular,  live  for  months  u|M>n 
pork  ;  a  small  piece  of  which,  boiled  down  with 
some  peas  or  beans  into  a  soup,  constitutes  their 
chief  dish.  The  veal  sold  by  the  Habitans  is  in 
general  very  young,  as  red  as  beef,  and  does  not 
eat  well. 

During  Lent  the  French  people  live  upon  fish 
and  vegetables,  which  they  contrive  to  dress  in 
the  most  palatable  manner.  The  day  after  Good 
Friday  the  butchers  make  a  show  of  their  meat) 
somewhat  similar  to  our  butchers  before  Christ^ 
mas.  The  former  decorate  their  meat  vtith  flowers 
and  ribbands  in  order  to  tempt  their  customers^ 
though  one  would  think  that  but  little  indttce4 
ment  was  necessary  to  invite  them  to  eat  after  so 
long  a  fast.  The  Catholics  at  the  clo86  of  Lent 
have  a  regale,  and  the  butchers  do  not  neglect  to 
take  advantage  of  that  propitious  moment.  The 
finest  quarters  and  joints  are  ticketed  with  the 
names  of  those  happy  people,  who  are  alert  enough 
to  rise  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  get  to  market  before  their  neighbours. 

The  dogs  in  little  carts,  which  are  mentioned 
by  IjHr.  Weld  and  former  writers,  are  now  not 
much  in  use,  except  by  boys;  every  thing  i» 
brought  to  n>arket  in  carts,  or  sleighs,  drawn  by 
horses.  The  markets  of  Quebec  are  well  supplied 
with  every  thing  the  country  aflbrds.  In  summer 
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the  following  articles  are  brought  to  Oiarket  by  the 

Habitans,  and  generally  sold  at  the  prices  affixed 

to  them. 

Sterling  money. 

'Beef  per  lb.  l^d.  to  4d, 
Mutton  per  lb.  4d.  to  64,;  per  sheep 
Bs.  to  10^. 
Meat,  s  Lamb  per  quarter  3s,  6d,  to  4s,  6d, 
Veal  6d.  to  7d.  per  lb. 
Pork  5d,  to  6d»  per  lb. 
^Sausages 
'Turkeys  per  couple  3^.  6d,  to  5s. 


Poultry 

and 
Oame. 


Fowls 

Chickens 

Geese 

Wilddo. 

Partridges 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Is,  3d.  to  Qs. 
7d.  to  iOd, 

2s,  6d,  to  43,  6d. 


lOd,  tol5£?. 
Is.  6d.  to  49. 
6d,  to  Sd, 


Pigeons  per  doz. 
^Hares    each 
'Eels,  price  according  to  the  size. 

Trout  do. 

Perch  do. 

Poisson  Dor^e      do. 

Maskinong^  do. 

Shad  each  id,  to  2d, 
Fish.  <  Sturgeon    " 

Achigan 

Black  bass 

Salmon  >^  various  prices,  according  to  theilse. 

pi       K  #^  /I    I      ^*  '°™'  periods  cod  and  salmon  are 
m!  reSll  l>0u    I      as  dear  as  in  London. 

Salt  Cod 

ICatFish     J 
Veffe.  fP***^*^*  ^8rf.  to  20c?.  per  bushel, 
ta^  *  I  ^^^'^''S^^  *^*  ^^  2rf.  each. 

vOnions  per  hundred  lOd, 
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Vege-^ 
tables. 


Fruit  < 


"Leeks  per  bundle  4d. 

Carrots  but  very  little  cheaper  than  in 
,     London. 

Turnips  do. 

Peas  do. 

Beans  do. 

Beet  do. 

Celery  do. 

Sallad  do. 

Asparagus  per  bundle 

Cotonnier        do.  ^ 

Parsnips 
.Boiled  Corn,  Herbs,  &c. 

Apples  18s.  per  barrel 

Pears  but  few  at  market 

Strawberries  about  6d.  per  quart 

Currants 

Gooseberries 

Raspberries 

Blueberries 

Blackberries 

Plums 

Melons 


Sun- 
dries. 


'Maple  sugar 
Flour  per  cwt. 
Lard       .     , 
Tallow    .     . 
Tobacco     .     . 
Butter      .     . 

Oats  per  minot  2*.  bU  to  3*. 
Hay  per  bundle  6d.  to  ^d. 
Straw  per  do.     Qd,  to  3d, 
Wood  per  cord  12*.  to  16j. 
Stinking  Cheese,  Soap,  Mogasina 
Fur,  &c. 


2d.  to  3d.  per  lb. 
18*.  to  25*. 
6d.  to  gd.  per  lb, 
9d.  to  lOc^.  do. 
.     .    yd.  do. 
Qd.  to  I4d.  do. 
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In  winter  a  portion  only  of  the  preceding  ar- 
tides  are  brought  to  market.     As  soon  as  the 
river  between  Quebec  and  the  Island  of  Orleans 
is  frozen  over,  a  large  supply  of  provisions  is  re* 
ceived  from  that  island.    The  Canadians  at  the 
commencement  of  winter  kill  the  greatest  part 
of  their  stock,   which  they  carry  to  market  in 
a  frozen  state.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  then 
supply  themselves  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
poultry  and  vegetables  till  spring,  and  keep  them 
in  garrets  or  cellars.     As  long  as  they  remain 
frozen,  they  preserve  their  goodness,   but  they 
will  not  keep  long  after  thsy  have  thawed.   1  have 
eaten  turkeys  in  April  which  have  been  kept 
in  this  manner  all  the  winter,  and  found  them 
remarkably  good.     Before  the  frozen  provisions 
are  dressed,  they  are  always  laid  for  some  hours 
in  cold  water,  which  extracts  the  ice ;  otherwise, 
by  a  sudden  immersion  in  hot  water,  they  would 
be  spoiled. 

The  articles  of  life  are  certainly  very  reasonable 
in  Canada ;  but  the  high  price  of  house  rent  and 
European  goods,  together  with  the  high  wages  of 
servants,  more  than  counterbalances  that  advan- 
tage. A  person  must  pay  at  least  70  or  100  per 
cent,  upon  the  London  price,  for  every  article  of 
wearing  apparel,  furniture,  &c.,  unless  he  attends 
the  public  sales,  which  are  pretty  frequent,  and 
^here  articles  are  sometimes  sold  very  low ;  but 
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there  he  is  often  liable  to  be  deceived,  and  many 
%  keen  oeconomist  has  been  confoundedly  bit. 

The  Lower  Town  market-place  is  reckoned 
cheaiper  than  the  other.  It  is  not  so  large,  but  is 
generally  well  supplied.  Fish  is  at  certain  seasons 
abundant,  particularly  salmon  and  shad ;  the  latter 
is  classed  among  the  herrings,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles  in  flavour,  though  widely  differing  in 
•ize,  the  shad  being  as  large  as  a  moderate-sized 
salmon.  They  are  a  great  relief  to  the  poor 
people  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  as  at  that 
season  they  are  taken  in  shoals  in  the  river  of 
St.  Lawrence  from  the  entrance  to  more  than  two 
huiidred  miles  above  Quebec:  large  quantities 
are  salted  down  for  the  use  of  the  upper  province. 
Fresh  cod  are  very  rarely  brought  to  market.  A 
merchant  in  the  Upper  Town  usually  gets  a  sup- 
ply once  during  the  summer  season,  which  he 
keeps  in  an  ice-house,  and  retails  to  the  inhabi- 
tants at  nearly  the  Loudon  price.  Montreal  re- 
ceives a  supply  from  the  United  States  during  the 
winter  season ;  they  are  packed  up  in  ice,  and  a 
iew  of  them  find  their  way  to  Quebec. 

The  maskinongd  is  a  fish  of  the  pike  species, 
with  a  long  hooked  snout  projecting  over  the 
mouth.  ]t  is  caught  in  the  small  river  of  Maski- 
nong6,  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  above 
{Quebec.  Trout,  perch,  and  other  small  fish  ar^ 
plentiful    The  sturgeon,  the  basse,  the  achigan, 
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•od  a  large  ipeciei  oF  eel,  are  all  favourite  fish 
with  the  Canadians ;  but  the  pickerel,  or  poitson 
dorSe,  is  reckoned  the  best  Ihat  comes  to  market. 
It  is  a  small  fish,  seldom  exceeding  the  sizo  of  » 
haddock,  which  I  think  it  much  resembles  in 
flavour,  la  speaking  of  the  fish  I  must  not  omit 
a  curious  species,  about  the  size  and  appearance 
of  large  smelts,  but  far  inferior  to  them  in 
quality.  They  are  called  by  the  inhabitants 
tommy  codsf  and  are  caught  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
during  the  winter  season,  in  little  holes  which 
are  made  in  the  ice.  Small  huts  are  erected  over 
these  holes,  and  in  them  the  Canadians  fish  for 
the  tommy  cods  with  hooks  and  lines.  They 
generally  obtain  enough  to  reward  them  for  their 
trouble.  Many  sit  up  all  night  at  this  work ;  for 
ii  is  found  that  the  fish  bite  better  at  that  time 
than  in  the  day.  Great  quantities  are  broii^ht  to 
market,  and  are  very  serviceable  during  Lent. 
In  many  places  up  the  river,  where  they  are  taken 
in  great  abundance,  and  no  sufficient  sale  is  found, 
the  cpuntry  people  feed  their  cattle  with  them. 
The  eels  of  this  country  are  all  large,  and  by  no 
means  inviting  to  a  refined  taste.  They  have  a 
strong  rancid  flavour,  and  contain  a  great  deal  of 
ciil. 

Considering  the  vast  quantities  of  fish,  with 
which  the  river  and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  abound, 
I  think  the  markets  in  Canada  are  very  ill  sup- 
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plied.  Though  the  gulf  is  full  of  mickerel,  yet 
none  ever  appear  at  Quebec.  'Jyitters  are  some* 
time»  brought  from  Chuleur  Bay,  but  so  seldom, 
and  in  such  small  quantities,  that  an  oyster  feast 
is  considertd  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  very  rare 
treat.  They  are,  however,  but  of  an  indifferent 
quality ;  and  though  of  large  size  when  taken  out 
uf  the  shell,  yet  have  so  little  subtance  in  them, 
that,  when  cut  with  a  knife,  the  water  runs  out, 
and  they  diminish  at  least  a  fourth.  The  shells 
are  large,  and  adhere  to  each  other  in  great  clus- 
ters. The  herrings  of  Canada  are  large,  but  of 
indiflferent  quality.  Sprats  there  are  none ;  at  least 
iK)ne  ever  appear  on  shore. 

In  the  spring  the  markets  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  wild  pigeons,  which  are  sometimes 
sold  much  lower  than  the  price  I  have  mentioned : 
this  happens  in  plentiful  seasons;  but  the  im-' 
mense  flocks  that  formerly  passed  over  the  coun- 
try are  now  considerably  diminished  ;  or,  as  the 
land  becomes  cleared,  they  retire  further  back. 

The  beef  of  Canada  is  in  general  poor,  and 
tough  eating.  The  Canadians  have  not  got  into 
a  proper  method  of  fattening  their  cattle,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  lean  and  ill  fed.  The 
butchers  however  contrive  to  furnish  a  better 
sort,  which  they  fatten  on  their  own  farms.  The 
veal  is  killed  too  young  to  please  an  English  taste» 
and  the  pork  is  overgrown.    Mutton  and  lamb 
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Are  very  good ;  ond  tho  latter,  on  iti  first  coming 
in,  is  sold  at  a  price  which  would  not  disgrace 
a  London  market.  Tlic  Hahitans  sell  their  meat 
by  the  quarter,  half,  or  whole  carcase;  which 
accounts  for  the  different  prices  I  have  affixed  to 
those  articles.  The  butchers  retail  them  by  tlie 
pound. 

It  is  curious  in  winter  time  to  see  the  stiff  head- 
less carcases  of  the  sheep  stuck  upon  their  hind 
legs  in  different  parts  of  the  market-place.     It 
is  also  highly  amusing  to  behold  the  various 
groups  of  people,  of  all  descriptions,  that  sur 
round  the  Habitans,  looking  over  and  scrambling 
for  meat,  poultry,   and  vegetables.     Here  may 
be  seen  men,  women,  and  children;  masters,  mis- 
tresses, and  servants ;  judges  and  members  of  tfie 
council;  colonels,  captains,  and  private  soldiers; 
all  promiscuously  huddled  together  round  ihe  Ha- 
bitant's cart,  his  basket,  or  his  sack.    One  with  a 
couple  of  turkeys  in  his  hand;  another  with  a  goose; 
a  third  snatching  it  out  of  her  hand,  exclaiming 
"  That's  my  goose,  ma'am ;"  a  fourth  smelling  f* 
a  brace  of  partridges ;  a  fifth  throwing  the  fellow's 
potatoes,  cabbages,  onions,  apples,  &c.  into  a  little 
basket  which  she  carries  on  her  arm ;  a  sixth  mov- 
ing off  with  a  stinking  cheese  in  his  pocket ;  a  se- 
venth putting  a  mutton  carcase  under  his  arm, 
and  bawling  to  the  Habitant  to  take  his  money 
for  it.    In  the  midst  of  all  this  crowd  stands  the 
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poor  fSellow,  telling  the  price  of  half  •  doten  dif- 
ferent thingi  in  a  breath,  taking  the  money  of 
tome,  and  refusing  it  of  otheri.  Yet  it  very  sel- 
dom happens  that  he  loses  any  of  his  articles,  or 
suffers  himself  to  be  cheated. 

An  anecdote  is  however  told  of  a  soldier,  a  few 
years  ago,  who  stole  a  mutton  carcase  from  one  of 
the  Habitans,  and  carried  it  into  the  adjoining 
barracks.  The  countryman  got  information  of  it, 
•ad  applied  to  the  officer  on  duty  for  leave  to 
search  the  barrack-rooms  for  his  mutton.  The  offi- 
cer accordingly  accompanied  him;  and  after  goings 
through  several  of  the  apartments  they  came  into 
one  where  two  or  three  women  were  crying  and 
groaning  lamentably  over  a  dead  body,  stretched 
out  on  the  bed  and  covered  with  a  sheet.  The 
ofiiGer  asked  who  was  dead  ?  "  Ah,  plase  your 
honour,  it's  poor  Mulroooey,  who  died  suddenly 
with  the  gripes  this  morning."  The  Habitant, 
however,  began  to  suspect  that  poor  Mulrooney* 
might  be  no  other  than  his  mutton,  and  therefore 
requested  to  see  the  corpse.  The  officer  was  upon 
the  point  of  complying  with  his  wishes,  when 
the  women  immediately  set  up  the  Irish  howl, 
shrieking  aad  tearing  their  hair  most  piteously, 
and  falling  oo  the  body,  declared  that  they  nevier 
would  suffer  poor  dear  Mulrooney  to  be  taken  for 
the  carcase  of  a  sheep,  and  would  scratch  the 
Frenchman's  eyes  out  for  wishing  to  disturb  the 
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(Ii>ad.  They  were  just  going  to  put  their  tfireati 
in  execution,  when  the  countryman,  alarmed  for 
his  safety,  and  frightened  nt  thdi  howlings,  im-  , 
mediately  took  to  his  liecis  and  ran  out  of  the 
barracks,  though  not  without  strong  susjiiciuns 
that  MulroOney's  body  was  neitlier  more  nor  less 
than  his  mutton.  The  fact  was  afterwards  disco- 
vered; and,  I  believe,  some  remuneration  was 
made  the  man  for  the  loss  of  his  sheep. 

Another  trick  was  once  played  upon  a  Habi- 
tatit  by  a  soldier,  who  had  dressed  himself  as  an 
officer*!  footman.  He  went  to  the  countryman 
and  asked  what  he  had  got  in  his  bag?  The 
man  answered,  '*  A  pig  ;**  upon  which  the  soldier 
said  he  could  not  tell  whether  it  would  suit  his 
master,  but  would  take  the  pig  for  him  to  look 
at,  and  leave  a  dollar  till  he  came  back.  He 
accordingly  took  the  pig  into  the  barracks,  and 
returned  to  the  man  about  five  minutes  after, 
saying  that  he  was  sorry  the  pig  did  not  suit  his 
master,  and  received  his  dollar  back  again.  The 
unsuspecting  countryman  placed  his  bag  again  in 
the  cart  amongst  his  other  articles :  presently  an 
ptd  gentleman,  a  menniber  of  the  house  of  assembly, 
came  up,  and  began  to  overhaul  the  provisions  in 
the  cart.  "What  have  you  in  the  bag  there?" 
said  the  old  gc.itleman.  "  A  pig,  Sir."—"  Ah ! 
ah  I  let  me  look  at  it."  The  Habitant  laid  hold 
of  the  bag,  and  the  old  gentleman  opened  the 
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mouth  of  it  to  examine  the  pig,  when  u  large 
torn  cat  initantly  sprung  up  in  hit  face  and  made 
off  with  all  speed  for  the  barracks,  leaving  the 
member  of  the  house  of  assembly  and  the  Habi- 
tant in  the  utmost  coniternation. 

Among  the  articles  brought  to  market  if  one 
of  a  peculiar  description  called  stinking  cheese, 
which,  from  the  richness  of  its  flavour,  is  worthy 
of  a  place  at  any  of  our  city  feasts.  It  only  re- 
quires to  be  known  in  order  to  be  sought  after  by 
all  the  lovers  of  liighly* flavoured  dainties;  by  all 
who  can  fenst  upon  venison  and  wild  fowl  in  a  state 
of  putridity;  for  this  cheese  exactly  resembles 
those  epicurean  delicacies  in  the  odours  which  it 
exhales.  It  is  a  kind  of  new  cheese  made  into 
small  flat  cakes ;  but  to  reduce  it  to  a  rich  pala- 
table state,  the  country  people  wrap  it  up  in  wet 
hay  or  straw,  and  place  it  under  a  dunghill,  where 
after  it  has  lain  a  sufllicient  time  to  putrefy,  it  is 
taken  out  and  carried  to  market  for  sale.  I  have 
frequently,  on  passing  these  cheeses,  been  obliged 
to  hold  my  nose ;  yet  gentlemen  reckon  them 
a  great  delicacy,  and  put  two  or  three  with  the 
wet  musty  hay  into  their  pockets ! 

The  best  butter  is  brought  from  Green  Island, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  Quebec. 
That  sold  by  the  Canadians  in  the  market-place 
is  generally  of  a  cheesy  or  sour  flavour ;  owing  to 
the  cream  being  kept  so  long  before  it  is  churned. 
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Milk  ii  brought  to  market  in  the  winter  time  in 
Urge  frozen  cekes. 

Large  quantitiei  of  maple  lugar  are  lold  at  about 
half  the  price  of  the  Weit  India  lugar.  The 
manufacturing  of  this  article  takes  place  early  in 
the  spring,  when  the  tap  or  juice  rises  in  the 
maple  trees.  It  is  very  laborious  work,  as  at 
that  time  the  snow  is  just  melting,  and  the  Ca- 
nadians suffer  great  hardships  in  procuring  the 
liquor  from  an  immense  number  of  trees  dispi-  ^cd 
over  many  hundred  acres  of  land.  The  liquor  is 
boiled  down,  and  often  adulterated  with  flour, 
which  thickens,  and  renders  it  heavy :  after  it  is 
boiled  a  sufficient  time,  it  is  poured  into  tureens, 
and,  when  cold,  forms  a  thick  hard  cake  of  the 
tha|)e  of  the  vessel.  These  cakes  are  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  for  the  Canadians  do  not  trouble 
themselves  ab  at  refining  it.  The  people  in 
Upper  Canada  r^ake  it  very  white ;  and  it  may 
be  easily  clarified  equal  to  the  finest  loaf  sugar 
made  in  England. 

It  is  very  hard,  and  reqiliires  to  be  scraped 
with  a  knife  when  used  for  tea,  otherwise  the 
lumps  would  be  a  considerable  time  dissolving. 
Its  flavour  strongly  resembles  the  candied  bore- 
hound  sold  by  the  druggists  in  England,  and  the 
Canadians  say  that  it  possesses  medicinal  qualities, 
for  which  they  eat  it  in  large  lumps.  It  very 
possibly  acts  as  a  corrective  co  the  vast  quantity 
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of  fat  pork  which  they  ooniuroe,  m  it  poiio<s«f  • 
greater  degree  of  acidity  than  the  Weit  \w\m 
•ugar.  Before  lalt  wat  in  uite,  tugnr  wm  eaten 
with  meat  in  order  to  correct  iti  |>utre«cency. 
Hence,  probably,  the  cuitom  of  eating  iwevt 
apple  nauce  with  pork  and  gooae ;  and  currant 
jelly  with  hare  and  veniion. 

Hay  ii  lold  at  market  in  bundlei  of  17)bf. 
weight  each,  at  &0#.  the  hundred  bundlei.    Straw 
is  lold  in  the  tame  manner,   at  about  half  the 
price.     Wood  it  brought  to  market  in  carti  or 
aleight  i  three  loodi  make  one  cord,  which  lells  for 
from  13«.  to  15j.     Moit  people  at  Quebec,  how- 
ever, lay  in  their  wood  from  the  water  tide,  near 
the  Lower  Town  market-place.     It  it  brought 
down  the  river  in  summer,  in  cribs  of  six  cord* 
each.    A  cord  of  wood  is  six  feet  long,  four  feet 
high,  and  two  feet  deep,  and  it  sold  at  the  water 
tide  for  from  Bs,  to  gs.    The  expense  of  carting, 
piling,  and  sawing  the  wood  is  about   4s,  6d. 
more.    Cools  are  generally  brought  by  the  vessels 
as  ballast,  and  sell  from  90s,  to  30s.  per  chaldron 
at  Quebec ;  they  are  a  cheaper  fuel  than  wood, 
but  the  latter  is  better  adapted  for  the  stoves 
which  are  used  in  Canada.    The  French  people 
aetl  their  commodities  by  the  minotf  a  measure 
which  is  one  twelfth  more  than  the  Winchester 
bushel.    They  also  measure  land  by  the  arpeni, 
which  is  four- fifths  of  a  statute  acre. 


CANADIAN  CUmilMCr.  fP 

Money  ill  Ctnadt  ii  rt^ckoned  at  the  fallowing 
weight  and  currency,  agreeably  to  an  act  |Mi«M>d 
by  the  |)ruvincial  parliament  in  April  1808: — 

Du'U,  On.  dt.      I.      rf. 

Britiih  Gtiinea. .     .    .    .     5     tf  Troy  I     .1     4 
Joannei  of  Portugal    .     ,18     0  ...  4    0     O 

Moidoreofdo 6  18  ...   1   10    O 

American  Eagle  •  .     •     .11     6  ...  9  10    0 
When  weighed  in  bulk,  tb«  rale  ii  carrenqr,  4/.  0f.  per  os.Tnijr. 


17    0 


A     4 


4     4 


3   14     6 


1     9     8 


0  18     3 


Milled  Doubloon,  or  four  1 

Pistole  piece     ...  J 
French  Louiid'or, coined  \ 

before  1793.     .     .     .J 
French   Pittole,    coined  1 

before  the  lame  period  j 
When  weighed  in  bulk,  the  rate  it  curi>ency,  4).  7».  S^i.  per 
02.  Troy }  and  in  the  Mme  proportion  for  all  tlie  higher  and 
lower  denominationt  of  ihe  laid  gold  coina. 

For  every  grain  which  the  British,  Portugal, 
and  American  coins  weigh  more  than  the  stand- 
ard, there  is  to  be  allowed  and  added  2  \d,  cur- 
rency;  and  for  every  gr^in  less  2\d,  is  to  be  deduct- 
ed. And  fur  every  grain  which  the  Spanish  and 
French  gold  coins  weigh  more  ^r  less  than  the 
standard,  there  is  to  be  an  allowance  of  2^</.  cur- 
rency. 

In  every  payment  exceeding  the  sum  of  twenty 
pounds,  where  one  of  the  parties  requires  it,  gold 
U  to  be  weighed  in  bulk,  and  pass  at  the  above 
rates ;  and  a  deduction  of  half  a  grain  Troy  is  to 
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be  made  on  every  piece  of  coin  so  weighed,  as  a 
compensation  to  the  receiver  for  the  loss  he  may 
sustain  in  paying  away  the  same  by  the  single 
piece. 

The  silver  coins  are  as  follow : 

Canadian  currency. 
£.      $.      d. 

Spanish  Piastre  or  Dollar     ,     .     .  * ,    O     ft     0 
English  Crown       .......    0     5     6 

French  Crown,  of  6  livres  tournois  .  0  ft  6 
French  do.  of  4  livres  10  sols  tournois    0    4     3 

English  Shillii^    . Oil 

French  piece  of  S4  sols  tournois  ..Oil 
L*Escalin,  or  Pistoreen  .  .  •  .  •  .  6  I  O 
French  piece  of  36  sols  tournois     ..018 

The  copper  coin  in  circulation  is  English.  The 
halfpence  are  called  sols  by  the  French,  and  cop- 
pers by  the  British.  To  bring  sterling  money 
into  Canadian  currency,  one-ninth  must  be  added: 
and  to  bring  currency  into  sterling  one-tenth 
must  be  deducted. 
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CHAPTER  Vr. 

Curious  Jargon  in  the  Market-place — Bon  Tabac 
— ^n  Anecdote  of  an  Irishman  and  a  Habitant 
•^-Moccasins — Swamp  Boots — Strawberries^^ 
Raspberries — Fruit  brought  to  Market~-^Fege- 
tables — Potatoes  formerly  looked  upon  as  poi- 
sonous by  the  French — Rows  of  Cabbages  and 
Onions — Bread — Price  regulated  by  the  Magis- 
trates— Large  Exportation  of  Wheat — Colonel 
Caldwell — Breweries  established  at  Quebec — 
Hop  Plantation  at  Silleiy — Settlement  of  the 
Algonquins — Emily  Montague'— Wines  drunk  in 
Canada — Rum — Sugars — Quantity  of  Tea  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States — Tobacco— Salt 
-^Trades  and  Professions. 


A  CURIOUS  sort  of  jargon  is  carried  on  in  the 
market-place,  between  the  French  who  do  not 
understand  English,  and  the  English  who  do  not 
understand  French.  Each  endeavours  to  meet 
the  other  halfway,  in  his  own  tongue;  by  which 
means  they  contrive  to  comprehend  one  another, 
by  broken  phrases,  for  the  common  French  mar- 
keting terms  are  soon  picked  up.  This  inter- 
course between  the  French  and  English  has  occa- 
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sioned  the  former  to  ingraft  many  angticisms  in 
their  language,  which  to  a  stranger  arriving  from 
England,  and  speaking  only  boarding-school 
French,  is  at  first  rather  puzzling.  The  Cana- 
dians have  had  the  character  of  speaking  the 
purest  French  ;  but  I  question  whether  they  de- 
serve it  at  the  present  day, 

A  laughable  anecdote  is  related  of  an  Irishnian 
and  one  of  the  Habitans,  occasioned  rather  by  a 
play  upon  words,  than  from  any  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  parties. 

An  Irish  soldier  one  day  bought  a  large  quan- 
tity of  Canadian  tobacco,  and  wishing  to  dispose 
of  a  part  of  it,  he  divided  it  into  smaller  rolls, 
similar  to  those  which  are  sold  in  the  market. 
|f  e  then  posted  himself  in  a  crowded  place  and 
offered  his  tobacco  for  sale.  A  Habitant  came 
up,  and  taking  one  of  the  rolls  i^  his  hand, 
asked  if  it  was  "  bon  tabac^ — "  Oh,  by  Jasus/* 
says  Pat,  "  you  will  find  it  bone  enough.**  Upon 
which  the  Frenchman  and  the  Irishman  struck 
a  bargain  for  it ;  and  the  tobacco  was  sold  at  9 
very  good  profit.  The  next  d?iy,  i\owev«r,  thf 
Habitant  happening  to  espy  Pat  m  the  market- 
place, immediately  accused  him  of  cheating,  and 
complained  to  an  officer  who  w^s  passing  at  the 
time  of  the  Irishman's  roguery,  ar^d  produced  the 
bargain  which  he  had  purchased.  The  Irishman^ 
on  being  interrogated  respecting  his  conduct,  de- 
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clared  that  it  was  a  fair  and  honest  sale.  *'  Plose 
your  honour,  I  would  not  chate  a  Christian  for 
all  the  world :  he  asked  ine  if  it  was  *  bone  (abac^ 
and  sure  enough,  your  honour,  it  was ;  for  1  had 
wrapped  round  it  a  large  marrow  bone**  The 
Ji'ienchman,  when  he  came  to  understand  the 
jolce,  which  was  explained  to  him  by  the  officer, 
enjoyed  it  so  highly,  that  he  agreed  to  compro- 
mise the  matter  at  the  tavern.  Pat  joyfully  ac- 
ceded to  the  proposal,  and  swore  it  was  a  * .  / 
that  such  a  jewel  of  a  fellow  was  not  born  ii  dweet 
little  Ireland, 

Besides  articles  of  provisions,  a  quantity  of  furs, 
skins,  moccasins,  and  baskets  of  birch  bark,  are 
brought  to  market  by  the  Indians,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Lorette,  whose  chief  subsistence 
r^sts  more  upon  these  commodities  th^n  upon 
the  culture  of  the  ground.  Straw  hats,  moccasins, 
and  baskets,  are  also  offered  for  sale  by  the  Cana* 
dians.  The  moccasins  ar^  in  general  use  among 
the  country  people  as  shoes.  They  are  of  Indian 
origin,  and  well  adapted  for  dry  weather,  or  whea 
the  snow  is  hard  on  the  ground;  but  they  are  not 
calculated  to  resist  the  wet,  being  made  of  a 
spongy  sort  of  leather,  slightly  tanned,  and  with- 
out the  thick  soles  which  shoes  possess.  Thick 
woollen  socks  are  worn  inside,  and  partly  remedy 
theiv  defects.  Boots  of  the  same  leather,  with 
moccasin  feet,  are  much  worn  by  the  Habitans, 
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and  are  also  worn  over  others,  as  swamp  boots, . 
by  those  who  are  fond  of  shooting. 

The  fruit  of  Canada  is  not  remarkable  either 
for  goodness  or  cheapness,  except  strawberries 
and  raspberries,  which  are  brought  to  market  in 
gl-eat  abundance  during  the  leason.  They  are 
gathered  on  Ihe  plains  at  the  back  of  'Quebec, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  woods,  where  they  grow 
upon  the  ground,  or  among  the  shrubs,  in  wild 
luxuriance.  The  poor  Canadians  send  their  chil- 
dren to  gather  them,  and  afterwards  sell  them  to 
the  inhabitants  at  a  moderate  price.  It  is  an 
agreeable  sight  to  view  the  fields  covered  with 
strawberries,  in  blossom  or  ripe;  and  few  persons 
keep  them  in  gardens.  The  raspberry  bushes  are 
intermingled  with  the  underwood  of  the  forests, 
and  afford  an  agreeable  treat  to  those  who  are 
fond  of  rambling  in  the  woods.  That  pleasure  is 
however  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  mus' 
quitoes  and  sand  flies,  which  never  fail,  for  three 
or  four  months  in  the  summer,  to  annoy  those  who 
venture  to  penetrate  their  abode. 

Apples  and  pears  are  procured  from  Montreal, 
where  they  grow  in  more  abundance  and  in  greater 
perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada. They  are  sold  for  much  the  same  price  as 
in  England.  The  apple  which  is  most  prized  is 
what  they  call  the  "  pomme  gris,'*  a  timall  light 
brown  apple,  somewhat  resembling  the  russetin 
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in  appearance.  Many  persons  say  that  it  is  su- 
perior to  any  English  apple,  but  1  never  could 
agree  with  them  in  that  particular.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  not  equal  to  many  of  our  apples,  and  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  nonpareil,  an  apple  which 
*8  unknown  in  Canada.  Several  species  of  wifd 
apples  and  p^ars  are  found  in  the  w6ods,  but  they 
are  of  inferior  quality  to  those  cultivated  in  th6 
gardens  and  orchards. 

The  grapes  brought  to  market  are  mostly  of 
the  wild  species,  which  are  gathered  in  the  woods, 
or  from  vines  that  have  been  planted  near  the 
houses.  Little  care  has  been  taken  to  improve  the 
latter,  so  that  very  trifling  alteration  is  discernible. 
They  are  scarcely  larger  than  currants,  but  when 
ripe  have  a  pleasant  flavour,  though  rather  sharp 
Bnd  pungent.  There  are  a  few  European  vines 
cultivated  in  the  gardens,  but  the  grapes  are  sel-^ 
dom  to  be  purchased. 

Oranges  and  lemons  are  imported  from  En- 
gland, and  are  always  extremely  scarce ;  for  the 
damage  which  they  justain  on  the  voyage  renders 
them  a  very  unprofitable  article  for  sale.  They 
frequently  sell  (particularly  oranges)  at  one  or  two 
shillings  each.  The  lemons,  which  generally  keep 
better,  are  sometimes  as  low  as  sixpence;  but  they 
^re  often  not  to  be  purchased  at  any  price. 

Gooseberries,  blackberries,  and  blueberries,  are 
in  great  abundance,  and  grow  wild  in  the  woods. 
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Tliose  cultivated  in  gardens  are  much  superior. 
Currants  came  originally  from  Euro|)e,  and  ar« 
to  be  found  only  in  gardens;  there  is,  of  course, 
but  a  scanty  supply  of  them  at  market.  Plums 
are  plentiful  in  the  market;  they  are  of  th«  wild 
species,  though  often  introduced  into  gardens. 
They  are  generally  of  two  sorts,  the  white  and 
black,  and  resemble  the  most  common  of  our 
plums. 

Walnuts  and  Alberts  are  by  no  means  common 
in  Canada,  and  are  procifred  principally  by  im* 
portation  from  England.  Hickory  and  hazel  nuts 
are  met  with  in  the  forests.  The  English  walnut- 
trees  do  not  thrive  well  in  Canada ;  and  it  has 
been  remarked  by  naturalists,  that  the  European 
trees  were  always  more  forward  in  their  leaves 
and  flowers  than  the  native  trees  of  America;  in 
consequence  of  which  they  were  very  often  blight- 
ed  by  the  cold  nights,  which  are  frequent  in  the 
early  part  of  the  spring ;  while  the  American 
trees,  which  did  not  leaf  or  0ower  so  soon,  were 
generally  preserved.  Many  days  of  an  American 
spring  are  often  hatter  than  English  summers ; 
consequently,  our  trees  feeling  a  certain  d^ree  of 
warmth  so  early,  and  which  in  their  own  country 
brings  them  to  maturity,  are  not  prepared  for  the 
sudden  changes  to  which  the  American  climate  is 
liable.  The  English  walnut-tree  seems  particu- 
larly subject  to  the  variableness  and  severity  of 
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thnt  climate.  Even  in  the  more  southern  pnrts 
of  North  America,  it  lias  been  repeatedly  killed 
by  the  frost.  There  is  a  species  of  black  walnut- 
tree,  a  native  of  the  country,  the  fruit  of  whicii 
i«  called,  by  the  inhabitants,  'mtter-nuts;  they  are, 
however,  very  inferior  to  the  English  walnut. 
The  inhabitants  pickle  them  in  the  same  manm>i' 
as  we  do  the  latter,  but  they  do  not  possess  their 
flavour. 

Cherries  are  seldom  seen  in  the  markets ;  they 
are  the  production  only  of  gentlemen's  gardens. 
Two  sort'  of  wild  cherries  are  plentifully  scat- 
tered over  the  country.  They  are,  probably, 
mere  varieties,  though  they  differ  materially  in 
flavour.  They  are  called  choke  cherries  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  seldom  applied  to  any  other  pur- 
pose than  the-  making  of  liqueur.  I'he  berries 
with  their  stones  are  bruised,  and  put  into  bottles 
of  rum,  brandy,  or  gin,  with  sugar,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  thfy  make  a  very  agreeable 
liqueur,  resembling  noyau. 

Melons  of  various  kinds  are  cultivated  in  great 
plenty  in  Canada.  The  water  and  musk  melon 
are  most  general.  They  do  not  thrive  so  well 
about  Quebec,  as  at  Three  Rivers  and  Montreal. 
They  are  sown  frequently  on  hot-beds,  but  oftener 
ill  the  open  fields  and  gardens,  and  the  summer 
.  heat  is  sufficient  to  ripen  them  without  the  aid 
of  glases.     A  species  of  yellow  fly  is  often  very 
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destructive  to  the  early  plants,  and  sometimes 
totolly  destroys  them.  The  Indians  areas  partial 
to  melons  as  the  French  Canadians.  It  is  how- 
ever a  subject  of  disputation,  whether  that  fruit 
is  a  native  of  the  country,  or  was  introduced  by 
Europeans.  Gourds,  pumpions,  and  cucumbers, 
are  equally  esteemed  by  the  Habitans.  The  lat* 
ter  particularly  are  great  favourites  with  them» 
and  with  a  little  salt  and  a  piece  of  bread  the 
cucumber  often  constitutes  the  dinner  of  the 
poorer  class. 

Vegetables  of  every  description  thrive  well  in 
Canada,  and  are  in  tolerable  abundance  at  the 
markets.  Those  most  in  request  by  the  French 
Canadians  are  onions,  leaks,  peas,  beans,  cab' 
bages,  and  potatoes.  I'he  latter  vegetable  is  now 
cultivated  in  large  quantities  all  over  Canada, 
but  was  scarcely  known  in  the  country  before 
the  conquest.  The  English  settlers  could  not 
remain  long  without  tHeir  favourite  root,  and 
soon  commenced  planting  it.  The  French,  who 
before  that  time  declared  they  could  find  no 
relish  in  that  vegetable,  no  sooner  found  that  a 
good  market  was  to  be  obtained  for  it,  than  they 
immediately  followed  their  example,  and  by  de- 
grees came  to  relish  what  they  had  before  looked 
upon  as  poisonous. 

The  Habitans  are  as  poor  gardeners  as  they 
are    farmers.      Those  vegetables  which  require 
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•or.ie  care  and  management  are  seldom  brought 
to  market  in  any  perfection ;  and  are  conse- 
quently far  inferior  to  ours,  notwithstanding  the 
soil  and  cUmate  of  Canada  are  as  well  adapted  to 
them  as  that  of  England.  The  Canadians  lay 
in  a  stock  of  vegetables  and  herbs,  jufrt  before 
the  winter  sets  in,  which  lasts  their  family  till 
the  following  spring.  Potatoes,  carrots,  turnips, 
parsnips,  and  beets,  are  preserved  in  the  cellars, 
in  sand.  Cabbages,  onions,  &c.,  are  hung  up  in 
the  garrets  of  the  gentry,  and  in  the  kitchens  and 
sitting-rooms  of  the  lower  orders.  A  common 
Habitant's  house,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  ex- 
hibits regular  rows  of  onions,  leeks,  cabbages, 
and  paper  bags  of  dried  herbs,  all  which  regale 
the  nose,  as  well  as  the  eye,  and  render  a  night's 
lodging  in  one  of  their  apartments  by  no  means 
enviable. 

Bread  is  not  cheap  in  Canada,  and  generally 
of  very  indifferent  quality,  though  several  Scotch 
bakers  have  emigrated  to  that  country.  They 
complain  of  the  want  of  yeast  at  certain  seasons  ; 
but  1  believe  their  bad  bread  is  oftener  occa- 
sioned by  the  indifferent  flour  which  they  pur- 
chase of  the  Habitans  in  the  market-place  at  a 
low  price,  and  which  they  mix  with  the  better 
sort  of  flour  supplied  from  the  mills  of  Colonel 
Caldwell,  Messrs.  Cultman,  and  others.  Con- 
siderable  quantities   of    flour    also  come    from 
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Upper  Cttuada,  bn*  they  are  generally  for  ex]for* 
Ution. 

The  price  of  bread  ii  regulated  every  month 
by  the  magiitrates,  who  alfix  it  according  to  the 
price  of  flour  the  preceding  month.  The  white 
loaf  of  4  Ibi.  and  the  brown  loaf  of  6  Ibi.  are  sold 
at  one  price,  which,  upon  an  average,  during 
the  time  I  remained  in  Canada,  was  about  ten- 
pence  sterling,  nearly  equal  to  the  English  quar- 
tern loaf  at  eleven-pence,  a  price  which  cannot 
be  called  reasonable  in  a  country  that  produces 
iuch  an  abundance  of  wheat  for  exportation; 
though  that  is  most  likely  the  cause  of  its  high 
price. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  great  quantities 
of  wheat  have  been  raised  in  Canada,  and  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain.  The  temporary  scarcity 
experienced  in  England,  at  certain  periods,  in- 
creased the  demand  for  that  article,  and  encou- 
raged the  Canadians  to  cultivate  with  more  spirit 
than,  till  then,  they  had  been  accustomed  to.  The 
demand  did  not  always  answer  their  expectations, 
and  has  been  for  some  years  in  a  decreasing  state. 
In  1796  only  d,106  bushels  were  exported,  in 
1803  the  exports  of  wheat  had  increased  to 
1,010,033  bushels,  and  in  1808  it  had  fallen  to 
186,708  bushels.  The  average  price  of  wheat 
September  1808  was  seven  shillings  and  sixpence 
sterling  per  bushel. 
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CuluncI  Cftlilwell  hat  four  or  Ave  Itrge  milU, 
in  the  diitrict  of  ^uchec,  for  grinding  wheat. 
They  are  reckoned  the  best  in  the  province,  and 
are  luperinteuded    by   his  ton,    who  pottetfet 
considerable  mechanical  abilities,  a  great  portion 
of  the  machinery  having  been  improved  under 
his  direction.     They  employ  European  and  Ca- 
nadian workmen,   aud  several  Americans  from 
the  States,  whom  they  engage  for  a  certain  term. 
The  Colonel  is  possessed  of  large  property,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  seignories  and  townships.     It 
is  said  that  he  obtained  tiie  greatest  part  of  his 
landed  property,  by  purchasing,  at  u  very  cheap 
rate,  the  lots  which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  soldiers 
belonging  to  several  regiments   that   were  dis* 
banded  in  Canada.  It  was  certainly  a  very  poor 
remuneration  for  long  servicer,  for  the  Canadian 
government  to  grant  lots  of  land  to  the  soldiers, 
upon  which   fees   of  four  or  five  pounds  each 
were  to  be  paid  to  the  government  clerks.    The 
men  could  not  raise  the  money,  and  were  obliged 
to  dispose  of  their  lots,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
acres  each,   for  not  more  than   thirty  or  forty 
shillings  the  lot.     Colonel  Caldwell  is  receiver- 
general  of  Lower  Canada,  and  receives  a  salary  of 
four  hundred  pounds  per  annum.     He  was  an 
ensign  in  Wolfe's  army  at  the  capture  of  Quebec, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  settled  in  the 
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country.  He  ii  a  very  retpecUble  old  gentleman, 
and  much  etteenied  throughout  the  province. 

Within  these  few  years,  three  or  four  eitensive 
breweries  have  been  estabhihed  at  Quebec.  The 
ArsC,  I  believe,  was  begun  by  Messrs.  Young  and 
Ainslie,  who  ha  1  also  a  vtry  large  distillery  at 
Beauport.  The  success  of  these  gentlemen,  it  is 
said,  prompted  Messrs.  Lester  and  Morrogh  to 
set  up  the  Cape  Diamond  Brewery  i  which  un- 
fortunate opposition  ended  in  the  failure  of  both. 
Some  smaller  concerns  have  also  risen  into  no- 
tice, and  with  the  two  former,  which  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  other  proprietors,  supply  Que- 
bec and  the  rest  of  the  country  with  ale,  porter, 
and  table  beer.  That  which  is  called  mild  ale 
ii  in  most  request,  and  sells  for  sixty  shillings  the 
hogshead.  Tabic  beer  is  twenty  shillings.  A 
few  years  ago  very  little  barley  was  raised  in 
Canada.  At  present  there  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  supply  the  breweries  ;  a  circumstance  which 
shows  that  the  Canadians  are  not  disinclined  to 
exert  themselves,  when  their  efforts  are  likely  to 
turn  to  a  good  account. 

Hops  are  supplied  by  a  Mr.  Hullett,  who  re- 
sides  at  Sillery,  about  four  miles  above  Quebec. 
He  purchased  the  beach  between  the  mountain 
and  the  water  side,  as  far  as  Wolfe's  Cove.  Part 
of  this  he  inclosed,   and  converted  it  into  an 
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vxcvllent  ho|>-graand  i  the  rctntinder  tie  rents  out 
to  the  nierchantii,  for  culhng  and  ttowini^  their 
limber  ami  ttnyet.     It  ii  on  thia  ahnre,  from  hia 
house  down  to  L*Anre  dea  Mdrea,  that  the  A  me* 
ricnns  lay  all  their  rafta  of  timber,  planki,  and 
itavvK,  wliich  they  bring  from  Lake  Champlain 
down  the  river  Chamhly.     Here  it  i«  culled  and 
lold  to  the  merchant*,  who  contract  with  govern- 
ment, or  otherwine  diii|K>iie  of  it  to  t!  eir  agentu  in 
England.     Mr.  Huilett  was  fortunu..*  enough  to 
purchaKe  thii  profjerty  for  a  very  trifling  lu^'i, 
and  from  hii  improvements  it   it  w'>w  became 
extremely  valuable.    Hii  hop-plantation  lucceedi 
to  the  utmost  of  his  wishes,  and  is  as  extensive  as 
the  ground  will  permit.     It  is  sheltered  fror  i  J.e 
bleak   N.W.   blasts  by  the  lofty  and  ertcuiivu 
mountain,  or  high  land,  which  commences  at 
Quebec,  and  continues  along- the  river  to  Cape 
Rouge,  where  it  subsides  into  a  valley.    This 
spot  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  French  religious 
institution  for  the  conversion  and  instruction  of 
the  Indians.     It  was  founded  in  1637,    and  at 
one  time  was  inhabited  by  twelve  Frenoh  families. 
Two  old  stone  houses,  and  the  rc^i*'  ts  of  a  small 
chapel,  are  all  that  exist  of  that  settlement.  This 
spot  is  remarkable  for  the  interest  given  to  it  by 
Mrs.  Brookes,    in  her  Fm  !/  Montague.     The 
Algonquins  once  had  a  village  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  place  i  and  hieroglyphics  cut  on  trees, 
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ai  well  at  several  of  their  burying-places,  are  yet 
▼itible  in  difierent  parts  of  the  woods.  The  hops 
produced  here  are  equal  to  those  of  English  growth, 
and  the  soil  and  climate  appear  to  be  extremely 
well  adapted  to  their  cultivation.  Exclusive  of 
the  quantity  supplied  by  Mr.  Hullett,  hops  are 
also  imported  into  Canada  from  England,  and 
the  United  States,  and  sell  for  eighteen  pence 
per  pound. 

The  generality  of  the  wine  drunk  in  Canada 
is  of  an  inferior  quality.  A  few  of  the  principal 
people  wbn  do  not  regard  the  expense,  import  a 
better  sc  «  for  their  own  consumption;  but  the 
best  wines  would  never  answer  the-  purposes  of 
the  merchants.  Madeira  is  the  favourite  wine  of 
the  inhabitants;  but,  unfortunately  for  them, 
they  seldom  or  never  drink  it  in  perfection.  The 
excellent  London  particular,  which  they  prize  so 
highly,  and  which  the  merchantM  puffoflTso  much, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  compound  of  TeneriiTe, 
Sicilian,  or  Lisbon  wines,  with  a  few  gallons  of  hew 
Madeira.  This  choice  wine  is  sold  at  sixty  or 
seventy  pounds  per  pipe.  Their  Port,  which  sells 
at  about  seventy  pounds,  is  equally  bad ;  and  if  by 
chance  a  pipe  or  two  of  superior  quality  arrives, 
it  becomes  a  mere  drug  in  the  merchant*s  store ; 
for  their  taste  is  so  vitiated  by  the  bad  wine^  in 
eommon  use,  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  ap- 
preciate the  good  when  it  is  oflered  them.   Their 
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tpirits  are  very  little  better  than  their  wines. 
Brandy  and  hoilands  are  not  worth  noticing,  ex- 
cept that  the  former  is  most  execrable  Spanish^ 
and  sells  for  ten  shillings  per  gallon.    Their  rum 
is  new  and  of  a  very  indifferent  quality,  yet  it  is 
drunk  the  most  of  any  other  liquor.     Old  rum  ia 
unknown.     In  the  year  1807»  380,130  gallons 
were  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies, and  were  retailed  at  five  shillings  and  six- 
pence per  gallon.    An  article  has  only  to  be  cheap 
to  recommend  it  for  sale  in  Canada;  it  is  of  little 
consequence  what  its  qualities  may  be,  if  it  is 
high  priced ;  as  in  that  case  it  will  never  answer 
for  a  Canadian  market;  that  is,  it  will  never  bring 
the  merchants  fifty  or  one  hundred  per  cent.      !* 
Refined  and  coarse  sugars  are  reasonable.    Loaf 
sugar  is  frequently  to  be  bought  at  ninepence, 
and  moist  sugar  at  fourpence  per  lb.    Teas  are 
high,  considering  there  is  no  duty  upon  them. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  tea  drunk  in  Canada  is 
green,  and  is  retailed  from  five  to  ten  shillings 
per  lb.     The  best  hyson  is  sometimes  twelve  or 
fourteen.     Souchong  tea,  so  much  used  in  En- 
gland, is  scarcely  known:   execrable  bohea  sells 
for  from  two  shillings  to  three  and  sixpence.  Teas 
are  brought  in  large  quantities  from  the  United 
States.     In  180/  the  importation  of  that  article 
was  42,000lbs.,  while  the  importation  from  En- 
gland was  only  4,500lbs.     This  is  occasioned  by 
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their  procuring  teas  cheaper  from  the  United 
States  than  from  England,  though  they  are  greatly 
inferior  in  quality. 

Cofiee  and  chocolate  are  drunk  principally  by 
the  French  inhabitants.  The  quantity  imported 
in  I807  was  19,598 lbs.  of  coiTee  from  Great  Bri- 
tain and  her  colonies,  and  8,070 lbs.  chocolate 
from  the  United  States,  where  manv  Victories  of  it 
are  established.  Both  these  articles  are  of  inferior 
quality,  and  are  retailed  upon  an  average  at  two 
shillings  per  lb. 

Manufactories  of  soap  and  candles  are  esta- 
bli^ihed  at  Quebec,  and  those  articles  are  sold 
nearly  at  the  same  price  as  in  London ;  if  any 
thing,  rather  higher.  The  country  people  make 
their  own  soap  and  candles. 

English  cheese,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  fre- 
quently sustained  on  the  voyage,  bears  a  high 
price ;  and  the  small  quantity  which  arrives  safe, 
sells  at  two  shillings,  and  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence per  lb.  The  deficiency  is  supplied  by  Ame- 
rican cheese,  some  of  which  is  tolerably  good,  but 
the  greatest  part  is  little  better  than  our  Suffolk 
cheese.  It  is  imported  in  considerable  quantities 
from  the  States,  and  is  retaiiled  at  from  sixpence 
to  ninepence  per  lb.  In  I807,  37,188lbs.  were 
brought  into  Canad?. 

Tobacco,  notwithstanding  it  is  cultivated  by 
almost  every  farmer  in  Canada,  yet  is  imported 
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in  large  quantities  both  from  England  and  the 
United  States.  Ir  I6i>7,  the  following  quantity 
was  imported  from  those  countries. 

From  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies : 
Leaf  Tobacco      .     .     .  161, 5/^8  lbs. 
Manufactured  do.    •     .       1,1 45  lbs. 


153,733 


From  the  United  States : 
Leaf  Tobacco  ,  ,  .  150,747  lbs. 
Manufactured  do.  ,  .  6 1,082  lbs. 
Snuff l6,058]bs. 


,f 4 ,  (i 


187,887 


1  r 


Difference  in  favour  of  the  United  States     35,1 64 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  United  States  have 
the  advantage  of  Great  Britain  in  the  exportation 
of  manufactured  tobacco  and  snuff,  to  the  amount 
of  65,9;^5lbs.,  and  upon  the  whole  article  of  to- 
bacco to  the  amount  of  35,l64lbs.  Leaf  tobacco 
sells  from  gd.  to  1^.,  and  the  manufactured  from 
I8d,  to  2^. 

Salt  is  procured  chiefly  from  Liverpool.  In 
I8O7,  upwards  of  220,000  bushels  were  imported. 
The  preceding  winter  there  was  a  great  scarcity 
of  that  article;  and  the  last  ship  which  arrived 
with  it  sold  her  cargo  at  fs.  6d.  per  bushel.  At 
one  time  during  the  winter  it  was  as  high  as  \2s, 
and  145.;  but  the  next  spring  it  fell  toSs.Gd., 
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which  ii  generally  the  price  tt  which  it  if  retailed. 
Ships  from  Liverpool  are  most  coinmonly  bal- 
lasted with  salt ;  and  during;  the  season  of  their 
arrival  at  Quebec  some  of  the  merchants  pur- 
chase it  from  Ibd.  to  20d,  per  bushel,  and  mono* 
polize  ii  until  the  season  is  over,  when  no  more 
supplies  can  be  jn-ocured  till  the  following  spring. 

A  considerable  quantity  '\n  annually  exported  to 
the  United  States.  The  Vermontese,  on  the  con- 
nhes  of  Canada,  depend  wliolly  on  that  country 
for  their  supply  of  salt,  as  tl^ey  procure  it  much 
cheaper  thar  ^rom  the  sea-port  towns  in  the  New 
England  states.  Tiiese  people  salt  large  quanti- 
ties of  beef,  pork,  and  butter;  a  great  part  of  which 
they  export  to  Canada.  More  than  250,OOOlbs. 
were  received  in  J807  from  the  United  States. 

Trades  and  professions,  though  not  so  nume- 
rous in  Quebec  and  the  other  towns  of  Canada 
as  in  those  of  England,  or  even  the  United  States, 
yet  are  much  more  so  than  is  generally  known ; 
'  and  there  are  few  articles  requisite  for  use  in  that 
country  but  what  may  be  easily  procured.  There 
are  saddlers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  mill-wrights, 
potters,  brewers,  distillers,  wneel-wrights,  ca- 
lash and  cariole-builders,  boat-builders,  ship- 
builders, tanners,  cabinet-makers,  house-painters, 
bakers,  tailors,  tinmen,  hatters,  shoe-makers  and 
sail-makers,  block-  and  mast-makers,  barbers  and 
perfumers^  auctioneers  anc|  brokers,  spruce- beer 
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merchants,  a  hop-planter,  a  dancing-maiter,  a  fevr 
•chool-masters,  and  two  muiic-masters ;  betidet 
a  quantum  sufllicit  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
practitioners  in  pharmacy;  one  of  whom,  who 
I'esides  at  Quebec,  has  "  one  of  the  neatest  and 
best  provided  shops  for  the  three  branches  in  the 
provincct**  There  is  no  paucity  of  store-keepers 
and  merchants;  neither  is  there  any  lack  of 
bishops,  priests  and  curates,  judges,  advocates, 
notaries  and  magistrates,  mihtary  men  and  tavern- 
keepers. 
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CHAFfER  VII. 

Climate  qf  Lower  Canada — Severity  of  the  Cold—* 
Drifting  of  the  Snotu  in  the  Streets  up  to  the 
Garret  f^Vindows — Frozen  Channel — Passage 
over  the  broken  Masses  of  Ice — Canoes — Noise 
of  the  ^oating  Ice — Travelling  in  fVinter—^ 
fVarm  Clothing — Frost-bitten  Clieeks — Clear 
Shy — Supposed  Alteration  in  the  Climate — Jour- 
nals  qf  the  fVeather  in  1/45  and  I8O7 — Cana- 
dian Exaggeration — ihe  of  Stoves — Open  Fire- 
places— Observations  upon  the  Change  of  Climate 
— Longevity  in  Cdnada — Breaking  up  of  the  Ice 
— Arrival  of  the  first  Vessel — Progress  of  Vege- 
tation — JVet  Months — Thunder  and  Lightning 
— Severe  Storm  at  Quebec — State  of  the  Ther- 
mometer— Plagues  of  Canada — Scorching  Sum'; 
mers — Agreeable  Autumns, 


The  climate  of  Lower  Canada  is  liable  to  vio- 
lent extremes  of  heat  and  cold;  the  thermometer 
is  sometimes  up  to  103°  of  Fahrenheit  in  summer, 
and  in  winter  36  degrees  below  O:  these  extremes 
do  not,  however,  last  above  two  or  three  days  at 
a  time.    The  average  of  summer  heat  is,  in  gene- 
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ral,  from  7^  to  80  degrees,  and  the  mean  of  the 
cold  in  winter  about  O. 

During  ten  months  which  I  remained  inQuebec, 
from  November  180f)  to  August  I8O7,  I  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  weather.  We  arrived  at 
the  latter  end  of  October,  at  which  time  there 
was  a  very  sharp  frost,  but  no  snow  had  fallen* 
During  the  early  part  of  November  the  weather 
was  at  times  very  mild,  with  frequent  rain  and 
snow ;  the  latter,  however,  never  settled  till  the 
last  week  in  tiiat  month,  when  scarce  a  day  passed 
without  a  heavy  fall  of  snovi,  sleet,  or  hail,  which 
rendered  this  period  extremely  unpleasant,  and 
generally  confined  us  to  the  house. 

When  business  obliged  me  to  go  out,  I  found 
the  •everitv  of  the  weather  was  excessive.  The 
sleet  and  snow  frequently  froze  as  it  beat  in  my 
face,  and  almost  prevented  me  from  walking  along. 
Large  bodies  of  snow  drifted  in  the  streets,  in 
several  places  above  the  height  of  a  man,  and 
frequently  rendered  the  passage  impassable.  In 
the  narrow  streets  the  snow  reached  up  to  the 
garret  windows  of  the  small  houses ;  but,  by  the 
exertions  of  the  inhabitants,  was  kept  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street,  so  as  to  leave  a  narrow  passage 
between  their  houses  and  the  high  mound  of 
snow. 

This  weather  continued  till  abojt  the  middle 
of  December^  when  the  clouds  dispersed,  and  the 
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roogh  boitteroui  tnow  ftormi  were  lucceeded  by 
ft  fine,  clear,  frosty  air.  'Fhe  iky  became  verene, 
and  aiiumed  a  bright  azure  hue,  which,  witii 
little  alteration,  lasted  till  the  month  of  March. 
The  last  ship  sailed  from  Quebec  on  the  Ath 
December,  at  which  time  there  was  scarcely  any 
ice  in  that  part  of  the  river ;  but  so  rapidly  did  it 
accumulate,  that  in  less  than  two  days  after  her 
departure,  large  masses  were  floating  up  and 
down  with  the  tide.  The  vessel  did  not  get  fur- 
ther than  Kamouraska,  about  100  miles  below 
Quebec,  having  been  overtaken  by  a  snow  storm, 
which  drove  her  on  shore,  where  she  was  obliged 
to  remain  all  the  winter. 

It  ii  very  hazardous  for  vessels  to  stay  so  late 
io  the  season  before  they  leave  Quebec ;  for  the 
ice  increases  so  incredibly  fast  in  the  course  of  a 
night,  that  the  navigation  of  the  river,  which  is 
clear  one  day,  becomes  the  next  morning  im- 
practicable. 

The  river,  from  Montreal  downwards,  generally 
-freezes  across  as  far  as  the  rapids  of  Rich  lieu, 
which  are  situated  about  45  miles  above  Quebec. 
From  Richlieu  to  Quebec,  the  river  is  seldom 
completely  frozen  over.  The  ice  continues  all 
the  winter  to  float  up  and  down  with  the  tide, 
increasing  or  diminishing  with  the  severity  or 
mildness  of  the  weather. 
The  Island  of  Orleans,  which  divides  the  river 
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into  two  channels,  contributes  greatly  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  ice  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Quebec.  On  the  north  side  of  that  inland  tli« 
channel  is  much  narrower,  and  the  tide  less  rapid 
than  Oil  the  south  side.  The  vast  masses  of  ic« 
which  are  therefore  collected  together  in  the 
basin  that  is  formed  by  the  end  of  the  islands, 
the  shores  of  Beauport,  Point  Levi,  and  Quebec, 
generally  block  up  the  north  channel  about  the 
first  week  in  January,  and  open  a  communication 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  and  Quebec. 
This  bridge  of  ice  is  always  anxiously  looked  for 
by  both  parties ;  the  one  to  sell,  and  the  other 
to  buy,  the  large  stock  of  provisions  which  the 
islanders  prepare  for  market  at  the  commence- 
ment of  winter. 

The  people  of  Orleans,  besides  the  advantage 
of  a  more  fruitful  soil,  are  reckoned  better  farmers 
than  their  neighbours;  their  provisions  are  there- 
fore more  prized  than  those  of  the  other  Habitans. 
Another  part  of  the  river  between  Quebec  and 
the  opposite  shore  of  Point  Levi  is  sometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  frozen  over.  This  is  occa- 
sioned more  by  accident  than  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  and  happened  only  for  a  few  hours  one 
day,  during  my  residence  in  Canada.  The  Ca- 
nadians call  this  the  pont  or  bridge,  as  it  afTords 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south  shore  the  same  con- 
venience as  the  islanders  enjoy,  of  carrying  their 
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proviitoni  to  the  Quebec  market  in  tleiglit  icroM 
the  ice.  Af  thi»  lo  seldom  uccurv,  tliey  cannot, 
of  couite,  often  eiyoy  tliat  convenience;  but  it 
only  tervei  to  ttimulate  tlieni  to  grenter  exertionn, 
and  it  it  wonderful  to  &ce  witti  wlint  dexterity 
they  bring  over  their  provisions  in  canoes  acroia 
the  large  bodies  of  floating  ice. 

Eight  or  ten  men,  accompanied  frequently  by 
two  or  three  women,  with  a  ca^oe  laden  with 
meat  and  vegetables,  seize  a  favourable  moment 
when  the  tide  is  slack,  and  paddle  from  the  shore 
to  the  nearest  mass  of  ice;  there  they  disembark, 
haul  the  canoe  across,  and  launch  it  in  the  largest 
•pace  of  water  adjoining.  When  all  are  em- 
barked, they  paddle  to  the  next  floating  body  of 
ice,  and  disembarking  again,  drag  their  canoe  to 
the  opposite  side,  where  they  once  more  reimbark, 
and  pursue  the  same  course,  perhaps,  over  a  dozen 
other  pieces  of  ice.  and  intermediate  spaces  of 
water,  until  they  arrive  at  Quebec,  where  they 
dispose  of  their  provisions,  and  return  at  the  next 
slack  tide  in  the  same  manner. 

The  canoes  are  hollowed  out  of  the  trunks  of 
large  elm  trees.  The  larger  sort  are  made  of  two 
trees,  properly  shaped  and  hollowed,  and  secured 
together  in  the  centre.  The  seam  is  caulked  and 
pitched,  and  the  bottom  and  sides  strengthened 
with  thwarts.  They  are  capable  of  carrying  up- 
wards of  a  dozen  people^  besides  large  stocks  of 
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proviiionf.  The  French  Canadians  never  mak« 
u«e  of  any  other  than  thete  wooden  canoes.  Thd 
Inrliani  uie  canoei  of  bnrk  taken  from  the  birch- 
tree.  They  are  extremely  h^ht,  and  Vf .  y  liable 
to  be  uptet,  and  perforated,  by  p'liont  unac- 
quainted with  the  mnnugenient  rf  tiiein. 

The  ice  floating  up  and  down  opposite  Queliec, 
makei  a  hollow  crashing  noise  in  its  progreif, 
extremely  well  suited  to,  and  in  unison  with,  the 
gloomy  splendfour  of  the  scene.  This  continues 
till  the  latter  end  of  Aj)ril,  when  the  ice  disap- 
pears  ns  suddenly  as  it  came.  After  the  ice  from 
Lake  St.  Peter  has  passed,  it  is  gone  in  the  course 
of  a  night:  not  a  vt'stige  remains. 

When  the  snow  ceases  to  fall,  about  the  last 
week  in  December,  it  then  hardens  into  a  solid 
body,  and  horses,  sleighs,  and  carioles,  pass  over 
it  with  great  facility.  But  as  the  snow  only 
covers  thinly  the  elevated  parts  of  the  ground 
over  which  it  drives,  and  settles  in  holloii^  and 
declivities  to  a  ^^reat  depth,  as  well  as  drifting 
into  heaps  at  every  little  obstacle  in  its  way ; 
the  people  at  the  commencemeat  of  winter  lovtl 
all  their  fences  on  the  road  side  with  the  ground, 
except  the  standard  posts,  into  which  the  rails  are 
again  put  in  the  spring.  The  snow  has  thus  a 
free  passage  between,  and  lies  even  upon  the 
ground.  If  it  was  not  for  this  precaution,  the 
roads  would  be  intolerably  bad,  and  perhaps  im- 
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pMMble.  The  Acldt  and  ixwdi  covered  with  th« 
•now,  present  »  dreery  ind  vtcent  lovne  to  the 
eye*  The  fences  and  rail  potts  are  burie<l  ufi^ler. 
neath,  whicu  obUget  the  inhabitants  to  stick  up 
small  branches  of  Hr  and  pine  in  the  unow,  in 
order  to  mark  out  the  road,  as  one  fall  of  snow  in 
the  night  would  obliterate  the  track  of  the  carioles, 
and  people  might  lose  their  way.  These  ever- 
greens at  equal  distances  have  a  pleasant  eft'ect,  and 
atford  some  relief  to  the  white  and  monotonoua 
appearance  of  the  snowy  plains. 

The  cold  at  certain  periods  is  excessive,  and 
would  be  often  dangerous  if  the  people  were  not 
so  well  guarded  against  its  effects  by  warm  cloth- 
ing.  When  travelling,  they  wrap  themselves  up 
in  buffalo  robes,  exclusive  of  the  great  coats, 
fur  caps,  mittens,  and  Shetland  hose,  which 
they  wear  whenever  they  go  out  of  doors.  The 
warmest  clothing,  indeed,  is  absolutely  necessary, 
as  they  are  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  in  open  carioles  or  sleighs,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  driver,  who  sits  or  stands  up  in  front, 
is  by  no  means  enviable.  On  some  of  the  coldest 
days,  when  walking,  1  have  found  my  English 
surtout  sufficient ;  but,  when  sitting  in  an  open 
cariole,  exposed  to  the  keen  and  piercing  wind, 
the  severity  of  which  was  increased  by  the  veto* 
city  of  the  horse  and  vehicle,  a  thick  great  coat 
with  a  lining  of  shamois  leather  was  not  lufli- 
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oieiit  to  liMp  warmth  within  int»  without  tkt  aid 
of  •  larg*  huflalo  rohc.  ThtM  rubti,  u  tkiy 
•r«  c»U«<l  by  tlie  Canadiani,  art  OMrely  the  hidea 
of  buflaloca,  which  arc  drMscd,  and  linad  with 
KTvtn  baiie  i  th«y  are  very  thick*  and  with  th« 
hair  on  them  effectually  prevent  the  cold  air  from 
))enetrating. 

The  greatest  degree  of  cold  eiperienccd  during 
the  winter  1  remained  at  Quebec,  wai  on  the  15tli 
February,  when  the  thermometer  fell  SO  degreea 
below  O.    The  preceding  month  it  bad  been  ■» 
veral  tin  et  at  low  at  15  and  18,  and  at  one  time 
S6  degrees  below  O.    The  greatest  degree  of  cold 
which  I  have  heard  of  in  Canada  wat  36  below  a 
On  the  coldest  days  1  have  walked  through  the 
town,  and  with  the  wind  at  my  back  suffered 
very  little  inconvenience ;   but  when  1  turned 
about,  I  found,  as  the  keen  air  blew  on  my  face^ 
that  my  cheeks  became  numbed  and  insensible^ 
and  would  most  likely  have  been  frost-bitten, 
had  I  ngt  rubbed  them  briskly  with  my  handi^ 
and  restored  the  circulation  of  the  blood.     It  it 
not  uncommon  on  those  severe  days  for  peopUf  to 
have  tlieir  cheeks,  nose,  or  ears,  frost-bitten ;  and 
often  before  they  are  aware  of  it.    It  is  then  dan- 
gerous to  approach  the  fire  hastily.    The  frost- 
bitten parts  must  he  rubbed  with  snow  until  the 
blood  circulates,  otherwise  mortification  would  in 
all  probability  ensue. 
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The  winter  from  Chriitmas  to  Lady-day  it 
almost  always  remarkable  for  a  fine,  clear,  azure 
sky  seldom  obscured  by  fogs  or  clouds ;  and  the 
dry  frosty  weather  is  rarely  interrupted  by  falls 
of  snow,  sleet,  or  rain.  These  advantages  render 
a  Canadian  winter  so  agreeable  and  pler^sant,  that 
the  inhabitants  are  never  under  the  necessity  of 
changing  their  dress,  from  any  sudden  alteration 
of  the  weather,  unless  it  is  to  discard  their  great 
coats  and  fur  capi>  which  is  rendered  necessary 
sometimes  by  the  ])oweriul  warmth  of  the  sun, 
whose  beams  are  scarcely  ever  intercepted  by  a 
single  cloud.  I'he  aurora  borealis  is  common 
in  Canada,  and  frequently  illuminates  the  vvinter 
evening  with  its  playful  light. 

On  my  return  to  Canada  from  the  United 
States  in  May  1808,  I  was  informed  that  the  pre- 
ceding winter  had  been  unusually  mild,  the  wea- 
ther open,  and  subject  to  frequent  falls  of  snow 
and  rain  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
repeatedly  deprived  of  the  plea^iures  of  carioling. 
This  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  Canadian  winters  is  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance, but  it  is  no  proof  that  the  severity  of 
the  climate  is  abating.  I  shall  offer  a  few  obser- 
vations upon  that  subject. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  inhabitants 
that  the  winters  are  milder,  <tnd  that  less  snow 
falls  now  than  formerly;  that  the  summers  are 
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alio  hotter.  This  might  be  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  improved  state  of  the  countr}'.  The 
clearing  of  the  woods,  and  cultivation  of  the 
lands,  together  ivith  the  increased  population, 
must  naturally  have  a  considerable  effect  upon 
the  climate.  The  immense  forests,  which  before 
interjiosed  their  thi':k  foliage  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth,  and  prevented  the  latter  from  re- 
ceiving that  genial  warmth  which  was  necessary 
to  qualify  its  rigorous  atmosphere,  are  now  con- 
siderably thinned,or  entirely  destroyed,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  powerful  rays  of  the 
sun  now  meet  with  little  obstruction ;  the  culti- 
vated soil  imbibes  its  heat,  and  returns  it  again  to 
the  surrounding  air  in  warm  and  humid  vapours. 
Added  to  this,  the  exhalations  arising  from  so 
many  thousands  of  men  and  cattle,  together  with 
the  burning  of  so  many  combustibles,  must  greatly 
contribute  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  climate. 
Yet  with  all  these  truths,  which  amount  nearly  to 
a  demonstration  of  the  fact,  and  apparency  sub- 
stantiated by  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants,  I 
do  not  find,  upon  reference  to  a  meteorological 
journal,  that  so  gVeat  an  alteration  has  taken 
place,  at  least  within  the  last  sixty  years,  as  the 
circumstances  I  have  mentioned  would  seem  to 
justify. 

In  this  old  journal  for  the  year  1^45  it  is  ob- 
served, that  on  the  29th  January  of  that  year  the 
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river  St.  Lawrence  near  Quebec  was  covered  with 
ice,  but  that  in  preceding  years  it  had  frequently 
been  covered  in  the  beginning  of  that  month,  or 
about  the  end  of  December.  Now,  during  my 
stay  at  Quebec  in  18()6,  the  river  was  covered 
with  ice  by  the  first  week  in  December,  and  a  ship 
was  prevented  from  going  to  Europe.  Thus  the 
winter  commenced  at  least  three  week*  sooner  in 
1806  than  in  1745'. 

In  March  1^45  the  journal  mentions,  that  it 
had  been  a  very  mild  winter,  that  the  snow  was 
only  two  feet  deep,  and  the  ice  in  the  river  of  the 
same  thickness.  In  1806'  the  snow  was  upon  an 
average,  in  tifif^  vicinity  of  Quebec,  at  least  four 
feet  in  depth,  and  the  ice  in  the  river  more  or  less 
as  it  accumulated  in  floating  with  the  tide.  Many 
pieces  were  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  in  depth, 
and  others  still  more. 

On  the  20th  April  1/45  the  ice  in  the  river 
broke  near  Quebec,  and  went  down.  It  is  ob- 
served, however,  in  the  journal,  that  it  seldom 
happened  so  soon,  for  the  river  opposite  Quebec 
was  sometimes  covered  with  ice  on  the  10th  of 
May.  On  the  /th  April  that  year  the  gardeners 
had  begun  .0  make  hot  beds,  and  on  the  2dth 
many  of  the  farmers  had  begun  to  sow  their  corn. 

In  April  I807  the  ice  began  to  break  up  about 
the  third  week.  On  the  28th  the  ice  from  Lake 
St.  Peter,  above  Three  Rivers,  came  down,  and 
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crowded  tf*c  river  and  shores  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Quebec  with  large  raaraes.  In  the  mi<Ut 
of  this,  with  the  flood  tide,  a  vessel  arrived  at 
Quebec  from  Liverpool^  being  the  first  of  tht 
season.  It  was  a  very  dangerous  experiment^ 
and  excited  the  surprise  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
said  that  such  an  early  arrival  was  very  uncom- 
mon. By-  the  drd  of  May  the  ice  was  ef»tirely 
gone. 

Strawberries  were  to  be  had  at  Quebec  on  the 
22nd  June  1745.  Hot  in  I8O7  we  coiild  uot 
procure  them  till  about  the  15th  or  20th  of  July; 
and  while  I  remained  at  Three  Rivers,  in  the 
summer  of  1 808,  it  was  the  secotii^  week  of  July 
before  the  strawberries  Arere  ripe  in  that  neigh* 
bourhood. 

On  22nd  August  I745  the  harvest  began  in 
the  vicinity  of  Quebec.  In  I807  and  1808  it 
was  above  a  week  or  ten  days  later,  th<>u^»h  the 
summer  of  the  latter  year  was  remarkably  hot. 
An  observation  in  the  old  journal  states,  that  the 
corn  was  never  ripe  in  years  preceding  1746  till 
about  the  15th  September;  and  that  corn  seldom 
arrives  at  its  proper  maturity  in  Canada,  except  in 
very  hot  summers. 

The  Habitans  continued  to  plough  in  17^5  till 
the  10th  November.  As  late  as  the  18th  the  cattle 
went  out  of  doors  ;  and  on  the  24th  there  was  no 
ice  in  the  St.  Lawrence. 
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On  the  1st  December  of  the  same  year,  the 
journal  mentions  as  remarkable,  that  a  ship  could 
set  sail  for  France,  the  river  being  then  so  clear 
of  ice;  that  on  the  l6th  the  river  was  covered 
with  ice  on  both  sides,  but  open  in  the  middle, 
and  on  the  36tn  the  ice  was  all  washed  away  by 
a  heavy  rain ;  but  on  the  28th  part  of  the  river 
was  again  covered  with  it. 

Now,  in  the  first  week  of  December  in  I8O6 
and  I8O7  vessels  were  obliged  to  leave  Quebec 
on  account  of  the  vast  bodies  of  floating  ice  with 
which  the  river  was  cc  .ered,  and  which  continued 
during  those  winters. 

From  these  statements  it  appears  evident,  that 
an  improvement  in  the  climate  of  Canada  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  It  has  also  been  observed  by 
some  of  the  religious  orders  who  were  in  the 
practice  of  keeping  meteorological  journals,  that 
the  winters  half  a  century  ago  were  as  hard  as  in 
former  years,  though  somewhat  shorter,  and  the 
summers  rather  longer,  but  not  hotter,  than  they 
used  to  be. 

The  winters  sometimes  differ  so  materially 
from  each  other,  as  well  as  the  summers,  that 
no  accurate  estimate  can  be  formed,  sufficient 
to  ascertain  whether  the  changes  that  take  place 
are  occasioned  by  any  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  severity  of  the  climate.  It  is  possible  that 
a  very  hot  summer,  by  heating  the  soil  beyond 
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the  usual  depth,  may  occasion  the  mildness  of 
the  subsequent  winter.     As  to  the  statements  of 
the  inhabitants,   they  are  influenced  more  by 
their  own  feelings,  than  by  any  accurate  obser- 
vation.   They  are  also  fond  of  exaggerating  the 
rigour  of  their  winters  to  strangers;  and  when 
I  observed  to  several  that  neither  the  cold  nor  the 
quantity  of  snow  and  ice  answered  my  expecta- 
tions, they  replied,  that  the  winters  were  milder 
than  formerly :  yet  it  appears  that  the  winter  of 
I8O6  7  was  severer  and  longer  than  that  of  1 745-6. 
The  Canadians,  however,  feel  the  cold  more  than 
Europeans  on  their  first  arrival.     The  constant 
use  of  stoves  renders  them  very  little  better  than 
hot  house  plants  during  winter,  and  in  summer 
they  are  exposed  to. a  burning  sun.  These  things 
do  not  affect  the  European  constitution  for  the 
first  two  or  three  years,  but  afterwards  it  becomes 
as  sensible  to  the  h^at  and  cold  as  that  of  the  Ca- 
nadians.    It  may  astonish  those  who  have  heard 
such   dreadful  accounts   cf  a  Canadian    winter, 
when  I  assert  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  people  of  (treat 
Britain  suffer  more  from  the  cold  than  the  people 
of  Canada ;  or  at  least  they  are  more  exposed  to 
it ;  for  they  seldo^n  make  any  material  alteration 
in  their  dress,  either  summer  or  winter;   and, 
with  their  open  fire-places,  they  are  burning  on 
one  side  and  freezing  on  the  other.     This,  how- 
ever^  hardens  the  constitution  of  an  Englishman, 
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Miite  the  stoves  and  warm  clothing  of  Canada, 
which  often  heat  the  body  bey6nd  what  the  cli« 
mate  requiref,  weaken  and  debilitate  the  frames 
of  those  who  reside  in  that  country.  A  proper 
attention,  however,  to  heat  and  cold  is  all  that  is 
requisite  for  an  European  to  enjoy  the  most  per- 
fect health  in  Lower  Canada.  By  the  same  mode 
of  life  that  he  enjoys  health  in  England,  he  may 
live  to  a  good  old  age  in  that  country. 

During  my  stay  in  Canada  I  was  careful  ir^ 
noting  those  periods  at  which  the  winter  began 
and  finished ;  and  also  those  circumstances  at 
particular  seasons,  which  denote  the  mildness  or 
severity  of  the  weather.  I  have  not  judged  of 
the  climate  merely  by  my  own  feelings,  as  to  heat 
and  cold,  because  such  conclusions  must  be  incor- 
rect, when  applied  to  the  feelings  ot  others  whose 
constitutions  and  temperaments  may  be  totally 
different  from  mine.  I  have  stated  facts  which 
came  immediately  under  my  own  observation; 
and  by  comparing  them  with  the  observations  of 
others  who  had  attended  minutely  to  the  subject, 
the  reader  will  be  better  able  to  form  a  correct 
judgement  for  hin>i>elf,  as  to  the  melioration  of 
climate  which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  taken 
pKice  in  Canada.  It  is  an  interesting  question,  be- 
cu'se  il  involves  the  truth  of  that  universally-re- 
ceived opinion,  that  the  clearing  and  cultivation^ 
of  lands  effect  a  very  considerable  improvement  ii^ 
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the  climate.  Were  I  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  ft  would  be,  that  the  clearing  and  cultiva- 
tion of  land  in  Canada  have  occasioned  a  certain 
degree  of  alteration  in  the  climate  without  improv' 
ing  it ;  that  the  winters  are  as  cold,  and  the  sum- 
mem  a9  hot,  us  they  were  before  the  settlement  of 
the  country,  but  that  the  weather  is  more  variable 
and  inconstant.  The  country,  however,  is  yet 
new,  and  the  cultivated  parts  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  immense  wildernesses  that  yet 
exist.  It  is  too  much,  therefore,  to  expect  that 
any  very  Tmportant  change  can  have  taken  place 
in  the  climate  of  that  country. 

The  months  of  Marcii  and  April  are  in  general 
very  hot,  and  the  sun  then  begins  to  have  great 
power,  which  is  considerably  heightened  by  the 
reflection  of  the  snow  and  ice.  The  inhabitants 
are  more  tanned  by  the  reflection  of  the  snow  in 
these  months  than  they  are  at  any  other  season 
of  the  year  by  the  sun.  It  is  likewise  so  very  hurt- 
ful to  the  eyes,  that  they  are  ohli;>ed  to  wear  shades 
of  green  gauize  fastened  to  their  hats. 

The  snow  begins  to  melt  early  in  April,  and  by 
the  second  or  third  week  it  is  generally  all  gone. 
During  this  period  it  is  dreadful  walking  in  town, 
apd  as  bad  travelling  in  the  country.  The  streets 
of  Quebec  are  inundated  with  snow-water,  and  the 
kennels  have  the  appearance  and  sound  of  so  many 
)itt4e  rapids.  The  ice  in  the  riyer  is  seldom  totally 
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gone  before  tlie  first  week  in  May.  The  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec  is  not  at- 
tended with  any  remarkable  noise  or  appearance  i 
but  at  Montreal,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  river, 
where  it  is  frozen  quite  across,  1  am  told  it  has  a 
grand  appearance,  and  breaks  up  with  loud  reports. 
1'lie  lake  ice  comes  down  in  prodigious  quantities 
for  several  days,  bringing  with  it  the  roots  and 
branches  of  trees  which  it  tears  from  the  islands 
and  shores  in  its  progress.  Until  these  have 
passed,  none  of  the  river  vessels  can  leave  Quebec 
for  Montreal.  Vessels,  however,  sometimes  arrive 
from  Europe  in  the  midst  of  them,  as  was  the  case 
in  I807.  The  first  vessel  that  arrived  from  Europe 
in  1808  came  up  to  Quebec  on  the  19th  of  April, 
nine  days  earlier  than  the  preceding  year.  The 
river  however  was  full  of  ice,  which  floated  with 
the  tide  in  large  masses.  The  vessel  was  forced 
ashore  on  the  island  a  few  days  before  she  got  up 
to  the  town,  and  was  near  being  lost. 

The  progress  of  vegetation,  as  soon  as  the  winter 
is  over,  is  exceedingly  rapid .  The  trees  obtain  their 
verdant  foliage  in  less  than  three  weeks.  The  fields, 
which  the  autumn  before  were  apparently  burnt 
up,  are  now  adorned  with  the  richest  verdure. 
Nature  seems  anxious  to  arouse  from  the  lethargy 
into  which  she  had  been  thrown  by  the  chilling 
blasts  of  winter,  and  to  exchange  her  hoary  raiment 
for  one  more  splendid  and  magnificent.  Spring  can 
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scarcely  he  said  to  exiit  before  tummer  it  at  hand. 
The  pniductioni  of  the  field  and  the  garden  are 
brought  in  quick  tucceimion  to  the  markets ;  and 
fresh  uifat,  pouhry,  and  vegetables,  now  regule 
the  inhabitant*,  who  fur  so  many  months  had 
been  conflnod  to  their  frozen  provioions. 

The  months  of  May  and  .June  are  often  wet ; 
sometimes  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  husbandry. 
In  the  spring  of  IH07  the  weather  was  unusually 
wet  from  the  latter  end  of  April  until  the  10th 
of  June,  when  it  cleared  up,  after  a  most  violent 
thunder  storm  which  happened  on  the  9th. 
During  May,  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  ruin, 
and  the  weather  was  excensively  changeable : 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  was  sometimes  as  high 
as  7&1  and  at  other  times  as  low  as  20,  in  the 
course  of  four-nnd  twenty  hours.  The  farmers 
had  not  finished  sowing  by  the  middle  of  June, 
though  they  in  general  get  all  tlieiv  wheat  into 
the  ground  by  the  SOth  of  May.  Some  people 
are  of  opinion,  that  sowing  late  answers  be^t  in 
Canada,  as  the  ground  has  then  time  to  imbibe 
the  heat  of  the  sun  after  the  snow  has  melted ; 
and  that  wheat  sown  in  June  is  ripe  as  soon  as 
that  sown  in  May.  The  practice  of  the  Canadian 
farmers  is,  however,  contrary  to  this  theory. 

Thunder  and  lightning  do  not  very  often  visit 
Canada ;  but  when  they  do,  their  violence  is 
great,  and  damage  generally  ensues.    The  storm 
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<m  the  9(^1  of  June  I807  wm  tli«  nioiit  violent 
cofnbiii«tioii  ofthiimJtr,  lightning,  and  rain,  that 
1  ever  v^itne^sed.  It  bc^un  in  Xhn  forenoon,  and 
continned  without  intermiiJtii/u  tiM  midnight. 
The  weather  had  been  very  sultry,  and  the 
thuu'ier  and  lightning  followed  euch  other  in 
qurck  succeiMon  oil  dny,  accom])anied  hy  heavy 
■howerii  of  ruin.  But  when  night  came  on,  the 
lightning  wai  uncommonly  itrong  and  ^  ivid. 
The  whole  sky  waa  illuminated  even-  nu'  fnt, 
while  ft  playt'd  in  forky  maze^  througl^  tii«"  air. 
The  thunder  rolled  in  long  and  drenJfui  f>euls 
over  the  lofty  chain  of  mountains  in  the  vicinity 
of  Quebec ;  while  the  valleys  echoed  »vith  the 
fulminating  voice  of  Nature,  which  seemed  to 
threaten  the  dissolution  of  all  her  works.  Up> 
wards  of  sixty  vessels  were  in  the  river,  and  I 
was  greatly  alarmed  for  their  safety.  Our  house 
being  situated  close  to  the  wutci-sidc,  I  had  an 
extensive  view  of  this  sublime  and  awful  specta- 
cle for  many  miles  distant  over  the  south  ^hore, 
th?  island  of  Orleans,  and  the  mountains  to  the 
northward.  Fortunately,  no  accident  of  conse- 
quence happened,  though  the  electric  fluid  darted 
to  the  earth  in  all  directions,  and  from  eight  to 
ten  o'clock  at  night  its  action  was  so  rapid  and 
incessant,  that  my  eyes  became  painful  in  be- 
holding such  a  continued  glare  of  light. 

In  I806  a  house  near  the  ramparts  was  struck 
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by  iiglitning,  and  ont  liJe  coniiderubly  damtged. 
No  livct  were*  to«t :  but  n  few  yean  ago  a  cbild 
wan  struck  ilead  in  one  of  the  strcett  of  Qut'bec, 
and  several  cattle*  deitroyed. 

Tills  viok'iit  storm  had  a  good  eifect  upon  tb« 
weather,  which  before  then  had  been  very  wtt 
awd  chnti^cable.  It  now  became  dry,  mild,  and 
ten  !)•>,  k.:n\  afforded  the  farmers  an  opportunity 
of  completing  their  sowing.  The  following  it 
a  tolerithly  correct  .4ate  of  Fuhrenheit'i  thermo- 
meter ill  the  sliade    luring  the  lummcr  of  IbOJ: 


Lvwtit, 
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Maf  . 

.    SO    . 

•  75  continual  rain. 

June  • 

•     50    . 

-  ;/)  rain  the  flrit  wtek, 
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!  wardi 

dry& 

warm. 

lulf    . 

•    58    . 

-  9'     '.ry  and  i-ultry. 

Anifatt 

•   «s   . 

•  SK)  fine  warm  weather 

wi 

ih  little 

rain. 

Srp'Mnbcr    iH    • 

•  7M  fine  itiilJ  weather. 

The  iipring,  sumujer,  and  autumn  of  Canada 
are  all  comprised  in ,  these  Bve  month.^.  The 
rest  of  the  yea.  may  be  said  to  consist  wholly  of 
winter.  The  month  of  October  is  sometimes 
agreeable:  but  Nature  has  then  put  on  her  gloomy 
mantle,  and  the  chilling  blasts  from  the  north- 
west remind  the  Canadians  of  the  approach  of 
•now  and  ice.  November  and  April  are  the  two 
most  disagreeable  months.  In  the  one  the  snow 
is  falling,  in  the  other  it  is  going  away.  Both  of 
them  conflne  the  |)oople  to  their  houses,  and  ren- 
der travelling  uncomfortable,  and  even  danger- 
ous :   nor  can  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  enjoy 
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thctf  flae  iQinmer  nontfat,  with  that  oonfort  tnd 
pIcMure  experienced  in  Europe. 

One  of  the  gieatett  plagaet  to  which  they  aie 
subject,   u  in  my  opinion  the  common  house- 
fliet.    It  is  not  decided  whether  they  are  natives 
of  the  country  or  were  imported;  I  think,  how<^ 
ever,  that  their  boldness  and  assurance  exceed 
their  European  brethren.    The  torment  which 
tl.'ese  insects  occasion  in  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August,  is  beyond  conception.    Your 
room  must  be  entirely  darkened,  or  it  is  impos- 
sible to  remain  undisturbed ;   the  warmer  and 
lighter  it  is,  the  more  numerous  and  active  the 
flies  will  be,  and  the  greater  will  be  your  suffer- 
ing.   The  stoves  keep  them  alive  in  winter,  but 
the  sun  restores  them  to  their  full  vigour  and 
power  of  annoying  in  the  summer.    I  have  sat 
down  to  write,  and  have  been  obliged  to  throw 
my  pen  away  in  consequence  of  their  irritating 
bite,  which  has  obliged  me  every  moment  to  raise 
my  hand  to  my  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  ears,  in 
constant  succession.    When  1  could  no  longer 
write,  I  began  to  read,  and  was  always  obliged 
to  keep  one  hand  constantly  on  the  move  towards 
my  head.     Sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  I  would  take  half  a  dozen  of  my  tormen- 
tors from  my  lips,  between  which  I  caught  them 
just  as  they  perched.      In  short,  while  sitting 
quiet  in  a  chair,  I  was  continually  worried  by 
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Ihem  t  ami  it  it  hu  been  jaitly  obienred  of  the 
nme  insects  in  Russit,  none  but  those  who  have 
•nffbvd  could  believe  them  capable  of  so  much 
torment. 

At  length,  when  my  })atience  was  exhausted 
within  doors,  I  would  put  on- my  hat  and  walk  out, 
thinking  to  enjoy  the  delightful  zephyrs  which 
often  frolic  in  the  atmonphere  at  that  season  of 
the  year;  but  in  less  than  five  niindtes  I  wal 
oppressed  by  the  scorching  beams  of  the  meridian 
son.  To  avoid  a  coup  de  soleil,  I  retreated  to  a 
thibk  shady  grOve,  which  seemed  inviting  me  to 
take  shelter  under  its  umbrageous  foliage ;  but  as 
if  to  bring  my  sufferings  to  a  climax,  I  was  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  myriads  of  musquitoes, 
sand'flies,  and  other  venomous  insects,  whose  re^ 
peated  attacks  upon  my  face,  hands,  and  legs, 
compelled  me  reluctantly  to  return  to  my  old 
tormentors  at  home,  who,  though  equally  teasing, 
are  certainly  not  so  venomous  as  their  long-legged 
brethren. 

The  sting  of  the  musquito  is  trifling  at  first, 
but  the  next  day  is  extremely  painful,  and  some- 
times dangerous  if  violently  rubbed.  The  best 
remedy  is  to  wash  the  part  with  some  powerful 
acid.  Lemon-juice,  or  vinegar,  has  relieved  me 
frequently  from  the  painful  irritation  which  its 
venom  excites.  The  bruldts,  or  sand-flies,  are  so 
very  small  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible  in  their 
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attaoks  I  and  your  fovvlifad  will  bt  «lvef pMng  miU 
hlqod  before  you  are  senilble  of  being  aipoogtt 
tbem.  These  are  tbe  only  diiagvoeable  things 
which  are  attached  to  a  Canadian  summer:  were  it 
free  from  them)  it  would  he  eqim^  to  that  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world ;  bu,t  at  it  is,  a  burning 
luni)  house-flies,  musqujtoes,  wd  sand-fliei,  cer- 
tainly prevent  the  finest  months  of  the  year  from 
beings  enjoyed  in  full  perfection. 

The  summer  of  1808  was  the  hottest  that  ha« 
been  known  for  several  years  in  Canada.  Jn  the 
months  of  July  and  August  the  thermoineter  was 
several  times  at  90  and  9A,  and  one  or  two  days 
it  rose  to  103  in  the  shade,  at  Montreal  and 
Three  Rivers.  At  Quebec  it  was  101  or  103.  I 
was  at  Three  Rivers  during  those  mouths:  the 
soil  of  that  town  is  sandy,  and  I  think  I  never 
experienced  in  my  life  such  an  oppressive  heat. 
It  appears  that  it  was  unusiuilly  hot  about  that 
time  in  England,  and  1  suppose  ili  was  the  same 
upon  the  Continent. 

The  fall  of  the  year  is  the  most  agreeable  season 
in  Canada.  The  sultry  weather  is  then  gone,  and 
the  night  frosts  have  entirely  destroyed  or  paU 
fied  the  efforts  of  the  venomous  insects.  The 
inhabitant  of  Canada  has  then  no  house-flies,  no 
sand -flies,  mosquitoes,  not  coups  de  soleil  to  (ear. 
He  can  then,  and  then  only,  walk  abroad,  range 
the  woods,  or  sit  at  home,  with  ease  and  comfort 
to  himself. 
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Shores  of  the  St,  Lhwrenee — Extensive  Chain  of 
Settlements — Beautiful  Scene — Settlement  at 
Stoneham  Township — Clearing  of  Land — Ca- 
nadian  Cattle — The  Jlrst  Horse  seen  in  Canada 
•-"Poultry — American  Horse' Dealers — Bough 
Treatment  of  Canadian  Horses, 


The  8oil  of  Lower  Canada  is  very  various, 
and  is  more  or  less  fertile  as  it  approaches  to 
the  north  or  south.  From  Father  Point  (the 
lowest  settlement  on  the  south  shore)  to  Kamou- 
raska  but  little  is  cultivated,  and  that  little  yields 
a  crop  only  with  considerable  labour.'  From 
Ramouraska  to  the  Island  of  Orleans,  both  on 
the  north  and  south  shores,  the  soil  gradually 
improves,  and  in  some  parishes  on  the  south  side 
great  quantities  of  grain  are  produced.     The 
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ftvertge  crop  it  about  19  buthelt  an  acre.  Of 
the  toil  ill  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  the  island  of 
Orleans  it  reckoned  the  best.  This  island  is  di- 
versified with  high  and  low  land^,  steep  and  slop- 
ing shores,  covered  with  wuod  or  converted  into 
meadows  and  corn-fieldi.  The  toil  is  stifficiently 
fertile  to  afford  the  inhabitants  a  large  surpliia  of 
productions  beyond  their  own  coniumption^  which 
they  dftspoie  of  at  Quebec. 

On  the  north  and  south  shores  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Quebec,  the  soil  on  the  elevated 
parta  but  thinly  covers  an  imoiense  bed  of  black 
lime  ahite,  which  as  it  becomes  expoaed  to  the 
sir  sbivflrs  into  thin  pieoea,  or  crumbles  into  dust. 
There  ar<e,  howevcy,  some  excellent  pasture  and 
meadow  lands  on  the  borders  of  the  river  of  St. 
Chariei ;  and  they  indeed  extend  generally  over 
that  low  land  or  valley  which  lies  between  the 
heights  of  Quebec  and  the  villages  of  Beauport, 
Charlesboui^g,  and  Lorette, 

The  meadows  of  Canada,  which  have  roost  com- 
monly hem  com-Aelds,  are  reckoned  superior  to 
those  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  America. 
They  poasess  a  fine  close  turf^  well  covered  at  the 
roots  with  clover,  'iliey  cannot  be  mown  more 
than  once  a  year,  in  consequence  of  the  spring 
commencing  so  late.  In  autumn  they  exchange 
their  beautiful  green  for  a  light  brown  hue, 
which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being  scorched 
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by  the  ten.  It  it  two  or  three  vreeki  tftcr  the 
worn  M  gone  before  they  reoover  their  Qafcur»l 
oolour.  Thii  is  the  case  all  over  Americt,  whose 
paaturett  during  the  autumnal  and  winter  monthf, 
never  }iotMN  that  rich  and  lively  verdure  which 
they  do  in  England. 

The  bigh  land*  with  good  nianagieiDent  would 
yield  very  tolerable  crops,  but  the  Canadians  are 
iniscrable  farmers.  They  leldoro  or  never  manure 
their  landi  and  plough  so  very  slight  and  oardetM^ 
that  they  continue,  year  after  year,  to  turn  over 
the  sanoe  olods  which  lie  at  tlie  surface^  without 
penetrating  an  inch  deeper  into  the  soil.  Henof 
their  grounds  become  exhausted,  overrun  with 
weeds,  and  yield  but  very  scanty  crops.  The 
^Ids  of  wheat  which  I  have  seen  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  were  often  much  chojied 
with  weeds,  and  appeared  to  be  stinted  in  their 
growth.  When  cut  down,  the  straw  was  seldom 
more  ^han  18  or  ^O  inches  long,  the  ears  small* 
and  the  wheat  itself  discoloured,  and  little  more 
than;two«tlurds,of  the  si^e  of  pur  English  wheat. 
The  wheat  about  Montreal  appeared  to  be  the 
best  which  came  under  my  observation.  It  was 
generally  clear  of  weeds,  and  seemed  to  have 
attained  its  full  growth.  It  mujft  however  be 
observed,  ithat  there  is  nearly  a  month  difference 
in  the  cUmate  between  Montreal  and  Queb^. 
The  former  is  .situated  in  latitude  45°  3p,  T.ht^ 
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Riven  in  46"  35',  and  Quebec  in  46"  A5'.  The 
French  Cinadiani  tow  only  lummer  wheat, 
though  I  fhouid  think  that  winter  wheat  might 
be  town  in  autumn  with  lucceit.  Peat,  oatt, 
rye,  and  barley,  are  fown  more  or  leti  by  every 
farmer ;  though  the  largest  crops  of  these,  at  well 
aA  wheat,  appe;?re<l  to  be  in  the  i»land  of  Mon- 
treal and  itt  vicinity. 

The  French  Canadians  seldom  trouble  them- 
selves with  gardens  or  orchards ;  while  their 
neighbours  in  the  United  States  woutd  not  feel 
hnppy  without  a  large  plantation  of  apple-,  pear-, 
and  peach-trees  adjoining  their  hoases.  Except 
in  the  Island  of  Montreal,  very  little  fruit  is 
grown;  and  that  island,  for  its  fertility  in  every 
production,  may  justly  be  called  the  garden  of 
Lower  Canada. 

The  farmers  assist  each  other  at  harvest  time, 
labourers  being  in  some  places  very  scarce,  and 
in  others  not  to  be  procured.  The  wheat  is  sown 
early  in  May,  and  is  ripe  generally  about  the 
latter  end  of  August.  The  Canadians  sow  small 
quantities  of  maize  or  Indian  corn;  they,  how- 
ever, do  not  make  f*uch  general  use  of  it  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  feed  their  cattle 
upon  it,  and  make  hominy  and  bread  of  it  for 
themselves.  The  Canadians  cultivate  it  more  as 
an  article  of  luxury  than  of  necessity.  They 
are  extravagantly  fond  of  the  corn  cobs  boiled 
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or  roaited,  tnd  nibbed  over  with  a  little  butter 
nnd  salt.  Thfy  pirk  the  corn  off  the  cob  in  the 
name  style,  and  with  at  much  goiitf  at  an  aldtsr- 
man  pickt  the  wing  of  a  fowl  at  a  city  feut. 

Tobacco  it  grown  in  tmall  quantities,  and  at- 
tended chiefly  by  the  women,  who  are  also  fully 
employed  in  the  other  parts  of  husbandry.  Each 
Habitant  cultivates  enough  for  his  own  consump- 
tion, and  a  small  quantity  generally  for  market. 
The  Canadian  tobacco  possesses  a  very  mild  and 
agreeable  flavour,  totally  devoid  of  those  strong 
pungent  qualities  for  which  theVirginian  tobacco 
is  remarkable.  It  is  grown  on  a  small  spot  of 
ground  close  to  the  house:  the^roots  are  hoed  and 
attended  by  the  children  or  the  females  of  the 
family.  It  might  no  doubt  become  an  article  of 
some  importance,  if  properly  attended  to;  but  the 
scanty  population  is  at  present  a  check  upon  its 
being  cultivated  to  any  great  extent.  Culinary, 
vegetables  are  raised  in  tolerable  plenty.  The 
favourite  roots  of  the  Habitnns  are  onions,  ^[arlic, 
and  leeks ;  of  these  they  eat  largely,  anc  conse- 
quently smell  abomitiahly.  The  disagreeable 
effects  of  these  strong  esculents  are,  however,  some- 
what checked  by  the  fumes  of  the  tobacco  plant, 
which  they  are  smoking  from  morning  to  night. 

With  the  exception  of  the  seigniory  of  Gron- 
dines,  the  lands- between  Qnebec  and  Three 
Kivers  are  remarkable  neither  for  sterility  nor 
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eitriordinary  friiitAilneM.  They  art  evltivatad 
much  in  the  tame  careleft  mtnner  at  the  landii 
below  them.  Grondinef,  which  ii  about  60  milat 
from  Quebec,  on  the  Mme  tide  of  the  river,  ii  a 
remarkable  exception  to  the  general  quality  of 
land  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Thia  leigniory, 
which  ii  upwards  of  ten  miles  square,  oonoiats  of 
one  vast  bed  of  gray  rock  or  lime-stone,  slightly 
covered  with  a  poor  soil  about  half  a  doien 
inches  in  depth,  intermingled  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  loose  stones,  from  which  it  is  labour 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  clear  it.  l*he  people  who 
reside  on  this  barren  spot,  which  gives  birth  only 
to  pines  and  firs,  are  of  course  extremely  poor, 
and  scarcely  able  to  procure  enough  for  their 
subsistence. 

Though  the  soil  for  some  miles  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Three  Rivers  is  sandy  and  barren, 
yet  the  adjoining  seigniories  upwards,  of  Machi- 
che  and  River  du  Loup,  are  extremely  fertile, 
and  yield  abundant  crops  of  grain.  The  lands  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  district  of  Three  Rivers 
are  also  very  good.  The  price  of  land  varies  ac- 
^rding  to  its  quality  and  state  of  cultivation. 
Good  arable  land,  in  the  best  situations,  sells  in 
Lower  Canada  for  about  5/.  per  acrei  indifferent 
land  for  4  and  5  dollars ;  wood  land  at  3  dollars 
jier  acre ;  but  in  the  back  townshi|)8  it  may  be 
bought  at  the  sheriffs'  sales  for  less  than  6d, 
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■  like  land  continiicf  to  hwpwyt  at  yoo  appiencfc 
Montrtal,  from  which  district  the  gv^Meil  qt»ii- 
tity  of  grain  is  pr«)ewred.  Tlila  grwIyMf  iiitj>rDf»> 
ment  in  the  soil  contimiet  alt  thrcMighi  Uj^per 
Canada,  where  it  aa  much  snrpasset  thit  of  tht 
lower  province  in  fertility,  at  Montreal  Mirpasiet 
Kamoaraska. 

The  French  Canadians  are  not  possessed  of  any 
agricolturat  enterprise  or  spirit  They  are  a  per- 
fect contrast  to  th<p  inhahitantfe  of  the  United 
States^  who  wander  fmm  forest  to  (brest,  extend- 
ing  cultivation  to  the  remotfeti  regions ;  white 
the  Canadians  have  settled  for  upwardir  of  two 
centtiries  upon  tlie  banks  of  the  9t.  Lawrence^ 
without  attempting  to  remove  from'  the  spot,  or 
explore  the  recesset  of  the  forests  which  surround 
them.  TMs  chse  association  of  the  Arst  settlert 
was  no  doubt  occasioned  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. Exposed'  at  an  early  period  to  repeated 
attackt  A«m  the  Indianff>  their  safbty  depended' 
on  numbers,  which  » scattered  settlement  cootd^ 
not  ftimish  in  proper  time.  Their  religion-  ex- 
aetedi  from  them  numerous  ceremonials,  wbich^ 
required  a  strict  and  freqtrent  observance.  No 
situation  could  therefore  be  so  welf  adapted  for^ 
settlement,  as  the  shores  of  a'  Hirge  and  nobib 
river,  which,  besides  the  richness  of  the  soii  and 
inviting  prospects,  afforded  them  a  ready  com- 
munication with  each-  other,  and,  vrhat  was  of 
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tqual  importtnoe,  th«  mnnt  ofobttrving  certain 
religiout  formalitiet,  and  providing  lubaistenc* 
at  a  time  when  tbair  lands  ware  yet  anoultivated. 

The  preient  inhabitantN,  who  have  formed 
themielvet  on  the  model  of  their  forefiitberi,  con- 
ceive, either  from  aflfection  for  their  |)arenti  or 
from  an  habitual  indolence,  that  the  lame  oecet- 
•ity  exists  for  their  adherence  to  each  other.  Pew 
therefore  ever  think  of  emigrating  from  their  pa- 
ternal abode.  The  farm  is  sefiarated  by  the  father 
among  his  children,  u  long  as  it  will  last,  and 
when  its  divisions  can  be  no  longer  sub-divided, 
tbey  reluctantly  part. 

The  view  which  this  extensive  chain  of  farms 
exhibits  along  the  lofty  shores  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, for  more  than  40()  miles,  is  beautifully 
picturesque,  and  carries  with  it  the  appearance 
of  one  immense  to>vn :  corn-Aelds,  pasture  and 
meadow  lands,  embellished  at  intervals  with 
clumps  of  trees,  snow-white  cottages,  and  neatly 
adorned  churehes,  alternately  present  themselves 
to  the  eye,  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  and  verdant 
foliage  which  shades  the  steep  banks  or  sloping 
shores  of  that  noble  river;  while  the  back  ground 
of  this  rich  landscape  is  closed  by  a  chain  of 
enormous  mountains,  or  lengthened  out  beyond 
the  compass  of  the  human  eye  by  interminable 
forests. 

The  interior  of  the  country,  from  the  settle- 
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menu  on  tht  north  ibora  of  the  Rivtr  St.  Law* 
r«nc«  to  tht  cuaAuct  of  llodfon't  Day,  ii  cn« 
tirely  uncultivated,  and  uninhabited  eicept  by 
ttie  fur  traders,  and  tome  few  Indian  tribe*  or 
Esquimaux.  No  roadt,  no  villages,  nor  towoa, 
enliven  that  dreary  and  immense  waste.  Tht 
woodman's  axe  it  never  heard,  nor  the  aiient 
monotony  which  reigns  in  that  lonely  space  ever 
disturbed  except  by  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the 
forest,  or  the  solitary  wanderings  of  the  fur-trader 
and  his  party. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  an  enterprising  clergy* 
man  of  the  name  of  Tooscy  commenced  a  settle* 
nient  on  that  side,  in  the  township  of  Stoneham, 
about  15  miles  north  of  Quebec.  For  a  few  years  it 
flourished  under  the  fostering  care  of  its  projector, 
but  when  he  died  the  settlement  fell  into  decay* 
At  this  day  the  ruins  of  the  house,  and  corn- 
flelds  overrun  with  rank  grass  and  weeds,  are  all 
that  remain  of  the  fond  hopes  and  expectations 
of  their  sanguine  owner.  Mr.  Weld  speaks  of 
this  settlement  in  his  Travels :  at  that  periojd  it 
was  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity;  jnd  though 
several  persons  at  Quebec  joined  Mr.  Toosey  in 
procuring  the  township,  none  of  them  were  in- 
duced to  settle  there.  One  cause  of  complaint 
was  the  distance,  which  they  consider  too  far 
from  town. 

On  the  south  side,  adjoining  the  boundaries  of 
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the  United  States,  the  interior  is  settling  ftiHt; 
not  however  by  the  French  Cirnadians,  but  by 
Americans  fronr  the  States,  vfho  set  themsefves 
down  with  very  little  ceremony  njjon  the  different 
townships  bordering  on  their  country,  and  begin 
to  clear  the  woods,  and  cultivate  the  land,  oft^n 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  its  proprie- 
tort.  The  Canadian  Government  seems  to  en- 
courage their  emigration  from  the  States.  Whe- 
ther it  is  good  poKcy  or  not,  is  extremely  doubtful. 
They  are  certainly  enterprising  settlers,  and  im- 
prove a  country  more  in  two  or  three  years  than 
the  French  Canadians  do  in  a  century. 

The  cftttfe  in  Canada  are  rather  dimtniitive, 
being  mostly  of  the  small  Norman  breed.  If 
they  have  not  degenerated  in  size  by  their  emi- 
gration, they  have  certainly  not  imj)roved.  The 
horses  are  strong  and  swift,  many  of  them  hand- 
some; but  they  are  mere  ponies,  comjjared  in  size 
with  the  English  horse.  There  is  a  farger  breed; 
about  90  miles  below  Quebec,  which  are  gene- 
rally bought  up  for  heavy  work.  The  first  horse 
seen  in  Canada  arrived  fn  the  ship  Le  Havre 
on  the  l6th  of  July  1665.  It  appears  that 
neither  sheep  nor  horned  cattle  were  fn  the  pro- 
vince long  before  that  time. 

Their  cows  and  oxen  are  small,  lean,  and  poor: 
kee])ing  them  so  many  months  confined  in  stalls, 
during  which  they  are  poorly  fed,    contributes 
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much  to  their  itoeagre  appearance.  The  oxen  ara 
•omctimet  uicd  for  the  plough,  or  in  carta ;  in 
which  tenrice  they  always  draw  with  their  hornt^ 

The  sheep  arc  small,  and  have  bat  little  fleece. 
European  breeds  hare  degenerated  very  much  in 
the  course  of  time,  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  America.  The  wool  is  coarse,  but  an* 
swers  the  purposes  of  the  Habitans,  who  clothe 
themselves  with  it.  > 

Swine  are  very  numerous  in  Canada,  for  they 
constitute  the  chief  subsistence  of  the  French 
Canadians.  The  breed  is  but  very  indifferent, 
though  oiany  attain  to  considerable  size.  They 
are  a  long-legged,  narrow- backed  species,  very 
inferior  to  the  English  breed,  of  which  there  are 
but  few  in  that  country.  Swine  are  such  a  hardy 
race  of  animals,  that  I  do  not  think  they  could 
have  degenerated  much  in  Canada :  I  have  very 
little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  breed  was  origi- 
nally poor. 

The  poultry  are  in  general  very  good,  and  con* 
sist  of  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  fowls.  The 
turkeys  are  particularly  hardy,  and  frequently 
roost  upon  the  trees,  exposed  to  the  severity  of 
the  winter.  The  farmers  keep  only  a  sufficient 
number  of  cartle  for  their  own  consumption, 
and  for  breeding  during  the  winter;  the  rest  they 
kill,  and  take  to  market. 

The  Americans  from  the  States  carry  on  a 
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lucrative  traffic  with  the  Canadians  for  their 
horses.  The  latter  are  very  fond  of  a  horfe 
which  runs  with  a  quick  shufflinj;  pace,  and  the 
Americans  bring  in  with  them  a  parcel  of  rickety 
animals  wh'ch  possess  that  accomplishment.  The 
Canadian  willingly  exchanges  his  fine  little  horse 
for  the  pacer^  and  often  gives  a  few  poonds  to 
boot.  The  Americans  return  with  the  Cana- 
dian  horses  to  Boston  or  New  York,  and  there 
obtain  30  or  40/.  for  each,  according  to  their 
value,  while  in  Canada  they  rarely  sell  for  more 
than  10  or  13/.  The  Canadians  are  reckoned 
very  adroit  at  a  bai^ain,  and  even  fond  of  over- 
reaching; but  they  sink  in  comparison  with  an 
American  horse-dealer. 

The  horses  are  treated  very  roughly  in  Canada. 
The  Habitans  suflfer  them  to  stand  in  the  markets, 
or  at  places  where  they  stop  to  drink,  in  the 
severest  weather,  without  any  covering,  while 
they  are  often  wet  with  perspiration.  Some- 
times they  are  covered  with  hoar-frost,  and  long 
icicles  hang  from  their  nostrils  to  the  ground.  I 
have  seen  a  horse  in  a  cariole  stand  in  the  Quebec 
market-place  till  its  two  fore-fetlock  joints  were 
frozen  stiif^  and  the  hoofs  turned  in.  The  driver 
afterwards  came  out  of  the  tavern,  and  drove 
away  at  a  round  trot. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Population  of  Lower  Canada — Different   State- 
ments reconciied-^Census  of  the  Province — Pre- 
sent  Number  of  Inhabitants — Statistical  State- 
ment  for  1808 — Irish  and  Scotch  Emigrants 
— French    Settlers —' jicadians^^Character   of 
the  French  Habitans^  or  Countrymen — Descrip- 
tion of  their  Houses-^Cleanly  Majeims — Picture 
of  the  Interior  of  a  Habitant  House — Mode  of 
Living  among  the  Canadian  Peasantry— j^nec- 
dote  of  a  Dish  of  Tea — Pernicious  Effects  vf 
Rum — Fracas  in  the  Market- Place — Drunken^ 
ness  of  the  Market- People^- Portrait  of  the  Ha- 
bitant— Oldfashioned  Dress  of  the  Women — 
Resources  of  the  Habitans, 

» 
The  population  of  Canada  tias  in  the  course 

of  the  last  forty  years  more  than  trebled  itself. 
The  first  census  after  the  English  conquered  the 
country  was  made  by  General  Murray  in  1 765. 
This  estimate  falls  considerably  short  of  the  po- 
pulation of  1758)  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Heriot 
in  his  recent  work.  Mr.  H.  states,  that  "  the 
white  inhabitants  of  Canada  amounted  in  1758 
to  91,000,  exclusive  of  the  regular  troops,  who 
wore  augmented  or  diminished  as  the  circum- 
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•tancet  or  exigencies  of  the  country  might  require; 
that  the  domiciliated  Indiann,  who  were  collected 
into  villages  in  different  situations  in  the  colony, 
were  about  16^000;  and  the  number  of  French 
and  CaoadianSf  resident  in  Quebec,  was  nearly 
8000.**  If  the  Indians  and  inhabitants  of  Quebec 
are  not  included  in  the  first  number,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  Indians  are  not,  as  Mr.  H.  particularly 
mentions  whUe  inhabitants^  the  total  population, 
exclusive  of  rcigular  trOops,  would  then  be  115,000. 
The  province  of  Canada  was  not  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  till  the  year  1793;  the  census 
therefore, that  was  taken  antecedent  to  thatperiod, 
included  the  population  of  the  whole  colony. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  source  firom 
whenee  Mr.  Heriot  derived  his  information ;  but 
the  census  of  General  Murray*  seven  years  sub- 
sequent to  1758,  stated  the  entire  population  of 
the  province  to  be,  exclusive  of  the  king's  troops, 
76,1I76*  Th'iB  number  included  the  Indiana,  who 
were  stated  io  amount  only  to  7i^00.  Here  is  a 
3irast  and  surprising  decrease  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  course  of  seven  years}  and  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  numbers  in  1758  were  115,000, 
there  is.a  loss  of  no  less  than  38,725  :  but  taking  it 
only  at  91,000,  still  there  is  a  decrease  of  14,785 
of  the  colonists  and  native  inhabitants.  We  may 
easily  suppose  that  a  long  war,  and  .finally  the 
subjugation  of  the  country  by  a  power  totally  op- 
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poMte  ID  national  mannen,  diaractcr,  and  priii- 
ciplet,  mutt  have  occasic.cd  a  considerable  diini- 
nulion  of  Ui  population  ;  for,  besides  those  who 
ivere  lost  m  battle,  numbers  no  doubt  emigrated 
to  old  France,  or  to  other  cuuntries  where  they 
might  find  a  government  more  congenial  to  their 
habits  and  sentiments. 

If  we  look  at  the  number  of  Indians  wlwm 
Mr.  H.  states  to  have  been  domiciliated  in  the 
province  in  1758,  atid  the  number  given  in  by 
the  census  of  1765,  we  shall  there  alone  And  a  loss 
of  8,600.  It  is  poMible  that  the  ravages  of  war 
might  occasion  this  great  loss ;  for  in  the  course 
of  a  campaign  the  Indians  are  oftener  opposed  to 
enemies  of  their  own  description  than  to  the  £u- 
ropean  armies  ;  and  their  mode  of  fighting  occa- 
sions a  greater  slaughter. 

I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  remarkable 
decrease  of  the  population  of  Canada  in  the  course 
of  so  shorts  period  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for,  when  we  consider  the  war  that  preceded  the 
conquest,  and  the  very  unsettled  state  of  the 
country  for  a  considerable  time  after  that  event. 
The  dtssentions  between  the  army  and  civil  power 
of  the  British  government,  and  the  disgust  whicih 
the  French  noblesse,  the  clergy,  and  inhabitants 
felt  at  being  subjected  to  the  will  of  a  foreign 
people,  must  have  strongly  tended  to  emigration^ 
and  contributed,  with  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
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war,  to  ihin  tlie  population  of  the  colony,  which 
was  far  from  being  recruited  by  Britiuli  settlers, 
who  in  »\x  yearii  after  the  conquest  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  500  persons.  In  no  other  way  (if 
Mr.Ileriot's  statement  be  correct)  can  we  account 
for  the  difference  between  the  population  of  1/58 
and  the  census  of  1765. 

In  1783  another  census  was  taken  by  order  of 
the  Canadian  government :  since  then,  no  other 
has  been  made,  nor  have  we  any  data  upon  which 
we  can  rely  for  forming  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  state  of  the  country  and  its  population  at 
the  present  day.  But  by  a  comparison  of  the 
census  of  176.)  and  1783  we  may  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  benefits  which  Canada  has  received 
from  its  new  government,  and  perhaps  form  some 
notion  of  its  progress  for  the  last  twenty  years  : 
for  this  purpose  I  shall  present  them  in  detail. 


CENSUS  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  CANADA. 


Date  of 

the 
Censjt. 

1765 
1783 

Incrctw  in 

18  Yea  ft. 

Number 
of  Inha- 
bitanti. 

Acres  of 

Land  in 

Cultiva- 

tion- 

Bushels 

of  Grain 

sown 

yearly. 

Horses 

Qieu, 
Cows, 
and 
young 
horned 
Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

76,275 
113,013 

764,604 
1,569,818 

194,7244 
383,S49i 

13,7.57 
;K),096 

50,329 
98,591 

27,064 
84,666 

28,976 
70,466 

36,737 

805,214 

188,625 

16,339 

48,262 

57,602 

41,490 

Tliese  statistical  accounts  are  highly  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  exbibit,  in  a  clear  and  convincing  man- 
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ner,  the  beneflts  that  hav6  reiulted  to  the  colony 
under  the  excellent  conititution  of  Great  Britain. 
No  sooner  wai  a  regular  form  of  government  esVkf 
blished,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  tranquillized, 
than  Britifth  subjects  were  induced  to  emigrate  to 
Canada,  and  embark  their  property  in  agricultural 
or  commercial  speculations.  These  enterprising 
settlers  communicated  their  spirit,  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  the  old  inhabitants;  and  hence  the 
surprising  increase  of  population,  commerce,  and 
agriculture,  which  took  place  in  the  short  period 
of  eighteen  years. 

Since  the  year  1783  the  colony  has  been 
gradually  advancing  in  improvement.  Its  com- 
merce has  at  times  fluctuated  considerably ;  but 
population  and  agriculture  have  rapidly  aug- 
mented. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Lower  Canada, 
at  the  present  day,  is  computed  by  Mr.  Heriot  at 
350,000}  but  I  think  his  estimate  is  much  ex- 
aggerated; for,  if  we  calculate  the  population 
agreeably  to  the  ratio  of  its  increase  from  17^5 
to  1783,  during  which  period  of  eighteen  years  it 
augmented  nearly  one  half,  we  shall  find  that  in 
twenty- five  years,  from  1783  to  1808,  the  total 
amount  will  not  exceed  200,000;  and  this  number^ 
I  am  of  opinion,  is  nearest  the  truth.  Upper  Ca- 
nada is  stated  by  Mr.  H.  to  have  80,000  inhabi- 
tants: this  may  possibly  be  correct;  but  from 
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every  inquiry  that  I  made  on  the  lubject,  I  never 
could  learn  that  it  contained  more  than  6o,000« 
But  the  truth  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  me^ 
dium  between  the  two,  as  is  often  the  ciMe  when 
statements  are  made  from  vague  report. 

The  prosperity  of  a  country  cannot  be  better 
exemplified  than  by  a  regular  and  continued  in- 
crease of  its  ])opulation  and  resources.  That  this 
is  the  case  with  respect  to  Canada,  has  been  already 
shown  by  the  statements  which  I  have  laid  before 
my  readers.    There  is  every  reason  also  to  sup- 


pose, 


that  no  diminution  whatever  has  taken 


place  in  any  part  of  those  details ;  but  that  the 
augmentation  whidi  occurred  between  1765  and 
1783  has  continued  with  little  variation,  in  the 
same  regular  manner,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  even  greatly  increased  in  1810  and  1811. 
Upon  this  hypothesis  I  shall  offer  the  following 
statistical  statement  for  the  year  1808.  In  the 
absence  of  official  documents,  it  may  afford  some 
idea  of  the  resources  of  Lower  Canada  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

1808. 


tion. 


Effec* 
tire 
Mill. 

^  tia. 


Acre*  of 
Land  in 

Cuitira- 
tion. 


Buthelt 

of  Orain 

town 

yearly. 


•iO(>,nOO  60,000  3,760,000!  990,000  79,000  2.'>6,P00  286,000  » 2,000 


HOTMS. 


Oxen, 
Cowi, 
and 
youny 
horned 
Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Swine. 


Of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  not  more 
than  one-tenth  are  British,  or  American  settler^ 
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from  the  United  States.  In  Upper  Canada  the 
population  ii  almoit  entirely  oompoted  of  the 
latter,  and  of  British  subjects  who  have  emigrated 
from  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Very 
few  French  people  reside  in  that  province ;  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  among  all  the 
British  residents  in  the  two  colonies,  not  two 
hundred  ^n^/tjAmen,))erhaps,can  be  found.  I  was 
told  that  at  Quebec  there  were  not  more  than 
twelve  or  fourteen  of  that  country.  The  rest  are 
either  Irish  or  Scotch ;  though  the  former  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  latter,  who  are  distr.buted 
from  one  end  of  the  Canadas  to  the  other.  The 
Irish  emigrate  more  to  the  United  States  than  to 
Canada,  and  no  less  than  30,000  are  said  to  have 
emigrated  thither  in  1801.  Being  discontented 
with  their  own  government,  they  endeavour  to 
seek  relief  under  a  foreign  one  whose  virtues 
have  been  so  greatly  exaggerated,  and  whose 
excellent  properties  have  been  extolled  to  the 
skies.  A  few  months,  however,  convince  them 
of  their  error,  and  those  who  are  not  sold  to  their 
American  masters  generally  find  their  way  inta 
Upper  Canada. 

Of  all  British  emigrants,  the  Scotch  are  the 
most  indefatigable  and  persevering.  In  poverty 
they  leave  their  native  home,  yet  seldom  return 
to  it  without  a  handsome  competency.  Their 
patient  diligence  and  submission  in  the  pursuit  of 
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riches,  together  with  their  general  knowledge  and 
good  lenM,  render  them  highly  beneHcial  to  the 
mother  country ;  while  their  natural  partiality 
for  their  ancient  soil  lecuret  their  iteady  attach- 
ment and  adherence  to  the  Bntith  government. 

The  French  tettlert  form  a  ditttinct  cUm  from 
the  British,  and  preient  at  great  a  contrast  in 
their  characters  and  manners,  as  exists  twtween 
their  brethren  in  Europe.  The  majority  of  the 
French  who  emigrated  to  Canada  are  said  to 
have  come  originally  from  Normandy.  I'he  oo« 
lony  was  peopled  very  alowly  for  many  yean,  in 
consequence  of  the  few  advantages  which  it  held 
forth  to  men  in  that  age,  whose  heated  imagina- 
tions could  be  satisfied  only  by  mines  of  gold  or 
mountains  of  jasper.  Canada  presented  but  few 
attractions  to  the  stranger.  Its  dreary  and  un- 
comfortable wilds,  its  bleak  and  lofty  mountains 
covered  one  half  the  year  with  snow,  repulsed  ra- 
ther than  invited  those  who  visited  it.  But  when 
the  value  of  the  fur  trade  and  Hsheries  came  to  be 
known,  and  properly  estimated,  a  sufficient  scope 
was  opened  for  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  rest- 
less spirits.  Individuals  arrived  and  established 
themselves.  Families  and  communities,  detach- 
ments of  troops,  regiments,  and  armies,  followed 
each  other  in  succession,  and  in  the  course  of  half 
a  century  erected  this  bleak  portion  of  the  new 
hemisphere  into  a  valuable  and  extensive  colony. 
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ThoM  who  wttlwl  in  Aoidia,  now  cdltd  Novi 
Scotii,  formed  •  tort  of  independent  commnnity 
unoontn>lled  by  the  mother  country.  Tliey  poe> 
•etsed  the  interior,  while  the  Eiighth  occupied  the 
•ett'Coatt.  In  the  cuurie  of  time  these  people  in* 
terniingled  with  ench  other,  and  their  oifupring 
potsetned  a  mixed  irliHructer,  which  at  thit  day 
strongly  marks  those  who  are  now  settled  in  Ca- 
nada and  Louisiana,  and  distinguishes  them  from 
the  French  inhabitants  of  those  colonies.  They 
however  partake  more  of  the  French  than  the 
British  |)ecutiaritie«.  The  Acadians  of  Louisiana 
are  said  to  be  rude  and  sluggish,  without  ambition, 
living  miserably  on  their  sorry  plantations,  where 
they  cultivate  Indian  corn,  raise  pigs,  and  get 
children.  Around  their  houses  one  sees  nothing 
but  hogi,  and  before  their  doors  great  rustic  boys 
and  big  strapping  girls,  stiff  as  bars  of  iron,  gap- 
ing, for  want  of  thought  or  something  to  do,  at 
the  stranger  who  is  passing. 

Their  brethren  of  Canada  differ  very  little  from 
them.  They  are  equally  sluggish  and  inactive ; 
but  as  they  live  in  a  better  regulated  country, 
where  slavery  is  not  allowed,  they  are  obliged  to 
exert  themselves  in  a  greater  degree  than  the 
Louis'ianian  Acadians,  and  instead  of  the  sorry 
plantations  of  the  latter  they  possess  very  re- 
spectable farms. 

The  French  Canadians  are  an  inoffensive  quiet 
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people,  pOMCMcd  of  littlt  induttry  ind  1«m  am- 
bition.  Yet  from  the  love  of  g»in,  mere  vanity, 
or  that  rcttletineM  which  indolence  frequently 
occasiont,  they  will  undergo  the  greateti  hard- 
ihipf.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  this 
than  in  thote  who  labour  in  the  tpring  to  collect 
the  lap  of  the  maple  tree :  their  exertions  for  five 
or  nix  weekf  while  the  mow  is  on  the  ground  are 
excessive.  None  also  undergo  severer  trials  than 
those  who  are  employed  in  the  fur  trade.  They 
))enetrate  the  immense  forests  of  the  north-west 
for  thousands  of  miles,  exposed  to  all  the  severities 
of  the  climate,  and  often  to  famine  and  disease. 

The  Habitans  content  themselves  with  follow- 
ing  the  footsteps  of  their  forefathers.  They  are 
satisfied  with  a  little,  because  a  little  satisfies  their 
wonts.  They  are  quiet  and  obedient  subjects,  be- 
cause they  feel  the  value  and  benefit  of  the  go- 
vernment under  which  they  live.  They  tronble 
themselves  not  with  useless  arguments  concerning 
its  good  or  bad  qualities,  because  they  feel  them- 
selves protected,  and  not  oppressed,  by  its  laws. 
'i*hey  ure  religious  from  education  and  habit  more 
than  from  principle.  They  observe  its  ceremonies 
and  formalities,  not  because  they  are  necessary  to 
tlieir  salvation,  but  because  it  gratifies  their  vanity 
and  superstition.  They  live  in  happy  mediocrity, 
without  a  wish  or  endeavour  to  better  their  con- 
dition, though  many  of  them  are  amply  possessed 
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of  the  mMM.  \  «t  Utey  love  money,  tnd  ire  leU 
dom  on  tlic  wrong  tid«  (fu  burgtin.  From  po* 
verty  tnd  bpprettioM  lh<?y  have  been  rtiicd,  «inc« 
the  conquest,  t  >  independent  afHuence*  They 
now  know  and  feel  Che  value  of  money  and  free- 
dom, end  are  not  willin|{;  to  |Nirt  with  eitheri 
Their  iMriimoniout  frugality  is  viiible  in  their 
habitation!,  their  dreti,  and  their  meali  {  and  had 
they  been  ai  induttt  lout  and  enterprising  an  they 
have  been  frugal  and  raving,  they  would  have 
been  the  richest  peasantry  in  the  world. 

Their  houses  are  composed  of  logs  slightly 
smoothed  with  the  axe,  laid  upon  each  other,  and 
dove-tailed  at  the  corners.  Sometimes  a  frame* 
work  is  first  constructed,  and  the  logs  laid  upon 
each  other  between  two  grooves.  The  interstices 
are  filled  with  clay  or  mud,  and  the  sides  uf  the 
building  washed  outside  and  in  with  lime  dis- 
solved in  water.  This,  they  say,  has  the  property 
of  preserving  the  wood  better  than  paint  from  the 
effects  of  the  weather  and  vermin ;  at  all  events 
it  has  the  property  of  being  cheaper ^  which  is 
a  consideration  of  more  importance  to  them  than 
weather  or  vermin. 

The  roof  is  constructed  with  boards,  and  gene> 
rally  covered  with  shingles.  Sometimes  they  are 
white-washed,  but  oftener  allowed  to  remain  in 
their  natural  state.  In  a  few  months  the  weather 
changes  the  colour  of  the  wood,  and  gives  the 
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ihingles  the  appearance  of  slate,  which,  with  the 
white  sides,  have  a  pleasing  effect.  The  whole, 
however,  falls  very  short  of  the  neat  wooden  farm- 
houses in  the  United  States,  which  are  generally 
clapboarded  over  the  rough  logs,  and  neatly 
painted.  They  present  a  more  complete  and 
finished  appearance  than  the  rough  outsides  of 
the  Canadian  farm-houses. 

The  Canadian  habitations  consist  of  only  one 
story  or  ground  floor,  which  is  generally  divided 
into  four  rooms.     Over  them  is  a  garret,  or  loft, 
formed  by  the  sloping  roof.     Some  of  the  small 
houses  have  only  one  or  two  apartments,  accord- 
ing to  the  aflDuence  or  poverty  of  their  owners. 
The  better  sort  of  farmers  have  always  four  rooms. 
Their  houses,  however,  never  exceed  what  Dr. 
Johnson  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  huts.  "  By 
a  house  (says  that  learned  character)  I  mean  a 
building  with  one  story  over  another ;  by  a  hut, 
a  dwelling  with  only  one  floor.'*    According  to 
this  distinction,  a  house  is  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  Canada,  except  in  the  towns. 

The  chimney  is  built  in  the  centre  of  th6  house; 
and  the  room  which  contains  the  fire-place  is  the 
kitchen.  The  rest  are  bed- rooms ;  for  it  matters 
not  how  man)  apartments  a  u^use  consists  of, 
they  are  seldom  without  one  or  two  beds  in  each, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  family.  This  in- 
flispensable  pi^ce  of  furniture,  which  is  always 
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placed  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  is  a  tort  of  four- 
|MMt  bedstead  without  the  pillars,  and  raised  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  ground.    At  the  head  there 
is  generally  a  canopy  or  tester  fixed  against  the 
wall,  under  which  the  bed  stands.    Upon  the  bed- 
stead is  placed  a  feather  or  Mtraw  bed,  with  the 
usual  clothes,  and  covered  with  a  patchwork  coun» 
terpane,  or  green  stuff  quilt.    In  winter,  the  men 
frequently  lay  themselves  along  the  hearth,  or  by 
the  stove,  wrapped  up  in  a  buffalo  robe.     In  the 
middle  of  the  night  they  will  get  up,  stir  the  fire, 
smoke  their  pipe,  and  lie  down  again  till  morning. 
The  French  women  have  adopted  more  cleanly 
maxims  since  the  English  have  settled  in  the 
country.     Formerly,  it  is  said,  they  would  suffer 
their  rooms  to  remain  for  a  twelvemonth  before 
they  were  swept,  or  scoured ;  and  to  prevent  the 
dust  or  dirt  from  rising,    they  sprinkled  their 
apartments  with  water  several  times  a  day.    That 
constant  scouring  of  rooms  and  remarkable  clean- 
liness, which  are  the  peculiar  character  of  the  En- 
glish, theCanadian  women  affirmed  to  be  injurious 
to  health,  and  thci  efore  they  neglected  the  greatest 
comfort  of  life,    fiut  in  all  nations  there  is  a  great 
diversity  of  dispositions  and  manners;  and  though, 
from  the  combination  of  certain  traits  and  pecu- 
liarities in  the  people,  a  country  may  appropriate 
to  itself  a  national  character,  yet  individuals  of 
that  nation  often  exhibit  a  direct  contrast  to  it. 
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General  rules  are  not  without  partial  exceptions ; 
and  there  are  French  women  in  Canada  as  re^ 
markable  for  cleanliness  as  there  are  others  re- 
markable for  the  opposite  extreme. 

The  furniture  of  the  Habitans  is  plain  and 
simple,  and  most  commonly  of  their  own  work- 
manship. A  few  wooden  chairs  with  twig  or 
rush  bottoms,  and  two  or  three  deal  tables,  are 
placed  in  each  room,  and  are  seldom  very  orna- 
mental ;  they  however  suffice,  with  a  proper 
number  of  wooden  bowls,  trenchers,  and  spoons, 
for  the  use  of  the  family  at  meals.  A  press,  and 
two  or  three  lai^e  chests,  contain  their  wearing- 
apparel  and  other  property.  A  buffet  in  one 
corner  contains  their  small  display  of  cups,  saucers, 
glasses,  and  tea-pots,  while  a  few  broken  sets  may 
perhaps  grace  the  mantle*piece.  A  large  clock  is 
often  found  in  their  best  apartment,  and  the  sides 
of  the  room  are  ornamented  with  little  pictures 
of  the  holy  virgin  and  her  son,  or  waxen  images 
of  saints  and  crucifixes.  An  iron  stove  is  gene- 
rally placed  in  the  largest  apartment,  with  a  pipe 
passing  through  the  others  into  the  chimney.  The 
kitchen  displays  very  little  more  than  kettles  of 
soup,  tureens  of  milk,  a  table,  a  dresser,  and  a  few 
chairs.  The  fire-place  is  wide,  and  lai^e  logs  of  wood 
are  placed  on  old-fashioned  iron  dogs.  A  wooden 
crane  supports  the  large  kettle  of  soup,  which  is 
for  ever  on  the  fire. 
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Their  chief  article  of  food  is  pork,  as  fat  as  they 
can  procure  it.  They  all  keep  a  great  number  of 
swine,  which  they  fatten  to  their  liking.  I'ea-soup, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  pork  boiled  in  it,  consti- 
tutes their  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supi)er,day  after 
day,  with  very  little  alteration,  except  what  is  oc. 
casioncd  by  a  few  sausages,  and  puddings  made  of 
the  entrails  when  a  hog  is  killed ;  or  during  Lent, 
when  fish  and  vegetables  only  will  suffice.  They 
are  extremely  fond  of  thick  sour  milk,  and  will 
often  treat  themselves  with  a  dish  of  it  after  their 
pork.  Milk,  soup,  and  other  spoon-meat,  are  eaten 
out  of  a  general  dish,  each  taking  a  spoonful  after 
th e  other.  Knives  and  forks  are  seldom  in  request. 

The  old  people  will  sometimes  treat  themselves 
with  tea  or  cofTeiS  in  which  case  they  generally 
have  to  boil  their  water  in  the  frying-pan  ;  for  it 
rarely  happens  that  they  have  a  tea-kettle  in  the 
house. — An  anecdote  is  related  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  travelling  on  the  road  to  Montreal  several 
years  ago,  when  tea  was  almost  unknown  to  the 
Habitans,  and  when  accommodation  on  the  road 
was  even  worse  than  it  is  now. — He  carried  with 
him  his  provisions,  and  among  the  rest  he  had  a 
pound  of  tea.  On  his  arrival  at  one  of  the  post- 
houses  in  the  evening,  he  told  the  mistress  of  the 
house  to  make  him  some  tea,  and  gave  her  the 
parcel  for  that  purpose.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  woman  spread  out  her  plates  and  dishes. 
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knives  and  forks,  upon  the  table,  and  the  gentle- 
man took  his  meat  and  loaf  out  of  the  basket 
(for  tea,  without  something  more  substantial,  is 
poor  fare  when  travelling ;  and  1  always  found,  in 
such  case^,  that  a  beef  steak,  or  a  slice  of  cold  meat, 
was  a  considerable  improvement  to  the  tea-table). 
After  waiting  a  longer  time  than  tlie  gentleman 
thought  necessary  to  make  a  cup  of  tea,  the  wo- 
man came  into  the  room ;  but  how  f\\^\\  I  describe 
his  astonishment,  when  he  beheld  the  whole  pound 
of  tea  nicely  boiled,  and  spread  out  on  a  dish,  with 
a  lump  of  butter  in  the  middle !  The  good  woman 
had  boiled  it  all  in  the  chauderon,  and  was  placing 
it  on  the  table  as  a  Bne  dhh  of  greens  to  accompany 
the  gentleman*s  cold  beef. 

Milk  and  water  is  the  usual  dvink  of  the  females 
and  younger  part  of  the  family.  Rum  is,  how- 
ever, the  cordial  balm  which  relieves  the  men 
from  all  their  cares  and  anxieties.  They  are  pas- 
sionately fond  of  this  pernicious  liquor,  and  often 
have  a  debauch  when  they  go  to  market  with  their 
commodities.  I  have  seen  in  the  Upper  Town 
market-place,  at  Quebec,  a  father  and  his  son  both 
drunk.  The  young  one,  however,  was  not  so  bad 
but  that  he  was  sensible  of  the  impropriety  :  so 
he  tumbled  the  old  man  out  of  the  spirit  shop  into 
the  street,  and  endeavoured  to  force  him  into  the 
berlin,  to  carry  him  home.  The  old  fellow,  how- 
ever, pulled  his  son  down  by  the  hair,  and  began 
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to  belabour  hitn  with  hit  fist,  uttering  ten  thou- 
sand sacres  and  b^^—rs  upon  his  undutiful  head. 
The  young  man  could  not  extricate  himself;  and 
being  pretty  much  in  that  state  which  is  called 
"  crying  drunk/'  he  began  to  weep,  calling  out 
nt  the  same  time,  "  ^h,  my  father ^  you  do  not 
know  me  I  My  God,  you  do  not  know  me  J** 
The  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  though  as  much 
most  likely  from  the  blows  and  tugs  of  the  hair 
which  he  received,  as  from  the  idea  of  his  father 
not  knowing  him.  His  exclamations,  however, 
caused  the  old  man  to  weep  with  him,  and  the 
scene  became  truly  ludicrous ;  for  the  old  fellow 
would  not  let  go  his  bold,  but  continued  his 
curses,  his  blows,  and  his  tears,  until  the  son  was 
assisted  by  some  other  Habitans,  who  forced  the 
father  into  the  berlin ;  upon  which  the  young 
man  got  in,  and  drove  him  home. 

Very  few  of  the  country  people  who  frequent 
the  markets  in  the  towns  return  home  sober; 
und  in  winter  time,  when  there  is  not  room  for 
more  than  one  cariole  on  the  road  without  plun- 
ging the  horse  four  or  five  feet  deep  in  snow, 
these  people,  having  lost  their  usual  politeness  by 
intoxication,  do  not  feel  inclined  to  make  way  for 
the  gentry  in  carioles,  and  will  often  run  their 
sleighs  aboard  and  upset  them. 

The  Canadian  country  people  hake  their  own 
bread,    which  is  made  of  wheat'flour  and  rye- 
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meal ;  but  for  the  wtnt  of  yeast  it  hai  a  louf 
taste,  and  is  coarse  and  heavy.  Their  oveni  are 
built  of  wicker-work,  plastered  inside  and  out 
with  a  thick  coating  of  clay  or  mortar.  Some  are 
built  of  bricks  or  stones,  hut  the  former  are  more 
general.  They  are  situate  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  house,  to  prevent  accidents  from  fire, 
and  are  raised  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
covered  with  a  roof  of  boards,  supported  by  four 
])ostB,  to  keep  off  the  rain. 

The  dress  of  the  Habitant  is  simple  and  homely; 
it  consists  of  a  long-skirted  cloth  coat  or  frock,  of 
a  dark  gray  colour,  ^ith  a  hood  attached  to  it, 
which  in  winter  time  or  wet  weather  he  puts 
over  his  head.  His  coat  is  tied  round  the  waist 
by  a  worsted  sash  of  various  colours  ornamented 
with  beads.  His  waistcoat  and  trowsera  are  of 
the  same  cloth.  A  pair  of  moccasins,  or  swamp- 
boots,  complete  the  lower  part  of  his  dress.  His 
hair  is  tied  in  a  thick  long  queue  behind,  with 
an  eelskin ;  and  on  each  side  of  his  face  a  few 
straight  locks  hang  down  like  what  are  vulgarly 
called  "  rat's  taiU.**  Upon  his  head  is  a  bonnet 
yvuge,  or,  in  other  words,  a  red  nightcap.  The 
tout  ensemble  of  his  6gure  is  completed  by  a  short 
pipe,  which  he  has  in  his  mouth  from  morning 
till  night.  A  Dutchman  is  not  a  greater  smoker 
than  a  French  Canadian. 

The  visage  of  the  Habitant  is  long  and  thin^ 
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hif  complexion  lunburnt  and  iwarthy,  and  not 
unfrequently  of  a  darker  hue  than  that  of  the  In< 
dian.  Hit  eyes,  though  rather  imall,  are  dark 
and  lively  ;  his  nose  prominent,  and  inclined  to 
the  aquiline  or  Roman  form;  his  cheeks  lank 
and  meagre ;  hit  lips  small  and  thin ;  his  chin 
sharp  and  projecting. 

Such  is  the  almost  invariable  portrait  of  a  Ca- 
nadian Habitant,  or  countryman,  and  more  or 
less  of  the  lower  order  of  French  people  in  the 
towns.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  portrait  of  five-sixths  of 
the  male  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  any  alteration  takes  place  in  the 
dress  of  the  men;  unless  in  summer  the  long 
coat  is  exchanged  for  a  jacket,  and  the  bonnet 
rouge  for  a  straw  hat ;  but  it  oftener  happens  that 
the  dress  which  I  have  described  is  worn  the 
whole  year  round. 

■'  The  dress  of  the  women  is  old-fashioned;  for 
the  articles  which  compose  it  never  find  their  ' 
way  into  Canada  until  they  have  become  stale  in 
England.  I  am  now  speaking  of  those  who  deck 
themselves  out  in  printed  cotton  gowns,  muslin 
aprons,  shawls,  and  handkerchiefs;  but  there 
are  numbers  who  wear  only  cloth  of  their  own 
manufacture,  the  same  as  worn  by  the  men. 
A  petticoat  and  short  jacket  is  the  most  pre- 
vailing dress;  though  some  frequently  decorate 
themselves  in  all  the  trappings  of  modern  finery, 
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kut  ^hich,  in  point  of  ftsliion,  arc  )i;6ner»lly  ■ 
few  yttiTt  behind  thoie  of  Europe.  Tlie  eMerly 
women  still  adhere  to  long  waiiti,  full  capt,  and 
large  clubi  of  hair  behind.  Some  of  the  younger 
branches  of  the  countrywomen  are  becoming 
more  modern,  having  imbibed  a  spirit  for  dress 
from  the  French  girls  who  live  in  the  towns  as 
servants. 

TheHabitans  have  almost  every  resource  within 
their  own  families.  ''^  hey  cultivate  flax,  which 
they  manufacture  into  linen ;  and  their  sheep 
supply  them  with  the  wool  of  which  their  gar- 
ments are  formed.  They  tan  the  !)ides  of  their 
cattle,  and  make  them  into  moccasins  and  boots. 
From  woollen  yarn  they  knit  their  own  stockings 
and  bonnets  rouges;  and  from  straw  they  make 
their  summer  hats  and  bonnets.  Besides  articles 
of  wearing  apparel,  they  make  their  own  bread, 
butter,  and  cheese ;  their  soap,  candles,  and  su- 
gar; all  which  are  supplied  from  the  productions 
of  their  farm.  They  build  their  own  houses, 
barns,  stables,  and  ovens ;  make  their  own  carts, 
wheels,  ploughs,  harrows,  and  canoes.  In  short, 
their  ingenuity,  prompted  as  much  by  parsimony 
as  the  isolated  situation  in  which  they  live,  has 
provided  them  with  every  article  of  utility  and 
every  necessary  of  life.  A  Canadian  will  seldom 
or  never  purchase  that  which  he  can  make  him- 
self; and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  this  saving 
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•pirit  of  frugality  alone,  whioh  hat  induced  them 
to  Mlow  th«  footttept  of  thtir  (alhtrt,  and  which 
hei  prevented  them  from  profiting  by  the  modem 
imp«rovementt  in  husbandry,  and  the  new  imple- 
m&  tti  of  agriculture  introduced  by  the  English 
tettlcn. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Handsome  Children — Pernicious  Effects  of  the 
Stove — Manners  of  the  Habitans — Modesty — 
Genius — General  D^ciency  of  Education — Ne- 
cessity for  diffusing  a  Knowledge  of  the  En- 
glish Language  more  generally  throughout  the 
Province  —  Marriages  —  Calashes  —  Berlins — 
Carioles — Cover  edCarioles — Laws  of  the  Road — 
Civility  of  the  Habitans — Partiality  to  Dancing 
and  Feasting  on  certain  Days — Fctnity  of  a 
young  Fellow  in  painting  his  Cheeks — Supersti- 
tion of  an  Old  Lady — Anecdote  of  the  Holy 
JVater — Corrupt  French  spoken  in  Canada — 
Observations  upon  the  Habitans. 

The  children  of  the  Habitans  are  generally 
pretty,  when  young;  but  from  sitting  over  the 
stoves  in  winter,  and  labouring  in  the  fields  in 
summer,  their  complexion  becomes  swarthy,  and 
their  features  ordinary  and  coarse.  The  boys 
adopt  the  pernicious  habit  of  smoking,  almost  as 
soon  as  they  have  strength  to  hold  a  pipe  in  their 
mouth:  tliis  must  insensibly  injure  the  constitu- 
tion, though  from  the  mildaess  of  their  tobacco 
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its  eflfects  must  be  less  deleterious  tlian  that  of 
the  United  States,  or  tlie  Britisii  West  Indie?. 
The  girls,  from  manual  labour,  become  strong, 
bony,  and  masculine,  and  after  thirty  years  of 
age  have  every  appearance  of  early  decrepitude ; 
yet  their  constitutions  frequently  remain  robust 
and  healthy,  and  some  few  live  to  a  considerable 
age. 

When  I  have  entered  a  Canadian  house  in  the 
winter,  I  always  felt  a  violent  oppression  on  my 
lungs,  occasioned  by  the  insufferable  heat  from 
the  stove ;  while  the  inhabitants  would  perhaps 
be  huddled  round  it,  replenishing  the  fire  in 
order  to  make  their  chauderon  or  saucepan  of  soup 
boil,  .which  stood  on  the  top  of  the  stove.  It 
may  therefore  be  easily  conceived  what  a  de- 
gree  of  heat  it  is  necessary  to  create  in  these 
furnaces,  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  through 
the  iron  plate  at  top,  and  the  bottom  of  the  sauce- 
pan whith  is  placed  upon  it.  In  fact,  1  have  seen 
them  red  hot,  and  two  or  three  gallons  of  soup  in 
full  boil.  The  men  will  also  frequently  stand 
over  a  stove  till  they  are  in  a  violent  perspiration, 
and  then  go  into  the  open  air  on. the  coldest  days, 
even  sometimes  with  their  breast  uncovered. 
Extremes  like  these  must  hurt  the  constitution  ; 
and  though  some  live  to  enjoy  old  age,  yet  their 
numbers  cannot  be  compared  with  those  who  are 
cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life.     The  climate  is  fa- 
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Vourable  to  longevity,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  tlic 
people  if  they  do  not  Iivq  beyond  the  age  of 
fifty. 

m 

The  women  are  proliHc,  and  fat  chubby  chil- 
dren may  be  seen  at  every  Habitant's  door.  I 
have  never  heard,  however,  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
possesses  such  properties  as  are  ascribed  to  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  which  are  said  to  faci« 
litate  procreation  in  the  Louisianian  females.  It 
is  even  said  that  women,  who  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  could  never  breed,  have  become  preg- 
nant in  a  year  after  their  arrival  in  Louisiana. 

The  manners  of  the  Habitans  are  easy  and  po- 
lite. Their  behaviour  to  strangers  is  never  in- 
fluenced by  the  cut  of  a  coat,  or  a  fine  periwig. 
It  is  civil  and  respectful  to  all,  without  distinction 
of  persons.  They  treat  their  superiors  with  that 
polite  deference  which  neither  debases  the  one 
nor  exalts  the  other.  They  are  never  rude  to 
their  inferiors  because  they  are  poor,  for  if  they 
do  not  relieve  poverty  they  will  not  insult  it. 
Their  carriage  and  de^rartnient  are  easy  and  un- 
restrained; and  they  have  the  air  of  men  who 
have  lived  all  their  days  in  a  town  rather  than  in 
the  country. 

They  live  on  good  terms  with  each  other ;  pa- 
rents and  children  to  the  third  generation  residing 
frequently  in  one  house.  The  farm  is  divided  as 
long  as  there  is  an  acre  to  divide ;  and  their  de- 
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jire  of  living  together  is  a  proof  that  they  live 
happy,  otherwise  they  would  be  anxious  to  part. 

They  are  universally  modest  in  their  behaviour; 
the  women  from  natural  causes,  the  men  from 
custom.  The  latter  never  bathe  in  the  river 
without  their  trowsers,  or  a  handkerchief  tied 
)3und  their  middle. 

They  marry  young,  and  are  seldom  without  a 
numerous  family.  Hence  their  passions  are  kept 
within  proper  bounds,  and  seldom  become  liable 
to  those  excesses  which  too  often  stigmatize  and 
degrade  the  human  character. 

The  men  are  possessed  of  strong  natural  genius, 
and  good  common  sense;  both  of  which  are  how- 
ever but  seldom  improved  by  education,  owing 
to  the  paucity  of  schools  in  Canada.  The  women 
are  better  instructed,  or  at  least  better  informed, 
for  they  are  more  attended  to  by  the  priests. 
Hence  they  generally  acquire  an  influence  over 
their  husbands,  which  those  who  are  gay  and 
coquetish  know  how  to  turn  to  their  own  advan- 
tage. 

The  general  deficiency  of  education  and  learn- 
ing among  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  Ca- 
nada has  long  been  a  subject  of  newspaper-com- 
plaint in  that  country.  But  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  condition  of  the  people 
would  be  meliorated,  or  the  country  benefited, 
by  the  distribution  of  learning  and  information 
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among  them.  The  means  of  obtaining  instruction,- 
at  present,  are  undoubtedly  very  limited ;  but  it 
is  occasioned,  in  a  great  measure,  by  their  own 
parsimonious  frugality ;  for,  if  they  were  witling 
to  spare  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  plenty  of  masters  would  be  found, 
and  plenty  of  schools  opened.  The  British  or 
American  settlers  in  the  back  townships  teach 
their  own  children  the  common  rudiments  of 
education  ;  but  the  Canadians  are  themselves  un- 
educated, and  ignorant  even  of  the  smallest  de- 
gree of  learning;  therefore  they  have  it  not  in 
their  power  to  supply  the  want  of  a  school  in  their 
own  family,  and  thus  do  they  propagate  from  age 
to  age  the  ignorance  of  their  ancestors : 

"  For,  M  refinement  stops,  from  sJre  to  son, 
Unalter'd,  unimproved,  their  manners  run." 

"With  respect  to  their  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  Englinh  language,  I  agree  with  those  who 
are  of  opinion  that  so  desirable  an  object  might, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  attained  by  the  interference 
of  the  government,  and  the  establishing  of  paro- 
chial Sunday  schools.  The  number  who  under, 
stand,  or  speak,  English  in  Lv'>wer  Canada  does 
not  amount  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population, 
including  the  British  subjects.  Few  of  the 
French  clergy  understand  it;  for  in  tlie  seminary 
at  Quebec,  where  it  ought  to  form  an  indispensa* 
ble  part  of  the  students  education,  it  is  totally 
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neglected;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  great 
many  French  children  who  are  educated  there, 
besides  thoi^e  that  are  deMJ^ned  for  the  church, 
lose  u  favourable  op|M)rtunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  it;  and  that  which  is  omitted  ia 
youth  is  neither  easily  nor  willingly  acquired  in 
manhood.  It  is  possible  that  the  iVench  clergy 
may  look  with  jealousy  upon  the  difTuiiiion  of  the 
English  language  among  their  parishioners  ;  they 
may  think  that,  as  the  intercourse  between  the 
British  and  French  Canadians  will  be  facilitated 
by  such  a  measure,  the  eyes  of  the  latter  would 
be  opened  to  many  of  the  inconsistencies  and  de- 
fects of  their  religion  ;  and  that,  in  consequence, 
they  may  be  induced  to  change  their  faith,  and 
throw  off  the  dominion  of  their  priests.  These, 
however,  are  but  groundless  fears;  for  as  long  as 
vanity  retains  its  hold  in  the  breasts  of  the  Cana- 
dians, and  while  the  clergy  continue  that  inde- 
fatigable perseverance  in  their  ministry,  and  that 
unblemished  character  and  reputation,  which  di- 
ittinguish  them  at  present,  it  is  not  probable  that 
their  parishioners  will  depart  from  the  religion  of 
their  forefathers.  The  instruction  of  the  French 
children  in  the  English  language  is  therefore 
neither  difficult  nor  liable  to  any  serious  objection. 
That  it  is  a  desirable  object,  and  highly  necessary 
for  political  as  well  as  private  reasons,  is  without 
doubt !   that  it  is  necessary  for  the  dispatch  of  , 
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buiinesi,  and  for  the  impartial  administration  of 
justice,  every  man  who  has  .^een  in  a  Canadian 
court  of  law  must  acknowledge  without  hesita- 
tion. 

The  marriages  of  the  Canadians  are  remsrkable 
for  the  numbers  of  friends,  relations,  and  acquaint- 
ance, who  attend  the  young  couple  to  the  altar. 
They  are  all  dressed  in  their  Sunday  attire,  and 
ride  to  church  in  calashes  or  carioles,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  it  taken  place. 
1  have  sometimes  counted  upwards  of  thirty  of 
these  vehicles,each  containing  three  or  four  people, 
one  of  whom  drives*  Those  who  live  in  the  towns^ 
and  are  married  in  the  morning,  often  parade  th« 
streets  with  their  friends  in  the  afternoon. 

The  carriages  made  use  of  in  Canada  <<re  ca<* 
lashes  for  the  summer,  and  carioles  and  beriini 
for  the  winter.  The  calash  is  in  general  use 
all  over  the  country,  and  is  nsed  alike  by  the 
gentry  and  Habitans ;  only  that  those  belonging 
to  the  former  are  of  a  superior  description.  The 
calash  is  a  sort  of  one- horse  chaise  capable  of 
holding  two  persons  besides  the  driver,  who  sita 
in  front  upon  a  low  seat,  with  his  feet  resting 
upon  the  shafts.  This  carriage  has  no  spring, 
but  it  is  suspended  by  two  broad  leather  straps, 
upon  which  the  budy  is  fixed.  These  straps  are 
secured  behind  by  two  iron  rollers,  by  which 
they  are  tightened  when  too  loose.    The  body  of 
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tlie  calash  hai  a  wing  on  each  side,  to  prevent 
the  mud  from  being  thrown  in  by  the  wl.^eels. 
Those  of  the  better  sort  are  handsomely  varnished 
and  fitted  up  with  Hnings  and  cushions  similar 
to  an  English  chaise;  the  inferior  sort  used  by 
the  country  people  are  roughly  built  and  mise- 
rably painted ;  but  as  they  are  often  the  workman- 
ship of  the  Habitant  himself,  much  elegance  can- 
not be  expected  j  he  has,  indeed,  considerable 
merit  in  accomplishing  so  much  without  the  aid 
of  proper  instruction. 

1'he  harness  is  sometimes  very  heavy,  and 
studded  with  a  great  number  of  brass  nails,  but 
that  is  now  nearly  exploded,  and  has  given  place 
to  a  much  lighter  and  simpler  caparison.  It  is 
used  as  well  for  carts  as  for  the  calash,  and  is 
several  pounds  lighter  than  the  cumbersome  En- 
glish collar  and  harness.  Plated  harness  is  used 
for  the  best  calashes,  though  made  in  the  same 
simple  form,  and  requires  merely  a  ring  and  a 
bolt,  which  fastened  to  each  shaft  secures  thr 
horse  in  the  cart  or  calash,  the  sleigh  or  itie 
cariole.  This  kind  of  harness,  being  in  general 
use  all  over  the  country,  is  extremely  convenient 
in  case  of  accident ;  and  as  the  horses  are  nearly 
of  a  size,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  borrowing  a 
horse  that  will  fit  your  carriage,  or  a  carriage  that 
will  fit  vour  horse,  and  harness  that  will  suit  both. 

The  post  calashes,  which  are  the  very  worst  of 
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the  kind  used  In  tlie  country,  are  mutt  abomina- 
ble machines  fur  a  long  journey.  They  are  m«Mt 
commonly  driven  by  boys;  but  if  you  are  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  have  u  fut,  unwieldy  driver 
sitting  in  front,  which  is  sometimes  unavoidable, 
the  body  of  the  calawh  leans  forward,  and  renders 
ynur  seat  not  only  extremely  irksome,  but  also 
difficult  to  maintain  ;  added  to  which,  your  shoul- 
ders and  hips  are  jolted  against  its  sides  without 
mercy,  and  your  journey,  for  that  stage  at  least, 
becomes  completely  painful  and  distressing. 

The  carioles  nearly  resemble  the  body  of  a  one- 
horse  chaise,  placed  upon  two  runners,  Hke  the 
irops  of  a  pair  of  skates.  They  are  painted, 
varnished,  and  lined  like  the  better  tort  of  ca- 
lashes. The  driver  generally  standi  up  in  front, 
though  there  is  a  seat  for  him  similar  to  that  in 
the  calash.  Between  him  and  the  horse  there 
is  a  high  pannel  which  reaches  up  tq  his  breast, 
and  prevents  the  splashes  from  being  thrown  into 
the  cariole.  The  body  of  the  vehicle  is  some- 
times placed  en  high  runners  of  iron,  though  in 
general  the  low  wooden  runners  are  preferred,  as 
they  are  not  so  liable  to  be  upset  as  the  others. 
Seldom  more  than  one  horse  is  driven  in  the  ca- 
riole; but  the  dashing  youths  in  the  army,  the 
government  service,  or  among  the  merchants,  are 
fond  of  displaying  their  scientific  management  of 
the  whip  in  the  tandem  style. 
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The  Httbittni  make  ure  of  in  old  f«fthioiii<l 
wort  of  cariole,  called  a  berliu:  it  x*  iM'tter  Mda|>tc<t 
for  lot)};  journcv'f  >>•  the  nidcK  are  higher,  and 
kf^p  the  traveller  warmer  than  the  other  deticri|>- 
tion  of  carioleH.  Slfighv  are  iiNed  in  the  winter, 
as  cartR  are  in  the  Ruinnier,  for  the  trunitportntion 
of  goodii.  They  ore  fornicfl  of  a  couple  of  low 
runncrn,  with  hoariU  faiitened  acroKN.  The  goodii 
are  kept  from  falling  r>(f  by  hali'a-<lozen  ftticks, 
whicrh  are  fixed  at  the  nides  and  corners  of  the 
uleigli,  and  tiititened  together  at  top  by  a  ro^iti  or 
twisted  twigs. 

The  horxes  are  obliged  to  have  several  little 
belln  fastened  to  their  harness  in  winter,  in  order 
to  give  notice  to  others  of  their  ^ipproach ;  for  the 
carioles  and  dleigbs  proceed  with  such  rapidity, 
and  make  so  little  nol^e  over  the  snow,  that  many 
accidents  might  occur  in  turning  the  corner  of  u 
street,  or  or.  a  dark  night,  if  the  alarm  was  not 
given  by  the  jingling  of  the  bells. 

Covered  carioles  resemble  the  body  of  a  post- 
chaise  or  chariot  placed  upon  runners ;  they 
have  doors  at  the  sides  and  glasses  in  the  front, 
but  are  never  Ui>ed,  except  for  the  pur|K>se  of 
going  to  an  eveiMUg  ball  or  entertainment;  for 
the  pleasure  of  carioling  consists  principally  in 
seeing  and  being  seen ;  and  therefore  the  open  one, 
though  't  exposes  the  person  to  the  severest  wea- 
ther, is  always  preferred. 
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Thrr«  it  hardly  •  Habitant  in  Canada  who 
Hoci  not  ke«p  \i\n  hone  mid  cart,  ralunh  and 
b«rhn.  Ciirterf  ure  uUo  niiniercHiR  in  the  tmvnt, 
and  calaihea  or  cariolcn,  Ac,  may  be  hmd  of 
them  at  a  mmierate  price.  They  atand  in  the 
markvt-placea  Ixith  winter  and  «unimer,  looking 
out  for  employment.  Their  hornen  are  generally 
in  go(Ml  eondition,  though  their  labour  it  hard 
and  tlii'ir  treatment  severe. 

In  Canada,  as  well  as  in  lome  parts  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  a  custom  among  the  ))€ople 
to  drive  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  which  to 
the  eye  of  an  Englishman  has  a  very  awkward 
appearance ;  for  in  his  country 

"  The  lawn  of  Ihe  road  are  a  paradox  quite } 
For,  when  you  are  trav'lling  along, 
If  you  keep  lo  the  Uji  you  are  sure  to  be  right, 
If  you  keep  to  the  rigkl  you'll  be  wrong.*' 

From  what  cause  the  custom  originated  in 
America  I  cannot  say;  but  1  have  observed  that 
in  the  winter  season  the  driver  frequently  jumps 
out  of  the  cariole  on  the  right  side,  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  upsetting  in  places  where  the 
road  is  narrow  and  the  snow  uneven :  this  may 
possibly  have  given  rise  to  their  driving  on  the 
right  side  of  the  road,  though  I  think  the  same 
thing  might  be  accomplished  as  easily  on  the  left. 
That  which  from  necessity  had  become  a  habit 
in  the  winter,  was  not  easily  laid  aside  in  the 
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•umini'rt  and  cuni«quently  ivttled  into  »  f^rnerul 
t'Uttum,  wiiicli  wiia  afterwttrda  fully  eiUbliRlird 
by  Uw.  AcU  of  the  l«^iiUturc  in  the  IJnitvd 
Stat««,  ••  w«ll  as  in  Cantcia,  now  com|)«l  pcopit 
to  (Jrive  on  the  right  hand  tide  of  the  road. 

The  French  Canadians  are  remarkably  civil  to 
each  other,  and  bow  and  »cra|ie  at  they  pan 
along  the  streets.  When  I  have  seen  a  couple  of 
carnieu,  or  peasants,  cap  in  hand,  with  bodies 
bent  to  each  other,  1  have  often  pictured  to  my 
imagination  the  curious  eflfect  which  such  a  scene 
would  have  in  the  streets  of  London  between 
two  of  our  conl'purters  or  dray-men.  Sometimes 
I  have  seen  the  men  kiss  each  other  on  the  cheek ; 
but  the  practice  is  not  in  general  use.  They  are 
extremely  civil  and  polite  to  strangers,  and  take 
oti*  their  cap  to  e\ery  person,  indiflferently,  whom 
they  pass  on  the  road.  I'hey  seldom  quarrel  but 
when  intoxicated  ;  at  other  times  they  are  good- 
humoured,  peaceable,  and  friendly. 

They  are  fond  of  dancing  and  entertainments 
at  particular  seasons  and  festivals,  on  which  occa- 
sions they  eat,  drink,  and  dance  in  constant  suc- 
cession. When  their  long  l^^  in  Lent  is  con- 
cluded, they  have  their  "jours  gras,*'  or  days  of 
feasting.  Then  it  is  that  every  production  of 
their  farm  is  presented  for  the  gratification  of 
their  appetites ;  immense  turkey-pies}  huge  joints 
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of  pork,  beef,  and  mutton ;  spacious  tureens  of 
8on|>,  ur  thick  milk ;  bfsides  fish,  fowl,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fruit-pies,  decx)rate  the  board. 
Perhaps  fifty  or  a  hundred  sit  down  to  dinner; 
rum  is  drunk  by  the  half- pint,  often  without 
water;  the  tables  groan  with  their  load,  and  the 
room  resounds  with  jollity  and  merriment.  No 
sooner  however  does  the  clash  of  the  knives  and 
forks  cease,  than  the  violin  strikes  up  and  the 
dances  commence.  Minuets,  and  a  sort  of  reels 
or  jigs,  rudely  ])erfurmed  to  the  discordant  scrap- 
ings of  a  couple  of  vile  fidlers,  conclude  the  fes- 
tival, or  "jour  gras." 

On  Sundays  and  festivals  every  one  is  drest  in 
his  best  suit,  and  the  females  will  occasionally 
powder  their,  hair  and  paint  their  cheeks.  In 
this  respect  they  ditler  but  little  from  their  supe- 
riors, except  that  they  use  beet-root  instead  of 
rouge.  Even  the  men  are  sometimes  vain  enough 
to  beautify  their  cheeks  with  that  vegetable.  A 
young  fellow  who  had  enlivened  his  swarthy 
complexion  by  a  fine  glow  from  the  beet-root, 
most  probably  to  captivate  the  heart  of  some  fair 
nymph  on  a  "  jour  gras, '  was  unfortunately  so 
jeered  and  laughed  at  by  several  of  his  compa- 
nions, that  ihe  next  day  he  went  to  his  piiest, 
to  inquire  if  it  vvas  a  sin  to  paint  his  face;  think* 
ing,  no  doubt,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  his  con- 
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ft»8or.  l*lie  priest  however  told  him  that  though 
it  was  no  sin,  yet  it  was  a  very  ridiculous  vanity, 
and  advised  him  to  discontinue  it. 

Superstition  is  the  offspring  of  the  Roman 
catholic  religion,  and  the  Canadians  are  conse- 
quently not  exempt  from  its  influence.      The 
women,  particularly,  have  a  much  larger  share  of 
it  than  the  men,  who  trouble  themselves  less  than 
their  wives  with  its  peculiarities.    Their  ladies, 
in   great  emergencies,   put  more  faith  in  holy 
water,  candles,  saints,  and  crucifixes,  than  conti* 
dence  in  the  Saviour  himself.     A  friend  of  aiiue 
was  once  present  at  the  house  of  a  French  lady, 
when  a  violent  thunder-storm  commenced.     The 
shutters  were  immediately  closed,  and  the  room 
darkened.     The  lady  of  the  house,  not  willing 
to  leave  the  safety  uf  herself  and  company  to 
chance,  began  to  search  her  closets  for  the  bottle 
of  holy  water,  which,  by  a  sudden  flash  of  light- 
ning,  she  fortunately  found.     The  bottle  was 
uncorked,  and  its  contents  immediately  sprinkled 
over  the  ladies  and  gentlemen.     It  was  u  most 
dreiidful  storm,  and  lasted  a  considerable  time? 
she  therefore  redoubled  her  sprinklings  and  be* 
nedictions  at  every  clap  of  thunder,  or  flash  of 
lightning.     At  length  the  storm  abated,  and  the 
party  were  providentially  saved  from  its  eflects; 
which  the  good  lady  attributed  solely  to  the  pre* 
cious  water.    But  when  the  shutters  were  opened, 
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and  the  light  admitted,  the  company  found,  to 
the  destruction  of  their  white  gowns  -and  mus- 
lin handkerchiefs,  their  coats,  waistcoats,  and 
breeches,  that  instead  of  holy  water  the  pious 
lady  had  sprinkled  them  with  inM, 

The  Habitans  are  said  to  have  as  little  rusticity 
in  their  language  as  in  their  deportment.    Tlie 
colony  was  originally  peopled  by  so  many  of  the 
noblesse,  disbanded  officers  and  soldiers,  and  per- 
sons of  good  condition,  that  correct  language  and 
easy  and  unembarrassed  manners  were  more  likely 
to  prevail  among  the  Canadian  peasantry  than 
among  the  common  rustics  of  other  countries. 
Previous  to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
English,  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  spoken 
as  pure  and  correct  French  as  in  old  France; 
since  then  they  have  adopted  many  anglicisms  in 
their  language,  and  have  also  several  antiquated 
phrases,  which  may  probably  have  arisen  out  ot 
their  intercourse  with  the  new  settlers.    For Jroid 
(cold)  they  pronounceyr^/e.     For  id  (here)  they 
pronounce  icite.     For  pret   (ready)  they  pro- 
nounce parr^;  besides  several  other  obsolete  words 
which  I  do  not  at  present  recollect.   Another  cor- 
rupt practice  is  very  common  among  them,  of  pro- 
nouncing  the  ^nal  letter  of  their  words,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  European  French. 
This  perhaps  may  also  have  been  acquired  in  the 
course  of  fifty  years  communication   with   the 
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British  settlers ;  if  not,  they  never  merited  the 
praise  of  speaking  pure  French. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  preceding  sketch  of 
the  character  and  manners  of  the  Habitans,  who 
constitute  the  great  body  of  the  Canadian  people^ 
.i:  will  be  found  that  few  peasantry  in  the  world 
are  blest  with  such  a  happy  mediocrity  of  pro- 
perty, and  such  a  mild  form  of  government  as 
they  universally  enjoy.  They  possess  every  ne- 
cessary of  life  in  abundance,  and,  when  inclined, 
may  enjoy  many  of  its  luxuries.  T^'^y  have  no 
taxes  to  pay,  but  such  as  th  '•  -  .igion  demands. 
The  revenues  of  the  province  are  raised,  in  an 
indirect  manner,  upon  those  articles  which  are 
rather  pernicious  than  beneficial  to  them ;  and 
therefore  it  is  their  own  fault  if  they  feel  the 
weight  of  the  impost.  They  are  contented  and 
happy  among  themselves,  and  protected  by  a  well 
regulated  government.  The  laws  are  severe,  but 
tempered  in  their  administration  with  so  much 
lenity  and  indulgence  for  human  failings,  that  it 
has  occasioned  a  singular  proverbial  saying  among 
the  people,  that  "  it  requires  great  interest  for  a 
man  to  be  hung  in  Canada  ;"  so  few  in  that  coun* 
try  ever  meet  with  such  an  ignominious  fate. 

They  have  now  enjoyed  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted peace  for  half  a  century,  for  they  were  so 
little  disturbed  in  the  American  war,  that  that 
event  can  hardly  be  considered  as  an  interrup* 
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tion.  This  hai  increased  the  population,  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  prosperity  of  the  country; 
and  while  it  has  raised  the  people  to  all  the  com- 
forts of  moderate  possessions,  of  freedom,  and 
independence,  it  has  strengthened  their  attach- 
ment to  the  constitution  and  government  under 
which  they  have  thus  prospered. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Government  of  Lower  Canada-^Governors — Execth 
tive  and  Legislative  Councils-^ House  ofAjembly 
•'^Provincial  Parliament— 'Canadian  Orators-'^ 
Oath  of  a  Member— ^Debates — Ignorant  Mem- 
bers—jinecdote  of  a  Legislator — Laws  of  Lower 
Canada-— Courts  of  Law — English  and  French 
Laws — The  Rights  of  Seigniors — Feudal  Tenures 
—Coutume  de  Paris — Fiefs— Succession  to  Es- 
tates— Division  of  Property-^  ffye*s  Dower — 
Community  of  Property  by  Marriage — Timely 
Interference  of  a  Quarter  Cask  of  Madeira,  and 
Piece  of  Russia  Sheeting,  in  the  Purchase  of  a 
House— Arrests—^'CanadianLawyers — Anecdote 
of  a  Governor — Evil  Consequences  of  being  at 
Law — Tedious  Laws-^-Chief  Justice  Allcock — 
Attorney-General — Receipts  and  Expenses  of 
the  Government — Forges  of  St,  Maurice — Taxes 
— Turnpikes,  » 


The  form  of  government  in  Canada  is  an  epi- 
tome of  the  British  constitution.  In  the  upper 
province  it  assinnlates  itself  nearer  to  that  of  the 
pid  country  than  in  Lower  Canada,  th^  laws  of 
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which  have  unavoidably  been  obliged  to  admit  of 
some  local  alterations,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to 
the  majority  of  the  people  whom  they  govern, 
and  who  differ  in  so  many  respects  from  those  of 
Upper  Canada. 

The  civil  government  of  the  province  consists 
of  a  governor,  who  is  also  a  military  man,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces:  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  an  executive  and  legislative  council, 
and  house  of  assembly.  In  the  absence  of  the 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  the  president 
of  the  executive  council  succeeds  to  the  head  of 
affairs,  as  was  the  case  when  we  arrived  in  Ca- 
nada ;  Mr.  Dunn  being  then  president  of  the 
province,  in  the  absence  of  General  Prescott,  the 
governor,  and  Sir  Robert  Milnes,  the  lieutenant- 
governor.  On  such  occasions  the  powers  of  the 
president  are  more  circumscribed  than  those  of 
the  governor,  ond  even  the  executive  council  is 
timorous,  and  reluctant  to  take  any  responsi- 
bihty  upon  itself.  The  ill  consequences,  there- 
fore, of  the  absence  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  may  be  easily  perceived  in  cases  of 
urgency  and  importance ;  and  its  mischievous 
effects  were  sufficiently  felt  by  us  soon  after  our 
arrival.  Misappithension,  delay,  and  irresolution 
marked  the  conduct  of  the  government  at  that 
period,  frustrated  the  plans  of  the  board  of  trade 
for  the  cultivation  of  hemp,   and  involved  my 
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relation  in  losses  and  difficulties  from  which  he 
has  not  yet  recovered. 

The  Executive  Council,  like  the  privy  council 
of  England,  has  the  management  of  the  executive 
part  of  the  government,  a.id  is  appointed  by  His 
M^iesty.  The  Legislative  Council,  and  House 
of  Assembly,  form  the  provincial  parliament. 

The  governor,  or  person  administering  the  go- 
vernment, represents  the  sovereign,  and  opens, 
prorogues,  or  dissolves,  the  assembly ;  gives  or 
refuses  his  assent  to  bills,  or  reserves  them  for  His 
Majesty*  pleasure.  The  bills  to  which  he  as- 
sents arc  put  in  force  immediately,  and  true 
copies  transmitted  to  the  British  government  for 
the  approbation  of  the  king  in  council. 

Certain  acts  of  the  provincial  parliament  which 
go  to  repeal  or  vary  the  laws  that  were  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  the  present  constitution  was 
establiiihed,  respecting  tythes;  the  appropriation 
of  land  for  the  support  of  the  protestant  clergy ; 
tlie  constituting  and  endowing  of  parsonages  and 
rectories ;  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  same ; 
the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  any  mode  of 
worship ;  the  imposing  of  any  burthens  or  dis- 
quaiiHcations  on  account  of  the  same;  the  rights 
of  the  clergy  to  recover  their  accustomed  dues  or 
fcnioluments  to  any  ecclesiastics ;  the  establish- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
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the  king*8  prerogative  concerning  the  granting  of 
waste  lands  of  the  crown  within  the  province ; 
are  to  be  laid  before  the  British  parliament  before 
they  receive  tiie  royal  assent.  The  acts  of  the 
provincial  parliament  are  merely  of  a  local  nature, 
regulating  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  cre- 
ating a  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

l*he  Legislative  Council  consists  of  fifteen 
members,  appointed  for  life  by  the  governor,  who 
is  invested  with  powers  for  that  purpose  by  His 
Majesty.  No  one  can  be  a  counsellor  who  is  not 
twenty*one  years  of  age,  and  a  natural* born  subject, 
or  naturalized  according  to  act  of  parliament. 

The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  fifty  mem- 
bers, who  are  chosen  for  districts  and  counties  by 
those  who  are  possessed  of  freehold  property  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  40  /.  The  members  for 
cities  and  towns  are  chosen  by  voters  whose 
property  consists  of  a  dwelling-house  and  lot  of 
ground  of  the  yearly  value  of  five  pounds  ster- 
ling ;  or  who  have  resided  in  the  town  for  twelve 
months  previous  to  the  writ  of  summons,  and 
shall  have  paid  one  yearns  rent  for  a  dwelling  or 
lodging,  at  the  rate  of  10/.  sterling  per  annum. 

No  person  is  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  who  belongs  to  the  Legislative  Council, 
or  that  is  a  minister  of  religion,  or  not  a  natural- 
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him  subject,  or  naturaliicd  according  to  law  or 
conquest  t  nor  any  person  that  has  been  attainted 
of  treason,  or  disqualifled  by  any  act  of  the  pro- 
vincial parliament.  All  religions  are  tolerated  in 
Canada  in  the  fullest  extent ;  and  no  disqualifi- 
cation on  that  account  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  any  person  from  a  seat  in  the  provin- 
cial parliament.  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Protest- 
ants have  all  an  equal  right  to  sit,  provided  they 
are  not  disqualified  from  any  other  cause.  The 
aasembly  is  not  to  last  longer  than  four  years,  but 
may  be  dissolved  sooner;  and  the  governor  is 
bound  to  call  it  at  least  once  in  each  year. 

The  oath  of  a  member  taking  his  teat  is  com- 
prised in  a  few  words.  He  promises  to  bear  true 
allegiance  to  the  king,  as  lawful  sovereign  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  province  of  Canada  dependent 
upon  it ;  to  defend  him  against  all  traitorous  con- 
spiracies and  attempts  against  his  person,  and  to 
make  known  to  him  all  such  conspiracies  and  at- 
tempts which  he  may  at  any  ,time  be  acquainted 
with :  all  which  he  promises  without  mental  eva- 
sion, reservation,  or  equivocation,  at  the  same  time 
renouncing  all  pardons  and  dispensations  from  any 
person  or  power  whatsoever. 

The  provincial  parliament  is  held  in  the  old 
building  called  the  Bishop*s  Palace,  situate  be- 
tween the  Grand  Battery  and  Prescot  Gate,  at  the 
top  of  Mountain  Street.    The  assembly  remains 
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sitting  for  nfoout  three  months  in  the  winter,  and 
out  of  fifly  mcmlufrs  ii*ltioin  more  than  twenty 
ftttend  :  one  or  other  contrive  to  elude  their  duty 
by  pleas  of  illness  or  unavoidable  business.  The 
French  have  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of 
Assembly,  their  number  being  thirty-six  to  four- 
teen British.  The  speeches  are  therefore  mostly 
in  French ;  fur  the  LDiiglisli  members  all  under- 
stand and  Mpeak  that  language,  while  very  few 
of  the  French  members  have  any  knowledge  of 
English. 

'l*he  i!jbates  are  seKlom  interesting,  and  never 
remorkable  for  learning,  eloquence,  or  profound 
argument.     The  orators  of  Canada  never  confuse 
their  brains  with  logical   reasoning,   or  learned 
disputations.     They  never  delight  their  hearers 
with  beauty  of  expression,  masterly  conceptions, 
or  Ciceronian  eloquence.     Yet  some  few  of  the 
ICngliiih    members   are   tolerable   speakers,    and 
possess  very  respectable  abilities.     Nothing  how- 
ever of  very  great  importance,  or  that  requires 
much  ability  to  discuss,  ever  presents  itself  for 
debate.     The  regulation  of  the  post-houses,  the 
construction  of  bridges,  jails,  court- houses,  &c., 
and  the  levying  of  duties  for  the  support  of  the 
revenue,  are  nearly  all  that  ever  come  under  their 
consideration.     The  establishing  of  banks  in  the 
province  has  lately  attracted  their  attention,  an<i 
has  been  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Richardson -in 
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t  very  able  manner :  but  there  ure  teverat  in  tlui 
house  who  nre  perfectly  ignorant  both  of  fl(j;urcH 
and  letters:  how  these  gentlemen  will  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  utility  or  inutihty  of  bankn  remains 
to  be  seen. 

In  England,  we  look  upon  a  member  of  parlia-  rjti^^i 
nient  ai  a  man  of  superior  ability ;  ut  least  we 
respect  and  venerate  him  for  the  high  and  digni- 
fied situation  which  he  Hlls :  but  in  Canada,  a 
member  of  the  provincial  parliament  acquires  no 
respect,  no  additional  honour  with  his  situation, 
because  neither  learning  nor  ability  is  requisite 
to  qualify  him  for  a  seat  in  that  assembly.     If 
every  member,  when  the  oath  ii  administered, 
was  also  obliged  to  write  a  few  lines,  and  read 
a  page  or  two  in  the  journals  of  the  house,  the 
assembly  would  become  honoured  and  respected  ; 
its  members  would  be  exalted  in  the  opinion  of 
its  constituents ;  and  i^everal  French  gentlemen, 
who  now  sit  there,  would  be  sent  back  to  their 
farms,   wliere    they  might    employ   themselvesi 
more  usefully  in  feeding  pigs  than  in  legislation. 
It  was  wittily  enough  proposed  in  the  (Quebec 
Mercury  in  May  last,  just  after  the  election,  to 
open  a  seminary^  or  college,  for  the  instruction  of 
those  members  tvho  were  deficient  in  the  neces-  ** 

sary  qualifications  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  he  once  asked  a 
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French  member  of  tlie  provincitl  |Mrliiment  for 
•n  order :  I  forget  upon  whit  occasion  he  wtntcd 
it,  but  the  member  replied  thit  he  could  not 
write :  "  Oh,**  layi  my  friend,  "  1  will  write  it 
OMt,  and  you  can  make  your  croi«.** — '*  Ah,  men 
Dieu  I**  tayt  the  legislator,  *'  that  will  not  do.** 

Previoui  to  the  year  1 774  the  country  waa  go- 
verned by  the  ordinances  of  the  governor  alone : 
hut  the  Quebec  bill  of  that  year  extended  Canada 
to  its  ancient  limits ;  and  its  original  system  of 
civil  law,  the  "  Coutume  de  Paris,**  was  restored. 
A  new  form  of  government  was  introduced,  and 
the  Roman  catholic  clergy,  except  the  monks 
and  Jesuits,  were  secured  in  the  legal  ei\joyment 
of  their  estates,  and  of  their  tythes  from  all  who 
were  of  the  Romish  religion.  No  person  pro- 
fessing the  protestant  religion  was  to  be  subject 
to  the  payment  of  tythes,  their  clergy  being  sup- 
ported by  the  government.  The  French  laws 
were  introduced  in  civil  cases,  and  the  English 
law,  and  trial  by  jury,  in  criminal  cases. 

In  1791  another  bill  was  passed,  which  repealed 
the  Quebec  bill  of  177^*  ^nd  divided  Canada  into 
two  separate  provinces,  the  one 'called  Lower,  and 
the  other  Upper  Canada.  By  this  bill  the  present 
form  of  government  was  established ;  and  the 
Canadians  now  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the 
British  constitution.  In  1794  an  act  was  passed 
for  dividing  the  province  of  Lower  Canada  into 
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three  (littriett,  and  for  tugtnenting  the  nomber 
of  judget.  'Hie  lawi  are  now  administered  by 
two  chief  jutticea,  and  lix  puisne  judget,  who 
are  divided  equally  between  Quebec  and  Mont- 
real. 'J'he  chief  juitice  of  Quebec  hav,  however, 
the  largett  ialary»  and  the  title  of  chief  justice  <»f 
the  province,  lliere  is  also  a  provincial  jtfdge 
for  the  district  of  Three  Rivers,  who  resides  there, 
and  is  assisted  at  the  two  su|i«»rior  terms  by  .he 
chief  justice  of  Quebec  oiid  o;;e  oT  the  pui  ne 
judges.  The  chief  presides  theie  only  in  criminal 
causes.  There  is  also  a  judge  of  the  court  of  Vice- 
admiralty,  who  resides  at  Quebec;  and  a  provinc*  « 
judge  for  the  inferior  district  of  Gasp^,  who  rei  J*  i 
on  that  government.  Besides  thejurl;,;«,  theie 
are  an  attorney-general  resident  at  ^ueb^.s,  and 
a  solicitor  general  resident  at  Montreal. 

Exclusive  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas,  there  is  a  Court  of  Appeal,  which 
sits  the  first  Monday  in  every  month,  as  long  as 
business  requires.  This  court  is  composed  of  the 
governor,  or  person  administering  the  govern- 
ment,  and  five  or  more  members  of  the  executive 
council,  with  those  judged  ..'io  have  not  previ- 
ously  heard  or  decided  upon  the  causes  which 
are  appealed.  A  further  appeal  may  be  made  to 
His  Majesty  in  coup'^  i. 

The  courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  peace  are 
held  four  limes  a  year.    The  police  of  Quebec, 
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Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers,  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  justices  of  the  peace:  they  alao  regulate  the 
price  of  bread  every  month,  and  meet  once  a  week 
to  determine  petty  causes  and  offences  under  ten 
pounds.  Counsellors  attend,  and  argue  for  their 
clients,  who  are  put  to  great  expense  for  sum- 
monses, fees,  &c.  The  whole  of  the  business  has 
devolved  into  the  hands  of  the  three  magistrates 
vvho  erected  the  edifice  for  the  butchers  in  the 
Upper  Town  market  place;  and  though  there 
are  upwards  of  thirty  justices  of  the  peace  in 
Quebec,  yet  few  except  the  triumvirate  ever  act 
as  such.  *  should  have  had  no  other  opportunity 
of  judging  of  these  gentlemen,  but  by  their  abili- 
ties as  surveyors,  had  not  our  men  frequently 
obliged  us  to  attend  their  weekly  sittings,  where 
we  very  soon  discovered  that  they  decide  causes 
with  as  much  judgment  as  they  design  build- 
ings. 

The  laws  of  Lower  Canada  are,  I.  The  "  Cou- 
tume  de  Paris,"  or  Custom  of  Paris,  as  it  existed 
in  France  in  the  year  l6*66,  in  which  year  the 
custom  was  reformed.  II.  The  civil  or  Roman 
law  in  cases  where  the  custom  of  Paris  is  silent. 
III.  The  edicts,  declarations,  and  ordinances  of 
the  French  governors  of  Canada.  IV.  The  acts 
of  the  British  parliament  made  concerning  Ca- 
nada. V.  The  English  criminal  law  in  toto,  and 
the  acts  of  the  provincial  parliament. 
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This  complication  of  French  and  Enghsh  laws 
is  rendered  necessary  by  the  two  difierent  com- 
munities which  exist  in  Canada,  and  may  be  di- 
vided into  four  distinct  parts,  viz.  The  criminal, 
civil,  commercial,  and  maritime  laws. 

The  criminal  law  is  wholly  English,  and  in  its 
administration  all  are  universally  subject  to  its 
operations  without  distinction  of  persons. 

The  civil  law,  or  compound  of  laws  regarding 
property,  is  taken  from  the  "  Coutume  de  Paris," 
from  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans,  or  from  such 
edicts,  declarations,  and  ordinances  concerning 
property,  as  have  been  made  at  any  time  by  the 
French  governors  of  Canada.  To  this  civil  juris- 
prudence both  the  British  and  French  Canadians, 
in  certain  cases,  are  subject.  These  laws  embrace 
a  variety  of  subjects,  particularly  the  feudal  te- 
nures, seigniories,  fiefs,  and  estates,  held  nobly 
or  by  villainage ;  moveable  or  immoveable  pro- 
perty, marriage  dowers,  and  community  of  pro- 
perty between  man  and  wife. 

The  commercial  laws  relate  to  mercantile  trans- 
actions, and  are  regulated  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  England  ;  except  that  in  such  cases  there 
are  no  trials  by  jury,  which  are  confined  only  to 
the  criminal  law. 

The  maritime  law,  or  Court  of  Vice-admiralty, 
is  wholly  English.  Law  proceedings  are  carriec) 
op  both  in  English  and  French. 
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At  the  first  settling  of  the  colony  a  great  error 
was  committed,  in  granting  to  ofiicers  of  the  army, 
and  gentlemen-adventurers,  extensive  loti  of  land 
called  seigniories,  many  of  them  from  one  to  five 
hundred  square  miles  in  size,  which  were  situated 
on  the  borders  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  Ka- 
mouraska  to  several   leagues  beyond  Montreal, 
comprehending  a  distance  of  more  than  three 
hundred  miles.     These  great  proprietors,  who 
were  generally  men  of  moderate  or  small  fortunes, 
and   unskilled  in  agriculture,   were  unable  to 
manage  such  vast  estates :  they  were,  therefore, 
under  the  necessity  of  making  over  their  lands  to 
soldiers  or  planters,  on  condition  that  they  should 
receive  a  quit  rent  and  certain  services  for  ever. 
This  was  introducing  into  America  a  species  of 
tenure  similar  to  that  of  the  feudal  government, 
which  had  so  long  been  fatal  to  Europe.  The  su- 
perior ceded  a  portion  of  land  to  each  of  l^is  vassals, 
of  about  three  acres  in  breadth,  and  from  70  to  80 
in  depth,  commencing  from  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  running  back  into  the  woods ;  thus  forming 
that  immense  chain  of  settlements  which  now 
exists  along  the  shores  of  St  Lawrence.    The 
vassal,  on  his  part,  engaged  to  work  at  certain 
periods  in  the  seignior's  mill,  to  pay  him  annually 
one  or  two  sols  per  acre,  and  a  bushel  and  half  of 
corn,  for  the  whok.  grant.   This  tax,  though  but 
a  small  one,  maintained  a  considerable  number 
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of  idle  people,  at  the  expense  of  the  only  clan 
with  which  *hs  colony  ought  to  have  been 
peopled ;  and  the  truly  useful  inhabitants,  those 
engaged  in  laborious  employments,  found  the 
burden  of  maintaining  a  lazy  noblesse  increased 
by  the  additional  exactions  of  the  clergy.  The 
tytbes  were*  imposed  in  1667 ;  and  though  this 
grievous  tax  upon  industry  was  reduced  to  a 
twenty>f)fth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  yet 
even  that  was  an  oppression  in  an  infant  colony, 
and  a  grievance  in  a  country  where  the  clergy 
had  property  allotted  them  sufficient  for  their 
maintenance. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  tenure  in  Lower  Canada, 
viz.  *he  feudal  tenure,  and  the  tenure  in  free  and 
common  itoccage.  By  the  first  all  the  French 
Canadians  hold  their  lands,  under  certain  distinc- 
tions. By  free  and  common  soccage  are  held  those 
lands  which  the  British  settlers  have  received 
from  the  crown,  few  of  them  holding  lands  under 
^he  feudal  tenure. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  feudal  tenure  in 
this  country,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  principal  chapters  of  the  "  Custom  of  Paris.** 
The  first  and  most  difficult  chapter  treats  of  fiefs, 
the  origin  of  which  is  uncertain. 

Before  we  come  to  the  definition  of  the  nature 
and  the  different  kinds  of  fiefe,  it  must  be  observed 
that  estates  are  divided  into  two  kinds  in  the  Cus- 
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torn  of  Paris :  First,  Those  held  nobly  ;  and,  ser 
condly.  Those  held  by  villainage. 

The  estates  held  nobly  are  the  fiefs  and  Frane 
aleu  noble ;  and  the  estates  held  by  villainage  are 
those  held  subject  to  cem  or  censive,  and  Franc 
aleu  villain 

Fief  is  an  estate  held  and  possessed  on  condition 
of  fealty  and  homage,  and  certain  rights,  payable 
generally  by  the  new  possessor  to  the  lord  of  whom 
the  fief  is  held :  these  rights  are  quint  and  relief. 
The  quint  is  the  fifth  part  of  the  purchase-money, 
and  must  be  paid  by  the  purchaser :  this  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  fine  of  alienation,  which,  by 
the  ar.  lent  English  tenure,  was  paid  to  the  lord 
upon  every  mutation  of  the  tenant's  property.  In 
England  it  was  only  strictly  exacted  by  the  king's 
tenants  in  capite,  common  persons  being  exempted 
by  stat.  18  Edward  I.  Relief  is  the  revenue  of 
pne  year  due  to  the  lord  fjpr  certain  mutations,  as 
if  a  fief  comes  to  a  vassal  by  succession  in  the  direct 
line,  there  is  nothing  due  to  the  seignior  but  fealty 
and  homage ;  but  if  in  the  collateral  line,  then  a 
fine  or  composition  is  paid  to  the  lord  upon  tak- 
ing up  the  estate,  which  has  1  psed  or  fallen  by 
the  death  of  the  last  tenant. 

The  feudal  lord,  within  40  days  after  the  pur- 
chase of  a  fief  has  been  made  known  to  him,  can 
take  it  to  himself  by  paying  to  the  purchaser  the 
price  which  he  gave  for  it,  with  all  lawful  charges. 
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Thit  priviltegto,  eivjoyed  by  the  feudal  lord^  (and  in 
Canada  by  the  king,)  is  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting frauds  in  the  disposal  of  fiefs ;  for  it  hat 
sometimes  happened  that,  by  an  understanding 
between  the  buyer  and  seller,  the  quint  or  fifth 
has  been  paid  upon  only  one- half, or  even  a  quarter, 
of  the  purchase  money,  instead  of  the  whole.  By 
the  right,  therefbre,  which  the  lord  possesses  of 
purchasing  the  property  himself,  whenever  the 
nomind  sum  is  not  equal  to  the  value  of  the  fief, 
he  immediately  ascertains  the  actual  amount  of 
the  purchase  money,  and  either  receives  the  whole 
of  the  fifth  8hare,or  takes  the  property  into  his  own 
hands,  at  a  price  considerably  below  its  real  value. 
If  the  fine  is  paid  immediately,  only  oUe-third  of 
the  quint  can  be  deiiiiinded. 

The  succession  to  fiefs  is  different  from  that  of 
property  held  en  roture  or  by  villainage.  The 
eldest  son  takes  by  right  the  chateau  or  principal 
manor-house,  and  the  yard  adjoining  to  it ;  also 
an  acre  of  the  garden  joining  to  the  manor-house. 
If  there  are  any  mills,  ovens,  or  presses,  within 
the  seigniory,  they  belong  to  the  eldest  son ;  but 
the  profits  arising  from  the  mills  (whether  com- 
mon or  not)  and  from  the  ovens  and  press,  if 
common,  must  be  equally  divided  among  the 
heirs. 

When  there  are  only  two  heirs  coming  to  the 
succession,  the  eldest  son  takes,  besides  the  manor- 
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houie,  &c.,  two-thirdt  of  the  flef;  and  the  youngest 
•on  takes  the  other  third  t  but  when  there  are  more 
than  two  hein,the  elder  ton  takes  the  one  half,  and 
the  other  heirs  take  the  remaining  half.  When 
there  are  only  daughters  coming  to  the  successioni 
the  flef  is  equally  divided  among  them«  the  eldest 
daughter  having  no  birth-right.  In  successions  to 
fiefs,  in  the  collateral  liiic,  females  do  not  succeed 
with  males  in  the  same  degree.  If  the  eldest  son 
dies,  the  next  does  not  succeed  to  his  birth-right; 
but  the  estate  must  be  equally  divided  among  the 
heirs. 

Franc  aleu  is  a  freehold  estate,  held  subject  to 
no  seigniorial  rights  or  duties,  acknowledging  no 
lord  but  the  king. 

Censive  is  an  estate  held  in  the  feudal  manner, 
charged  with  a  certain  annual  rent,  which  is  paid 
by  the  possessor  of  it.  It  consists  of  money,  fowls, 
or  grain.  It  is  thus  that  most  of  the  Habitans  hold 
theirfarms.  The  lods  el  ventes,ot  fines  of  alienation, 
are  one  twelfth  part  of  the  purchase-money,  and 
are  paid  by  the  purchaser  on  all  mutations  of  pro- 
perty en  roture  (or  soccage)  to  the  seignior,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  quint  is  paid  upon  mutations 
of  fiefii.  The  seignior  has  also  the  same  right  of 
purchasing  the  property  within  forty  days,  in  case 
he  suspects  that  there  is  any  collusion  between  the 
parties  to  defraud  him  of  his  dues. 

The  succession  to  estates  held  en  roture  is  re- 
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gulated  diflferently  from  the  succeitions  to  flefi, 
that  it  to  lay,  the  heirs  all  succeed  equally  to 
estates  en  roture.    The  seignior,  whenever  he  fiudi 
it  necessary,  may  cut  down  timber  for  the  purpose 
of  bulMing  mills  and  making  roads  which  are  con* 
sidered  of  general  benefit  to  his  tenants.     He  is 
also  allowed  one  tenth  of  all  the  fish  caught  on  his 
property,  besides  an  exclusive  right  to  the  profits 
of  hit  grist  mills,  to  which  all  his  vassals  are  obliged 
to  carry  their  corn,  and  pay  a  certain  portion  for 
the  gr  riding  it.     Some  vf  the  rents  paid  by  the 
Habitans  to  their  seigniors  amount  to  ten  or  fif« 
teen  shillings  per  annum;  others  pay  no  more 
than  a  sol,  a  capon,  or  a  bushel  of  wheat.     But 
from  the  lods  et  ventes  upon  the  sale  of  farms  the 
seigniors  often  derive  from  fifty  pounds  to  two  or 
three  hundred  per  annum;  even  the  barren  seigni- 
ory of  Grondines  brought  the  seignior,  in  one  year, 
upwards  of  eighty  pounds.    Farms  on  good  land 
will  sell  according  to  their  size,  from  one  to  five 
hundred  pounds.  The  Canadian  government  paid 
upwards  of  500/.  for  the  farm  which  they  pur- 
chased for  my  uncle,  though  it  only  consisted  of 
sixty  acres  clear,  and  twenty  acres  wood  land.    It 
is  situated  on  the  seigniory  of  Be^ancour  *n  the 
district  of  Three  Rivers.    Mr.  Hart,  the  seignior, 
received  between  forty  and  fifty  pounds  from  the 
government,  as  his  lods  et  ventes.     It  will  be  per- 
ceived, by  the  practice  of  dividing  the  seigniories, 
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fiefii  and  farms,  among  the  children  of  their  pro- 
prietor!, how  much  the  power  of  the  teignion  muit 
be  reduced,  and  the  people  involved  in  litigation 
and  disputes.  Hence  the  noblesse  are  now  nearly 
reduced  to  the  common  mass  of  the  vulgar,and  the 
Habitans  make  but  little  progress  towards  the  ac- 
quisition of  property  and  power. 

With  respect  to  the  division  of  property  in 
general,  according  to  the  civil  law  of  Canada,  it 
consists  of  moveable  and  immoveable  property. 
Moveable  property  is  any  thing  that  can  be  moved 
without  fraction.  Immoveoble  property  is  any 
thing  that  cannot  be  moved, and  is  divided  into  two 
Vindsypropres  (personal),  and  acquits  (acquired). 

Propre  is  an  estate  which  is  inherited  by  succes- 
sion in  the  direct  or  collateral  line;  and  acquii  is 
an  estate  or  property  that  is  acquired  by  any  other 
means. 

Community  of  property  is  the  partnership  which 
husband  and  wife  contract  on  marrying ;  but  they 
may  stipulate  in  their  marriage-contract  that  there 
shall  be  no  community  of  property  between  them. 

The  dotf  or  dowry,  is  all  the  property  which  the 
wife  puts  into  the  community ^  whether  moveable 
or  immoveable.  But  immoveable  property  foiling 
to  her  in  a  direct  or  collateral  line  is  a  propre  or 
personal  estate  to  her,  and  does  not  fall  into  the 
community. 

The  flower  is  a  certain  right  given  to  the  wife 
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by  Iftw,  or  by  particular  agreement :  it  it  of  two 
kiodf,  the  automary  dower,  and  the  uipulatcd 
dowtr.  The  former  coniisti  of  half  the  property 
which  the  husband  was  posieated  of  at  the  time 
of  their  marriage,  and  half  of  ail  property  which 
may  come  to  him  in  a  direct  line.  The  uipulttted 
dower  is  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or  portion  of 
property,  which  the  husband  gives  instetkd  of  the 
customary  dower.  The  widow  has  only  the  use  of 
the  automary  dower  during  her  lifetime;  at  her 
death  it  falls  to  the  children,  who  did  not  accept  the 
succession  of  their  father ;  but  her  heirs  succeed 
to  the  stipulated  dower.  Hence,  by  the  commu- 
nity, which  exists  in  marriage,  no  man  can  dispose 
of  any  part  of  his  property  without  the  consent  of 
his  wife;  and  some  compensation  or  present  is 
generally  made  to  the  lady  on  those  occasions. 
A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  was  once  nearly 
prevented  from  purchasing  a  house,  had  not  the 
fortunate  interference  of  a  quarter^cask  of  Madeira 
and  a  piece  of  fine  Russia  sheeting  created  a  con« 
siderabie  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  lady. 

The  custom  of  allowing  community  of  property 
in  marriages  has  frequently  proved  injurious  to  the 
survivor.  If  the  wife  died  without  a  will,  the  chil- 
dren, when  of  age,  would  demand  their  mother's 
share ;  and  it  has  often  happened  that  the  father 
has  been  obliged  to  sell  ofTall  his  property, in  order 
to  ascertain  its  value,  and  divide  it  among  the 
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cUimoiiti.  The  loffs  of  a  good  huiiii«'iii,  or  an 
estate,  ban  sometimes  been  the  conse(|ucnce  of  this 
law.  The  {Nirents  now  get  wiser,  and  make  wills 
which  regulate  the  dinposal  of  their  pro|)erty 
agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  survivor.  The  law 
of  dou  ers  has  also  given  rise,  frequently,  to  fraud. 
Some  of  the  Canadians  have  o|)cne<l  a  store  with 
goo<l8  purcliased  on  credit,  and  made  over  perhaps 
one  half  to  the  wife  as  her  dower }  they  have  then 
failed,  and  their  creditors  have  lost  their  money. 
Some  alterations  and  improvements  hav«», however, 
been  introduced  of  late,  which  render  collusion  in 
such  cases  less  practicable. 

No  property  in  Lower  Canada  is  secure  to  the 
pur'^haser,  unless  advertised  and  sold  by  the  shcrifT, 
wliicli  clours  it  from  all  encumbrances  and  after- 
claims.  Sometimes  a  written  agreement  is  entered 
into  betvven  the  buyer  and  seller,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter exonerates  the  former  from  all  claims  upon  the 
property;  but  this  is  far  from  being  safe,  and  is 
relying  wholly  upon  the  honour  of  another ;  for 
the  buildings,  lands,  &c.  may  be  seized  by  the 
creditors  of  the  estate,  even  though  it  might  have 
passed  through  twenty  private  sales  since  the  debts 
were  contracted.  The  sale  of  property  advertised 
by  the  sheriff  may  be  delayed,  by  an  opposition 
put  in  for  the  wife*8  dower,  or  on  account  of  an 
illegal  seizure. 

The  power  of  arrests  in  Canada  is  limited.     If 
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•n  aflSdavit  it  made  that  a  man  it  about  to  leave 
the  province  in  deht,  for  a  lum  excNwding  10/. 
•terhng,  the  debtor  may  be  arretted,  and  detained 
in  |>riton  until  the  dtht  it  paid.  But  if  he  will 
twear  that  he  it  not  worth  10/.  tterlini^,  the  court 
will  order  the  creditor  to  pay  him  five  thillingt 
currency  per  week. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  of  Canadian  jurit- 
prudence,  it  may  be  eai>ily  conceived  how  pui- 
ziing  and  intricate  some  partt  of  the  civil  law  must 
prove,  and  how  much  the  Habitant  are  exposed 
and  laid  open  to  oppression  from  their  teigniort 
under  the  feudal  tenuret.  Thit  subject  wat  for- 
merly canvassed  in  the  provincial  atsembly,  b|| 
some  of  the  English  members  ;  who  were  for 
having  proper  boundt  fixed  to  the  power  of  the 
seigniort,  and  having  all  the  Hnet  and  servicet  due 
from  their  vatsals  accurately  ascertained,  and  made 
generally  known.  But  the  French  members,  who 
had  a  great  majority  in  the  house,  strongly  oppoaed 
it,  and  the  subject  wat  dropped. 

Instances  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  seigni- 
ors are,  however,  fortunately  very  rare,  and  the 
Habitant  enjoy  their  property  quiet  and  unmo- 
lested. Yet,  in  case  of  violent  outrage,  they  can 
alwayt  come  under  the  protecting  power  of  the 
Britith  laws,  which  will  afford  them  that  tecurity 
of  which  their  own  are  incapable. 
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The  Cintdiant  hav«  no  retion  to  complain  of 
the  change  of  govenioient.     Before  the  conquett 
they  were  often  unacquainted  with  t  lat  protection 
which  the  lawn  now  airurd  them.  The  will  of  the 
governor,  or  of  liii  delegates,  wai  an  oracle  which 
they  were  not  at  lil)erty  even  to  interpret.    They 
were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  their  leignior* 
and  the  government  |)eople.     All  favoura,  penaU 
tiet,   rewdrdi,  and  punishment!  almost  entirely 
depended  upon  the  will  uf  the  chief,  who  had  the 
power  of  im|)risoning  without  the  senihlance  of  a 
crime ;  and  the  still  more  formidable  power  of  en- 
forcing a  reverence  for  hit  own  decreet,  at  to  many 
0ctt  of  justice,  though  in  reality  but  the  irregular 
tallies  of  a  capricious  imaginotion.  The  military, 
the  people  of  the  government,  and  othen  in  power, 
took  the  provitiont  and  cattle  from  the  farmert 
at  whatever    price   they  condescended  to  give. 
These  were,  no  doubt,  abuses  which  the  law  for- 
bade; but  whenever  the  chief  himself  was  guilty 
of  oppreitsion,  there  were  always  plenty  to  follow 
his  example ;  and  redress  is  iv>t  easily  obtained  by 
the  weak,  when  it  is  the  interest  of  the  powerful  to 
be  corrupt.    It  is  related  of  one  of  their  governors, 
that  when  a  poor  countryman  once  fell  upon 
hit  knees,  and  complained  that  both  hit  horses 
had  died  of  fi^tigne  in  the  lervice  of  le  Grand 
MonartjuCf  he  exclaimed|   while  he  twirled  his 
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f  roil  «it  Si.  Louii,  '*  My  Ckxi !  but  you  hav«  got 
tli«  «Am«,  tnd  what  more  do  you  want  ?  Th«y  tur%^ 
too  much  for  you  i  thf}  are  too  mucli.** 

The  Inwyvrt  who  piuciiM  in  Lower  Canada  are 
nearly  all  French  t  not  more  than  one  Hfth  at 
mott  are  Englitli.  Tht*y  are  styled  advocatct,  and 
act  in  the  double  capacity  of  counncllur  und  attor- 
ney. Formerly  they  included  the  prol'i»ftion  of 
notary  public ;  but  that  ii  now  ie|>aruted  front  the 
rest,  and  forms  a  distinct  profession.  Lawsuits 
are  numerous,  and  are  daily  increaniiiK;  as  may 
be  ascertained  by  the  duties  U|)on  tlieiii,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  the  new  court*  hou^cut  ^iiebvc. 
In  1 800  this  tax  produced  500/.  per  annum ;  an  An 
I8O7  it  had  increased  nearly  to  1000/.  \H;r  annum. 
The  duty  is  now  discontinued,  as  the  object  for 
which  it  was  levied  is  accomplished.  The  build* 
ing  cost  about  6000/.  currency. 

The  French  lawyers  are  not  possessed  of  very 
shining  abilities.  Their  education  is  narrow  and 
contracted,  and  they  hove  but  few  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  those  intricacies  and 
nice  discriminations  of  the  law  that  prevail  in  the 
English  courts.  The  English  advocates  are  gene- 
rally better  informed ;  and  some  of  them  either 
study  law  in  England,  or  under  the  attorney-  and 
solicitor-generals  in  Canada,  who  are  generally 
men  of  consideraKle  ability  and  extensive  practice. 
The  Canadian  lawyers  are  not  excelled  in  the  art 
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of  charging  even  by  their  brethren  in  England. 
Their  fees  are  high, though  regulated  in  some  mea- 
sure by  the  court.  Notaries  charge  ibs.  merely  for 
making  a  protest.  They  are  always  accompanied 
by  a  brother  notary,  who  receives  7'*  6</.  for  his 
walk,  and  for  attesting  the  signature  to  the  protest. 
Tenacious  as  the  Habitans  are  of  their  money, 
they  are  often  involved  in  litigation, and  the  young 
advocates  know  how  to  avail  tl^emselves  of  the 
ignorance  of  their  clients. 

"  To  be  at  law,**  says  Montesquieu..  "  is  a 
wretched  condition  of  life ;  the  title  accompanies 
a  man  to  his  last  moment;  it  descends  to  his  poste- 
riy,  and  passes  from  one  descendant  to  another, 
until  the  final  extinction  of  the  unfortunate  family. 
Poverty  seems  always  attached  to  that  melancholy 
title.  The  strictest  justice  can  prevent  only  a  part 
of  its  misfortunes ;  and  such  is  the  state  of  things, 
that  the  formalitie3  introduced  for  the  preservation 
of  public  order  are  now  become  the  scourge  of 
individuals.  Legal  industry  is  become  the  scourge 
of  fortune  as  well  as  commerce  and  agriculture ; 
oppression  there  looks  for  food,  and  chicane  brings 
on  the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  litigant.  The  in- 
justice, frequently,  is  not  in  the  judgment  but  in 
the  delay :  the  gaining  of  a  suit  often  does  more 
injury  than  would  a  contrary  prompt  decision. 
Honest  men,  heretofore,  bro'!ght  rogues  before 
the  tribunals,  but  now  the  rogues  there  sue  honest 
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men.  The  trustee  denies  his  trust,  in  the  hope 
that  timid  right  will  soon  cease  to  demand  justice; 
and  the  ravisher  acquaints  the  object  of  his  vio- 
lence, that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  call  him  to 
an  account  for  his  transgression.*' 

The  truth  of  the  preceding  observations  will  be 
readily  admitted  by  every  man  who  has  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  law.  It  is,  however,  easier  to 
expose  evils  than  to  remove  them ;  and  it  is  but 
a  poor  consolation  to  grieve  over  that  which  w& 
cannot  remedy.  The  law  in  Canada  is  extremely 
tedious  ;  but,  to  compare  it  with  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  English  court  of  Chancery,  is  to 
compare  the  fleetness  or  the  hare  with  the  slu^ 
gish  motion  of  the  snail. 

Among  the  judges  in  Canada,  the  late  chief 
justice  Allcock  shone  conspicuously  for  learning 
and  profound  knowledge  of  jurisprudence.  His 
abilities  as  a  lawyer  were  equalled  only  by  his 
upright  conduct  as  a  judge.  In  all  his  decisions 
he  tempered  the  law  with  equity ;  a  proceeding 
highly  necessary  in  such  a  country  as  Canada, 
where,  from  the  anomalies  of  the  French  civil  law, 
and  the  illiteracy  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
it  is  difficult  to  render  justice  to  whom  it  is  due. 

Mr,  Sewell,  the  late  attorney-general,  succeeded 
to  Mr.  Allcock*s  situation.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  talents,  and  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  practice  of  the  Canadian  laws.    The  at-? 
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torney-generaUhip  being  thus  vacated,  it  was  not 
found  a  very  easy  matter  to  fill  it  with  abilities 
equal  to  Mr.  Sewell's;  and  for  some  time  the  so- 
]icitor<general  and  all  the  English  advocates  were 
upon  Hie  qui  vive,  each  expecting  that  he  should 
be  the  happy  man :  but  his  excellency  Sir  James 
Craig,  to  the  confusion  of  many,  and  the  astonish- 
ment of  all,  appointed  Mr.  Bowen,  one  of  the 
youngest  advocates  of  Quebec,  of  course  not  an 
experienced  civilian,  but  possessed  of  very  respect- 
able talents  and  acquirements.  The  salary  is  not 
more  than  300/.  per  annum ;  but  the  govern- 
ment-practice attached  to  the  situation  is  consi- 
dlbred  worth  more  than  3000/.  a  year,  inde- 
])endent  of  the  private  practice.  Mr.  Bowen, 
however,  received  the  situation  only  upon  the  con- 
dition of  his  giving  up  the  latter,  and  attending 
for  three  years  wholly  to  the  government  business, 
after  which  he  was  at  liberty  to  resume  it.  This 
appointment,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  it 
was  given,  afford  a  certain  proof  of  his  excellency's 
desire  to  encourage  merit  and  to  benefit  the  public 
service*. 

The  expenses  of  the  civil  list,  in  Lower  Canada, 
amounted  in  the  year  I807  to  44,410/.  3*.  ijrf. 
sterling;  ubout  three-fourths  of  tliis  sum  are  de- 

*  Since  that  time  a  new  attorney- general  has  been  atnt  out 
b/  Lord  Castlereagh  to  supersede  Mr.  liowen  J 
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frayed  by  the  province  out  of  the  king's  domains, 
and  duties  payable  on  the  importation  of  certain 
articles  into  Lower  Canada  ;  the  remainder  is 
supplied  by  Great  Britain,  which  also  supports  the 
protestant  clergy,  the  military,  and  Indian  esta- 
blishments. In  order  to  afford  a  clear  idea  of  the 
expenses  of  the  government  of  Lower  Canada, 
I  shall  present  the  reader  with  the  following  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  expenses  upon  an  average  of 
three  years,  from  the  time  the  tiew  constitution 
took  place  in  1791  to  1803.  The  civil  expenses 
have  augmented  but  Iltte  since  the  latter  period, 
although  the  receipts  have  greatly  increased  in 
consequence  of  the  non-intercourse  laws  of  the 
United  States. 
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By  the  preceding  table  of  re<7eipts  and  expenses 
of  the  civil  government,  it  appears  that  the  forges 
of  St.  Maurice,  at  Three  Rivers,  which  belong 
to  the  king,  have  risen  considerably  in  value, 
and  that  in  179S  they  brought  no  more  than 
20/.  16s.  8d.  per  annum,  whereas  in  1803  they 
let  to  Messrs.  Munro  and  Bell,  merchants  of 
Quebec,  for  850/.  per  annum :  these  gentlemen 
had  a  lease  for  three  years,  and  the  concern 
answered  so  well,  that  they  laid  out  large  sums 
of  money  upon  the  property.  In  I8O6  the  lease 
expired,  and  was  again  put  up  to  public  sale, 
when  the  same  gentlemen  received  the  forges 
with  a  lease  of  twenty  years  for  the  paltry  sum 
of  60/.  per  annum  ;  they  were  the  only  bidders, 
through  some  accident  which  prevented  another 
merchant  from  attending  the  sale;  but  I  was 
told  that  they  intended  to  have  bid  as  far  as 
1200/.  per  annum  for  it,  rather  than  have  let  it 
go  out  of  their  hands.  How  this  transaction 
has  been  managed,  is  yet  a  mystery ;  the  fault 
can  attach  only  to  those  who  disposed  of  the 
property  in  such  a  shameful  manner,  by  which 
the  public  will  sustain  a  loss  of  22,800/. 

The  fluctuation  of  the  droits  de  quints  or  fifths, 
upon  the  sale  of  fiefs,  which  I  have  before  noticed, 
is  fully  exemplified  in  those  of  the  royal  domains 
mentioned  in  the  table,  where  it  appears  that  no 
less  than  3,828/.  13*.  lid.  were  received  in  1798, 
and  in  the  year  1803  only  263/.  0*.     The  king's 
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posts  are  trading  places  for  furs,  and  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  North-west  Company;  they  have  also 
risen  in  value  far  above  the  annual  rent  paid  for 
thenii  and  when  the  leases  are  out  will  no  doubt 
bring  a  very  considerable  sum,  provided  they  are 
not  disposed  of  like  the  forges  of  St.  Maurice. 

Among  the  articles  upon  which  duties  have 
been  laid,  both  by  the  provincial  and  imperial 
parliaments,  rum  is  the  most  productive ;  and  in 
the  course  of  eight  years  the  duty  has  more  than 
doubled  itself.  It  is  frequently  retailed  at  5s. 
per  gallon,  and  might  yet  bear  an  additional  duty 
that  would  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  reve- 
nue, for  the  support  of  the  civil  government, 
which  is  at  present  supplied  by  Great  Britain. 

Salaries  of  the  different  Officers  belonging  to  the  Government  of 

Lower  Canada,  in  Sterling  Money.  n 

Governor  General,  if  absent,  2,000/.— resident  -  4,000 
Lieutenant  Governor,  ditto  2,000/.—  ditto  -  4,000 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Gaspe      -        -        .        -  4(X) 

The  Members  of  the  Executive  Council,  each        -  100 

Chief  Justice  of  Quebec  and  the  Province  -  -  1,500 
Chief  Justice  of  Montreal  -  -  -  .  «  1,100 
Seveu  puisne  Judges,  including  their  Salaries  as  Coun- 
sellors, each  ..--.-  850 
Provincial  Judge  of  Three  Rivers  •  -  «  500 
Provincial  Judge  of  Gaspe  -  -  -  -  200 
At  o;  >ey-General — salary  300/. — Government  Practice  2,000 
Solicitor  Geiural-salary  200/.—  Ditto  -  1,500 
Judge  of  the  Vu'e  Admiralty  Court  -  -  -  200 
Protestant  Bishop  of  Canada  -  -  •  -  3,500 
Twelve  Protestant  Clergymen,  each  from      -        -  200  to  500 
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khrnvlncial  Secretary    -        -        h        m      \       t,  400 
ftecretiry  to  the  Governor,  Clerk  to  the  Crown  in  Chdn* 

eery,  «iid  Clerk  to  the  Executive  Council)  which  three 

plNcei  art!  held  by  one  person            -        -        •  8OO 

Assistant  Secretary     -         .....  aoo 

Clerk  in  thu  ChatRau  Office         .        .        .        i  120 

French  Traniilator  to  the  Ctovernment   .        .        •  300 

Provincial  Aide  do  Camp     .....  30& 

Adjutant  General  of  the  Militia    ....  300 

Receiver  General        ......  400 

Superintendant  General  of  the  Indian  Department  •  1,000 

Storekeeper  General  of  the  Indian  Department       •  350 

Inspectors  and  Cultivators  of  Hemp,  each      -        >  200 

Inspector  General  of  Accounts     ....  360 

Surveyor  General       m    .     >-        .        -        .        *  300 

Deputy  Surveyor  General             ....  M^ 

Grand  Voyer  of  the  Province        ...        -  500 
Grand  Voyer  of  Quebec,  and  Superintendant  of  Post- 

Houses 250 

Grand  Voyer  of  Montreal,  iSOf.— Three  Rivers,  90/. 

Gaspe 50 

Inspector  General  of  Forests,  and  Inspector  of  Police  at 

Quebec            .......  300 

Inspector  of  Police  at  Montreal    ....  100 

Inspector  of  Chimneys  at  Quebec,  60I. — Montreal,  60L 

Three  Rivers            .----.  15 

Naval  Officer  at  Quebec       .        .         *         .         -  IQO 

Harbour  Master  of  Quebec           ....  100 

Interpreters  to  the  Indians,  each            ...  lOO 
Sheriffs  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  100/.  each,  supposed 

perquisites        .        -        -        .        -      • .        -  1,500 

Sheriff  at  Three  Rivers,  50/.  perquisites           <■        -  500 

Sheriff  at  Gaepe,  40/.  perquisites             ...  200 

Coroners  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  each        -        -  50 

Pensions  to  various  persons^  about          -        •        -  3,000 
VOL.  I.                                   V 
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Exclusive  of  the  expenses  for  the  civil  eilt* 
blishment  of  Lower  Caiiadu,  which  are  chiefly 
defrayed  hy  the  province,  the  British  government 
it  at  comiderttble  expenic  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Enghsh  clergy,  the  diatrihution  of  presents 
to  tlie  Indians,  and  the  military  force  and  fortiA- 
cations  requisite  for  the  necurity  of  the  colony. 
As  I  am  without  the  official  documents  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  actual  sum  expended  by  Great 
Britain  annually  on  account  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces, I  can  unly  form  a  probable  estimate  of 
the  amount,  which,  according  to  the  best  infor- 
mation 1  have  been  able  to  procure,  cannot  be 
less  than  500,000/.  sterling.  It  mu5t,  however, 
be  observed,  that  the  expenses  of  the  colony  are 
always  in  a  fluctuating  state,  in  consequence  of 
the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  military  force, 
and  the  extraordinary  repairs  of  fortifications. 
The  military  exjienses  olone  for  1808  must  be 
very  great,  and  together  with  180(),  most  likely, 
be  near  a  million  sterling. 

The  expenses  of  the  civil  government  in  Upper 
Canada  are  defrayed  by  direct  taxes;  by  duties 
upon  articles  imported  from  the  United  States ; 
and  a  sum  granted  by  the  Lower  province  out  of 
certain  duties.  In  Upper  Canada,  lands,  houses, 
and  mills;  horses,  cows,  pigs,  and  other  pro- 
perty are  valued,  and  taxed  at  the  rate  of  one 
penny  in  the  pound.  Wood- lands  are  valued  at 
one  shilling  per  acre,  and  cultivated  lands  at  50^. 
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per  acre.  A  houie  with  only  one  chimney  fNiyt 
no  tax  ;  but  with  two  it  i»  charged  at  the  rate  of 
40L  per  annum,  tbough  it  may  be  but  a  mere 
hovel. 

The  inhabitant!  of  Lower  Canada  py  no  direct 
taxes,  except  for  the  repair  of  roads,  highways, 
paving  streets,  &c.,  and  then  they  have  the  choice 
of  working  themselves,  or  sending  one  of  their 
labourers  with  a  horse  and  cart,  &c.  The  revenue 
is  raised,  as  stated  in  the  table  of  receipts  and 
expenses. 

Tiie  French  Canadians  are  very  averse  from 
taxation  in  a  direct  way,  and  much  opposition  is 
always  experienced  from  the  French  members  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  whenever  any  proposi- 
tion, however  beneficial,  may  be  offered,  which 
involves  a  direct  cess.  The  utility  of  turnpikes 
has  often  been  agitated  in  the  provincial  parlia- 
ment ;  and  though  the  country  would  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  opening  of  new  roads  and  com- 
munications with  distant  settlements,  yet  the 
measure  has  always  been  violently  opposed  by 
the  French  party.  The  communication  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  by  the  way  of 
LakeChamplain,  is  extremely  difficult;  the  roads 
are  execrable,  and  will  never  be  improved  until 
turnpikes  are  established  upon  them.  A  very 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  between  the  two 
countries^  and  would  increase  with  the  facility  of 
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communication.  The  ignorance  and  obttinacy, 
however,  of  lever  tl  of  the  French  mcmberi  have 
hitherto  bafHvd  the  nior^  <  nlarg;c(i  and  liberal 
yiewi  of  the  British  merciiants,  who  are  ever 
deiirout  ofatfurding  the  utmoiit  fucility  to  trade 
•  nd  commerce. 
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CHAPTER  Xll. 


Commerce  of  Lower  Canada — Sftttemc   t  of  the 
Ftrnch  in  the  Counlr/f — Sttuation  of  the   Co- 
f'  '11/  in  XT ii'i'-' Improper  Conduct  (f  the  Bri^ 
tiih  Traders — Dissatisfaction  of  the  Canadian 
NoNesse   and    Peasantry  —  General  Murray's 
Letter  to  the  Lards  qf  (lie  Council— "7 able  of 
Imports  aril  Exports  nf  Cannday  from  1754 
to  1807 — Vi'^s^remve  Increase  (f  Commerce-'^ 
If  heat — Exp(  -ts  <f  1808 — Residence  of  the 
Governor- general f    necessary  for    the    IVelfare 
of  the   Colon     ^Fur-Trnde-^Mr.  M*Tavish-- 
North-  IVest    Cotapany — Michillimahinah  Com' 
pany— 'Outrage  commuted  by  the  Americans  on 
Lake  Ontario, 


\       V 


The  commerce  of  Canada,  previous  to  the  con- 
que^i  of  the  country  by  the  Knglish,  was  trifling 
and  unimportant,  and  the  balance  of  trade  con- 
siderably a<;ainRt  the  colony.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  thirty  years  that  it  has  become  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  claim  the  attention  of  enter- 
prising individuuU,  and  to  be  of  political  import- 
ance to  the  mother-country. 

Jt  was,  perhaps,  an  unfortunate  circumstance 
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for  Canada,  that  it  wai  colonized  by  the  French, 
who  are  a  people  little  qualified  for  agricuhnre, 
and  less  for  commerce.  Their  flighty  and  vola- 
tile imaginationa  hafiof;  been  ebecked  by  the 
disappointment  of  not  discovering  gold  or  silver 
iMnes,  by  which  they  had  promised  themselves 
the  immediate  possession  of  immense  riches,  they 
toiild  ill  br<Nik  a  residence  in  such  a  dreary 
country,  where  the  ground  wu  coveted  one  half 
the  yeir  with  snow^ 

.  Agrienlttire,  with  them,  was  a  matter  of  ne- 
^ifity  rather  than  of  choice,  and  it  is  possible 
that  they  were  very  ignorant  of  that  art.  The 
idtst  settlers  being  composed  chiefly  of  soldiers, 
ind  men  of  tt  roving  and  adventurous  spirit,  very 
steady  or  regtilar  habits  could  not  be  expected 
-fW>m  them.  Tbe  chase,  therefore,  offered  greater 
charms  than  the  stow  and  tedious  process  of  agri- 
culture; and  few  could  be  found  who  did  not 
prefer  the  gun  to  the  plough. 

The  produce  of  the  chase  not  only  supplied 
them  with  provisions,  but  also  with  clothing ; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  peltry  which  they  pro- 
cured in  their  excursions  came  to  be  estimated 
-at  its  proper  value,  and  afforded  them  a  very  pro- 
fltabie  article  for  exportation  to  the  mother-coun- 
try. The  forests,  independent  of  their  animal 
productions,  abounded  with  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities of  valuable  timber;  and  the  seas,  rivers,  and 
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hkm,  were  equally  ebondtot  ia  every  species  end 
variety  of  Ash.  These  articlest  with  a  few  other 
natural  productions,  foriQed  the  only  source  of 
trade  in  the  coVony  for  qearly  a  century  and  Italf ; 
and  they  were  far  from  being  equivalent  to  the 
demands  of  the  nolonists,  who  iinporte4  froio 
France  more  than  double  the  amount  of  theif 
exports ;  by  which  means  their  expenses  greatly 
exceeded  their  incomes,  and  reduced  the  credit 
of  the  colony  to  a  very  low  ebb.  1 

A  variety  of  expedients  were  proposed  and 
adoptfd,  to  remedy  this  defect ;  among  the  rest 
waft  the  issuing  of  paper-money,  which  in  a  few 
years  accumulated  so  rapidly,  that  scarcely  any 
coin  was  to  be  found  in  the  country.  French 
sols,  consisting  of  brass  and  a  very  small  mixr 
ture  of  silver,  which  passed  for  rather  less  than  a 
|)enny,  were  all  that  was  circulated.  The  paperr 
currency  having  no  stability  in  itself,  in  coiise- 
quence  of  its  payment  being  protracted  from  year 
to  year,  fell  at  length  into  disrepute,  and  at  the 
period  of  the  conquest  more  than  300,000/.  wer^ 
due  to  the  colony  by  the  Fi^nch  nation  on  ac- 
count of  bills  of  exchange  and  paper  currency. 
This  sum  was  i^terwards  liquidated  by  France, 
through  the  interference  of  Great  Britain ;  but 
the  colonists  sustained  a  very  considerable  loss. 

When  the  English  took  possession  of  Canada, 
both  commerce  and  agriculture  were  in  a  very 
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low  itftle,  and  it  wm  Mveral  years  before  either 
became  of  sufficient  value  to  interest  the  govern- 
tfient,  or  reward  the  exertions  of  individuals.  Of 
the  situation  of  the  colony  in  1765,  about  six 
years  after  the  capture  of  Quebec,  a  very  accurate 
account  has  be^n  given  by  General  Murray,  at 
that  time  governor  and  commander-in-chiief,  in 
a  letter  to  the  lords  of  trade  and  plantations.  A 
long  warfare,  and  the  subsequent  conquest  of  the 
country,  bad  distrcMed  and  agitated  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  saw  themselves  reduced  to 
subjection,  and  governed  by  a  handful  of  men. 
The  noblesse  and  clergy  felt  their  prid6  hurt,  and 
themselves  humbled,  by  the  loss  of  their  power 
and  influence  among  the  people;  aad  the  people, 
exposed  to  the  action  of  laws  and  regulations  with 
which  they  were  unacquainted,  or  which  they 
comprehended  with  difficulty,  became  restless 
and  uneasy  under  a  government  differing  so  es- 
sentially from  their  own.  It  seldom  happens 
that  innovations  in  the  laws  and  government  of  a 
country,  however  beneficial  they  may  eventually 
prove,  d¥e  attended  in  their  outset  with  peaceable 
■acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  and  in  a 
•subjugated  country  es])ecially,  a  very  ready  com- 
pliance with  thd  will  of  the  conquerors  can  hardly 
be  expected  from  the  conquered.  Time,  which 
generally  annihilates  or  softens  all  animosity  and 
disppfitent,  afibrds  the  gnly  chance  of  success. 
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The  peculiaritiet  of  temper  ■»)  opinion  are  grm* 
dually  worn  away  by  promiicuoas  converse,  a» 
angular  bodies  and  uneven  turfacea  lose  their 
points  and  asperities  by  frequent  attrition  against 
each  other,  and  approach  by  degrees  to  ujiiformr 
rotundity. 

The  letter  to  which  I  have  alluded  was  written 
by  General  Murray,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
England,  in  1766,  in  which  year  he  left  the 
government  of  Canada.  As  it  is  an  official  paper, 
its  accuracy  of  course  may  be  depended  on.  I 
therefore  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  lay 
it  before  my  readers,  as  it  affords  a  better  picture 
of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  the  province  at  that 
period,  than  any  other  account  1  have  met  with. 

'*  Mt  Losdi, 

**  In  Mr.  Secretary  Conway's  letter  to  me  of  the  34lh  Oc- 
tober, 1764,  I  am  ordered  to  prepare  forniy  retard  ta  En. 
gland,  in  order  to  give  a  full  and  distinct  account  of  the  present 
state  of  the  province  of  Quebec ;  of  the  nature  and  account  of 
the  disorders  which  have  happened  there ;  and  of  my  conduct 
and  proceedings,  in  the  administration  of  the  government.  .  In 
obedience  to  that  command,  I  have  the  honoqr.  to  report  as 
follows: — and  first  the  state' of  the  province:      ^ 

*'  It  consists  of  one  hundred  and  ten  parishes,  exclusive  of 
the  towns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  These  parishes  contain 
9,722  houses,  and  54,575  Christian  souls  s  they  occupy,  of 
arableland,  95^,754  arpents.  They  sowed  in  the  year  1765, 
180,300^  minots  of  grain,  and  that  year  they  possessed  12,546 
oxen,  22,724  cows,  15,039  young  homed  cattle,  27,064  sheep, 
3S,976  swine,^  and  13,757  horses,  as  appears  by  the  annexed 
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1705.  The  towDt  of  Qutbeo  ao^  MooItmI  contain  aboat 
14,700  inhabitant!.  The  Saraget,  who  ar«-  called  Romaoo 
catholic!,  living  within  ib«  limit!  of  the  province,  coniiai  of ' 
7/400  MNil! :  10  that  Ike  whole,  eicluaive  of  the  king*!  troopa, 
dp  amount  to  76»37#  !ool!»  ef  vbkb,  in  the  pariahea  are 
19  proleitant  familiei  i  the  reat  of  that  penoaaion  (a  few  hal£> 
pay  officen  excepted)  are  tradefs,  mechanic!i  and  publicani, 
who  reside  in  the  low  towns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Moit 
of  them  were  foUowen  of  the  army,  of  mean  education,  or 
aoldiera  diabonded  at  the  redaction  of  the  treopa.  All  have 
tbair  fortunea  to  make,  ^nd,  Jfeartftwart  $oiicUoiu  ainmt 
tht  meoiUt  when  th»  end  tan  he  atlamed*  I  report  them  to  be, 
in  general,  the  most  immordi  collection  of  men  I  ever  knew : 
ef  coune,  little  calculated  to  make  the  new  rabjects  enamoured 
with  onr  law!,  religion,  and  customs ;  and  far  less  adapted  to 
•niiroe  these  lawa,  which  are  to  govern. 

"  Qq  the  other  hand,  the  Canadian!,  aoouatomed  to  an  arbi- 
trary and  a  aort  of  military  government,  are  a  frugal,  indualriou!, 
and  moral  race  of  men,  who,  from  the  juat  and  mild  treatment 
ihvy  met  with  from  Hia  Majesty's  military  officers,  that  ruled 
the  country  for  four  years,  until  the  eatabliabment  of  civil  go. 
vcmment,  had  greatly  got  the  better  of  the  natural  antipathy 
(h«ty  had  to  their  oonquerora. 

'*  They  consist  of  a  noblea!e.  who  in  numeroo!,  and  who 
|iiquo  themselves  much  upon  the  antiquity  of  their  families, 
Iheir  own  military  glory,  and  that  of  tbe'ur  ancestors.  These 
noblesse  are  seigniors  of  the  whole  country,  and»  though  not 
lioh,  are  in  a  situation  in  that  plentiful  part  of  the  world,  where 
tooney  is  scarce,  and  luxury  still  unknown,  to  support  their  dig- 
nity. Their  tenants,  who  pay  only  an  aouu^  qnlt-nnt  of  about 
f  dollar  for  one  hundred  acres,  are  at  their  eaae,  and  comfort- 
able. They  have  been  accustomed  to  respect  and  obey  their 
lK)blesie;  their  tenurea  being  military  in  the  feudal  manner, 
they  hav«  shared  with  them  the  daogera  of  th«  fiekl>  and  nata- 
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»«l  iCHtian  bn  bMo  IncrMNd  in  prapottion  to  Um  cdamltiM 
.  vMoh  IwM  bam  common  to  both*  fitm  the  conqomi  of  the 
.(oootijr.  Ai  tbojr  bavo  bMA  tangbt  to  iwpcel  tboir  tuperion, 
•od  wn  not  ft  intosicatod  witb  tho  •bwe  of  Ubtrty,  tbejr  iro 
«boekc4  at  iIm  UmoIis  wbich  tbehr  noblaue  and  tbo  king's  offi. 
Mrs  baYO  received  from  the  Englitb-traden,  and  lawjren,  lioce 
tbo  civil  govermcMt  took  place.  It  is  uatnral  to  Mippow  tbey 
are  jealous  of  tbeir  religion.  They  are  very  ignorant :  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  French  government  to  keep  them  to  t  few  or 
none  can  read.  Printing  wa«  never  permitted  in  Canada  till  we 
got  pouevaion  of  it.  Their  veneration  for  the  pricttbood  ii  in 
proportion  to  tbeir  ignorance ;  it  will  probably  decreaio  at  they 
become  enlightened,  for  the  clergy  there  are  of  mean  birth  and 
very  illiterate}  and  ai  they  are  now  debarred  from  tupplie*  of 
oocletjastics  from  France,  that  ordtr  ^  «m»  wXl  becomt  more 
mid  mor*  atnltmptiblet  prmdtd  thty  are  not  egposed  toper- 
teeution.  The  state  of  the  Roman  clergy  I  have  alroady  de- 
acribed  in  my  report-to  your  lordships*  oflSce,  in  the  year  iy63 ) 
it  will  therefore  be  superfluous  to  say  more  on  that  subject 
hero,  as  no  alteration  has  happened  since  that  time. 

"  I  am  really  ignorant  of  any  remarkable  disorders  which 
have  happened  in  the  colony,  while  I  commanded  there;  the 
outrage  committed  on  Mr.  Walker,  magistrate  at  Montreal, 
excepted.  A  thorough  detail  of  that  horrid  affair  I  have  al- 
ready bid  before  the  king's  servants,  in  my  letter  to  the  lords 
of  ti^de,  of  the  2d  March  1765.  1  have  annexed  a  copy  of 
that  letter,  in  case  it  may  not  have  fallen  into  youi  lo.-dsbips' 
hands. 

'*  Disorders  and  divisions,  from  the  nature  of  things,  could 
not  be  avoided  in  attempting  to  establish  the  civil  govern- 
ment in  Canada,  agreeable  to  my  instructions,  while  the  same 
troops  who  conquered  and  governed  the  country  for  four 
years  remained  in  it.  They  were  commanded  by  an  officer, 
who  by  the  civil  establishment  had  been  deprived  of  the  go. 
vemmeot  of  half  the  province,  and  who  remained,  in  every  re^ 
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iprel*  liiiltp*nd«nt  of  ih«  etvll  f<ilfMI«hnt«nt.  Mitgt«lrttM 
(u  bt  imdt.  and  juriea  Im  be  eompoMdi  eat  of  440  oontMnp* 
libit  witltr*  «iid  irwfort.  Il  in  muy  to  eanerlvo  how  tho  mir* 
row  kl>M  Nnd  Ignonmr*  of  *urh  mt n  mtt»i  otlltnd  any  troop*, 
mora  etprcbll)'  thow  who  had  lo  long  gov«m«il  Ikfm,  and  kotw 
the  iDMri  Oom  which  lh»y  wera  tievated.  It  would  be  very 
uiir«atri)aUI«f  lu  iiuppuM  ihit  luch  inwn  w<iuld  not  ba  Intoa)- 
cateti  with  iha  unoxpvctad  power  piit  into  ibeir  hand*,  and 
t(t«t  they  wtMild  not  be  eager  to  ibow  Imw  amply  they  ponewod 
It.  At  there  were  no  barraeki  in  the  oountr)*,  the  quartering 
•f  the  troo|M  furaiihed  perpetual  op|iortaniile<  of  displaying 
their  importance  and  rnncmtr.  I'he  Canudinn  nnbletie  were 
hainli  beeauiie  iheir  birth  and  behaviour  entitled  them  to  re- 
«|wct|  and  the  pcaientt  were  abhorred,  because  they  were 
Mvcd  from  the  opprenion  they  were  thraaiened  with.  The 
reaeiumeni  of  tlie  grand  jury  at  Qucbeo  put  the  truth  of  these 
remarks  beyond  doubt*.  Tlie  silence  of  the  king's  servants  to 
the  governor's  remonstrances  in  consequence  of  their  present- 
ments, though  his  secretary  was  sent  to  them  on  pur|MMe  to  ex* 
pedite  an  explanation,  contributed  to  encouruge  tlie  disturbers 
of  the  pence. 

'*  I'he  improper  choice  and  numbers  of  the  civil  officers  sent 
out  from  England  increased  the  inquietudes  of  the  colony. 
Instead  uf  men  of  genius  and  untniiited  morals,  the  very  re« 
verse  weix^  appointed  to  the  most  important  offices)  and  it 
was  impiMMibio  to  communicate,  through  them,  those  impres- 
sions uf  tho  jJignity  of  government,  by  which  alone  mankind 
ran  bo  held  together  !n  society.  The  judge  fixed  upon  to  con- 
ciliace  tlie  minds  of  f5,G0O  foreigners  to  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  Was  taken  from  a  gaol,  entirely  igno- 
rant of  civil  law,  and  of  the  language  ol  the  people.  The 
attorney-general,  with  rrgard  to  tliu  language  of  the  people. 


*  I'hc  grand  jury  presented  the  RomRn  Cathul!c(  as  a  nuinnre,  on 
account  of  their  rcligioa,  &o. 
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WM  not  betttir  quall6td.  T^«  offlcti  of  icerttarjr  of  (bo 
provinco,  rrgliler,  clerk  of  (ho  council,  cororoiHurjr  of  Mom 
•0(1  provUloiw,  provot(  mtrttal,  kc,  were  givrn  by  pN(ont  (o 
won  of  ln(0rei(  In  England,  who  let  them  out  to  iho  be«t 
btddiffii  intl  lo  liltlo  did  ihky  oonilder  tho  CNpMltjr  of  tholr  i«* 
piMmtiiivM,  that  not  ono  of  .them  undorttood  tho  langnago 
of  the  nativet.  Aa  no  aolarj  waa  ann«Md  to  iheae  patent  pboea, 
the  faluo  of  them  depended  upon  the  feea,  which  by  my  in- 
airactlona  I  waa  ordered  to  eitabliith,  equal  to  ihoio  of  the 
rtchoat  ancient  colony.  Thia  hravy  tax,  and  the  rapacity  of 
the  Bngliah  lawyen,  were  aeverely  felt  by  the  poor  Canadian*  t 
but  they  patiently  aubmltted )  and  though  atimulated  to  diapmo 
it  by  aome  of  the  llcentloua  tradera  from  New«Yoik,  they 
cheerfully  ob(*yed  the  atamp*  act,  in  hopen  that  their  good  b>*. 
havlour  would  recommend  them  to  the  favour  and  protection 
of  their  noverrign. 

"  Aa  the  council-booka  of  the  province,  and  likewiie  my 
anawara  to  the  compUlnta  made  againat  my  adniiniatratbn, 
have  been  laid  before  your  lordahipa,  it  ia  needleaa  to  preaume 
to  aay  any  thing  further  on  that  aubgect,  than  that  I  glory  In 
having  bei*n  acctiRed  of  warmth  and  firmneaa  in  protecting  the 
king'a  Canadian  anbjeieta,  and  of  doing  the  otnunt  in  my  power 
td  gain  to  my  royal  manter  tht  qfftctiotii  of  Ihal  bravt,  hardy 
peopU,  whose  em^praiion,  if  evir  it  should  happen,  will  ht  an 
irreporabtt  loss  to  this  empire ;  to  prevent  which,  I  declare  to 
your  lordahips,  I  would  cheerfully  aubmit  to  greater  calumnlf  k 
and  indignities  (if  greater  can  be  devised)  than  bitliertu  I  lu.t 
undergone. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c." 


en 


From  the  contents  of  this  letter,  it  appears  evi- 
dent  that  much  cordiality  could  not  exist  between 
the  French  inhabitants  and  the  British  settler;). 
The  former  were  a  people  who  prided  themselves 
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on  thtir  unccilry,  ind  eoawqnently  detpiicd  the 
Utter,  Mrho  were  of  metn  birth,  and  poneiiad  of 
•till  meaner  abilitiet.  The  mutual  diiguit  and 
jealousy  which  were  thua  ereited,  tended  very 
coniiderably  to  deprcetatv  the  itatc  of  the  colony 
for  lome  yeart  t  commerce  decKned  rather  than 
increased ;  nor  did  the  raise  her  drooping  head 
till  order  and  regularity  were  introduced  into  the 
government,  and  its  aflbirs  were  oondueted  by 
men  of  talent  and  worth :  British  subjects  were 
then  induced  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  and  embark 
their  property  in  speculations  which  have  since 
raised  the  colony  to  an  uneiampled  state  of  pro* 
sperity. 

The  following  table  of  importi  and  exports  will 
exhibit  the  progressive  augmentation  of  com- 
merce from  the  year  1754  to  the  present  period. 
I  have  only  enumerated  the  principal  staple  com* 
roodities  which  are  exported ;  the  other  colonial 
produce  is  included  with  the  furs,  which  have 
always  formed  the  chief  support  of  the  colony. 
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PROOR£MIVB  INCREASE  OF  COMMERCE.      337 

This  table  of  imports  and  exports  is  derived 
from  official  documents,  but  for  the  years  1 797f 
1607»  and  1808,  the  amount  of  the  trxports  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  lists  publ itched  by  the  Cus- 
tom*iiouse  at  Quebec  :  1  have,  however,  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  sums  b}^  the  price-current  for  those 
years ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  thei«  are  but  a 
few  pounds  diflference,  either  one  way  or  the  other, 
when  the  amount  of  the  exports  is  taken  in  the 
aggregate.  The  progressive  improvement  of  com- 
merce  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  exports  for 
1807  and  1808,  and,  when  compared  with  those 
of  former  years,  must  clearly  show  what  the  pro- 
vince is  capable  of,  provided  that  her  resources 
are  properly  brought  into  action. 

It  appears  that  in  17^'^*  under  the  French  go- 
vernment, there  was  a  balance  against  the  colony 
of  141 ,209/.  bs.  Ad.  sterling :  this  great  deficiency 
could  have  been  supplied  only  by  the  large  sums, 
expended  for  the  military  establishment,  the  sup- 
port of  the  government,  and  the  building  of  ships 
for  the  service  of  the  French  government  in  Eu- 
rope, which  were  paid  for  by  bills  drawn  on  the 
treasury  of  France.  In  1769  commerce  appears 
to  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  could  have 
been  expected ;  and  if  the  amount  of  exports  for 
that  year  can  be  depended  on,  a  balance  remaineil 
in  favour  of  the  colony  of  81,600/.  sterling. 

At  that  period,  and  for  several  years  subsequent, 
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the  principal  articles  of  export  consisted  of  |)eltry, 
lumber,  oil,  and  fish,  with  a  small  quantity  of  gin- 
seng and  capillaire  t  these  were  shipped  from 
Quebec,  Labrador,  and  Giispe.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years  new  staples  have  arisen,  which  have 
been  exported  to  very  large  amounts,  and  promise 
to  enrich  the  country  equally  with  the  fur  trade. 
These  articles  are  wheat,  biscuit,  and  flour  ;'pot- 
and  pearl-ashes ;  which  in  1 8O7  amounted  to  one 
half  the  total  exports  of  1 797*  It  m  ust  be  allowed, 
however,  that  considerable  quantities  of  pot-  and 
pearl-ash  are  brought  into  Canada  by  the  Ame- 
ricans from  the  United  States ;  yet  the  clearing 
of  the  lands  in  Upper  Canada  and  the  Back. settle- 
ments of  the  Lower  Province  produces  annually 
a  much  greater  quantity  than  what  is  obtained 
from  the  States.  The  Frencif  Canadians  within 
these  two  or  three  years  have  begun  to  make 
ashes*  they  have  seen  the  facility  with  whicli 
their  brethren  of  the  United  States  clear  their 
lands  and  pay  their  expenses ;  and  though  late, 
yet  are  willing  to  profit  by  the  example.  Their 
poverty,  or  parsimony,  had  prevented  them  from 
paying  SO/,  for  a  pot-ash  kettle,  though  they 
might,  like  the  Americans,  have  made  the  salts  in 
smaller  quantities,  and  with  little  trouble  or  ex- 
pense. But  it  requires  a  series  of  years  to  effect 
a  change  in  the  sentiments  or  actions  of  the  French 
Habitanj?.  -t 
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The  great  demand  for  wheat,  which  prevailed 
in  Great  Britain,  and  generally  throughout  Eu- 
rope, in  1793-4  and  5,  gave  a  sudden  stimulus  to 
the  exertions  of  the  Canadians,  who  during  those 
years  exported  considerable  quantities  of  wheat, 
as  well  as  flour  and  biscuit.  The  increased  price 
given  for  those  articles  tempted  the  inhabitants 
to  Continue  as  large  a  cultivation  of  grain  in  the 
subsequent  years;  but  the  demand  declining,  they 
experienced  a  sensible  reduction  in  their  exports, 
and  a  consequeiit  curtailment  of  their  incomes. 
The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  fluctu- 
ating demand  for  wheat,  biscuit,  and  fluur,  from 
1796  to  1808. 


1796 

I7i)» 

IHO'i 

1807 

234,54r> 
'.iO,424 

28.047 

1808 

Wheat— Buthels 
Fluur— Barreit 

Bi«:-uit— rwt. 

3,106 
4,352 
3,8H2 

128,870 
14.475 
20,.53.5 

1,010,0:13 
S8,:«)i 

22.0.'!  1 

186,708 
42462 

3a,r.87 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  market  for  the  above 
articles  renders  it  necessary  to  establish  some  other 
olf  a  more  permanent  nature,  which  might  also  be 
derived  from  agriculture,  and  would  be  the  means 
of  enriching  the  mother  country  as  well  as  the  co- 
lony. The  only  article  which  could  effectually 
supply  this  want  is  hemp ;  and  that  alone,  if  cul- 
tivated to  a  sufficient  extent,  would  be  more  than 
adequate  to  meet  the  whole  expense  of  the  im- 
ports. 
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The  quantity  of  wheat  exported  in  1803  was 
unuRually  great,  being  one  million  ten  thounand 
and  thirty-three  bushels;  but  in  1807  it  had  fallen 
to  less  than  a  fourth  of  that  quantity,  and  in  1808 
to  less  than  a  fifth  :  yet  the  general  aggregate  of 
the  exports  has  augmented,  as  well  us  the  number 
of  ships  and  seamen. 

The  exportation  of  almost  every  other  article  in 
1808  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
in  consequence  of  the  embargo  in  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  shipping  that  cleared  out 
from  (juebec  in  1808  amounted  to  334,  and  were 
laden  principally  with  timber,  pot-ash,  pitch,  tar, 
and  turpentine;  wheat,  flax-seeds,  staves,&c.  The 
tonnage  was  70,375,  and  the  number  of  seamen 
3,330.  The  greatest  part  of  these  vessels  were 
sent  by  government,  the  usual  supplies  from  the 
Baltic  being  in  a  great  measure  cut  oif  by  the 
war  with  Russia  and  Denmark ;  and  the  impor- 
tations from  tiie  United  States  being  totally  stop- 
ped by  the  embargo.  I'he  advantage,  therefore, 
of  Great  Britain  deriving  her  supplies  of  heviPf  as 
well  as  every  other  description  of  naval  stores, 
from  Canada,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted. 
Even  in  time  of  peace  they  would  encourage  and 
enrich  the  British  colonists,  and  the  competition 
in  the  market  with  the  productions  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Euroj^e,  would 
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inevitably  tend  to  lessen  the  expenses  of  our  navy 
and  commercial  marine. 

The  unuRual  demand  for  the  natural  productions 
of  Canada,  during  1808,  enhanced  the  price  of 
every  article  in  proportion;  and  in  spite  of  the  em- 
bargo laws,  abundance  of  timber  and  staves,  pot- 
and  pearl-ashes,  and  provisions  of  every  descrip- 
tion found  their  way  across  the  boiindary>line  into 
Canada,  and  were  shipped  off  to  Europe  or  the 
West  Indies.  The  Canadian  merchants  rejoiced 
at  the  embargo,  which  enriclted  Ihem  while  ij: 
made  their  neighbours  poor  indeed.  It  has  truly 
been  a  liarvest  for  them ;  but  I  question  whether 
this  year  will  ahounJ  with  sUch  favourable  oppor« 
tunities  for  fipeculation  as  the  last. 

A  very  great  object  to  the  welfare  of  the  colony 
is  the  residence  of  the  governor- general.  His  pre- 
sence stimulates  the/in habitants  to  extraordinary 
exertions ;  while  the  large  establishment  he  is  ob- 
liged to  support,  added  to  the  increased  number 
of  troops  generally  maintained  in  the  colony  da- 
ring his  res^idence,  circulates  a  very  considerable 
sum  of  money  among  the  people,  and  creates 
throughout  the  community  an  universal  spirit  of 
activity.  The  laws  are  then  better  observed,  and 
delay  and  irresolution  in  the  actions  of  government 
can  tind  no  excuse  :  but  when  the  principal  is  ab- 
sent, and, as  it  has  frequently  happened,  his  deputy 
aUo,  the  other  nrembers  of  the  government  never 
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like  to  take  any  retponiibility  upon  themielvei  i 
they  would  rather,  I  believe,  that  the  moat  kene* 
flcial  plans  should  miscarry,  or  even  an  enemy  be 
allowed  to  ravage  the  country,  thon  they  would 
attempt  to  act  ivUhout  positive  instructions  from 
home* 

The  arrival  of  Sir  James  Craig  difTuiied  new 
life  and  activity  through  the  province:  the  im« 
becility  and  irresolution  which  before  charac- 
terized the  government,  instantly  vanished;  large 
sums  of  money  were  circulated  by  the  troo))8; 
and  the  construction  of  new  works,  with  the 
repairs  of  the  old,  gave  full  employment  to  the 
labouring  part  of  the  community ;  the  price  of 
vitions  became  proportionally  enhanced,  chiefly 
at  Quebec,  where  an  unusual  number  of  seamen 
and  soldiers  had  taken  up  their  residence :  hence 
ihe  country  people  were  epriched,  i^nd  encou- 
raged to  greater  exertions. 

'i'he  price  of  every  thing  has  been  nearly 
trebled  within  the  last  6o  years ;  but  the  colony 
has  risen  into  importance :  agriculture  and  com- 
merce continue  to  improve  and  augment;  many 
of  its  inhabitants  possess  handsome  fortunes,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  a  moderate  independence,  or 
income,  from  trade. 

The  fur  trade  has  been  the  principal  source  of 
all  the  wealth  which  has  for  many  years  been  ac- 
cumulated in  the  province.   This  brancli  of  com- 
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merce,  ivhich  fell  into  the  handi  o^  the  English 
•fter  the  conquest,  was  carried  on   for  several 
yeart  by  individuals  on  their  own  separate  ac- 
count :  but  about  35  years  ago,  the  enterprisinif 
and  active  spirit  of  a  Mr.  M^Tavish   laid  the 
foundation  of  that  association,  at  presi^nt  known 
under  the  title  of  The  North-west  Company,  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  that  trade  to  its  utmost 
limits.    This  was  more  likely  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  joint  stock  of  a  company  than  the  small 
properties  of  individual  merchants,  and  the  result 
has  justided  the  expectations  of  its  author.   M  uch 
jealousy  and  competition  was,  however,  excited 
by  those  north- West  traders,  who  did  not  associate 
with  Mr.  M'Tavish  and  his  friends,  and  for  seve- 
ral  years  the  greatest  animosity  subsisted  between 
them.    This  opposition  naturally  gave  rise  to  a 
second  company,  consisting  of  the  individuals 
opposed  to   Mr.  M'Tavish.     Among  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  second  association   was  Mr. 
M*  Kenzie,  now  Sir  Alexander.   The  enterprising 
spirit  of  this  gentleman  is  well  known,  since  the 
publication  of  his  Travels  across  the  North  west 
Continent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     The  concerns 
of  his  company  were,  therefore,  managed  with  as 
much  ability  as  the  other,  which  made  their  op- 
ponents seriously  wi^ih  to  combine  the  two  asso- 
ciations in  one ;    but  the  proud  and   haughty 
spirit  of  Mr.  M'Tavish  would  not  aljow  it:  he 
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fctolutely  withstood  all  tttempta  »t  tn  •ccommo- 
dation,  and  s|mred  neither  expenie  nor  troiibl* 
to  crush  the  exertioni  of  hit  rivals.  Death,  how- 
ever, wliich  too  often  anniiiilates  the  fuirest  ho|)et 
of  sublunary  h\\^%,  put  an  end  to  the  contest; 
Mr.  M'Tavish  died}  the  com|>anies  immediately 
joined  their  stocks,  and  commenced  partnership, 
in  which  state  tiiey  remain  at  this  day  ;  the 
business  being  conducted  under  the  firm  of 
M'Gillivray,  lloderick  M'  Kenzie,  and  Co.  though 
the  number  of  persons  who  have  shares  in  the 
company  amounts,  it  is  said,  to  more  than  forty. 
'iUe  clerks,  travellers,  and  Indians,  employed  by 
the  North-west  company,  amount  to  upwards  of 

aooo. 

The  clerks  are  all  adventurous  young  Scotch- 
men, who  emigrate,  from  penury  in  the  islands  of 
the  Hebrides,  to  certain  hardships  and  dubious 
aflluence  in  the  dreary  wilds  of  the  north-west. 
They  engage  for  a  term  of  five  or  seven  years, 
after  which  they  hive  a  certain  yearly  allowance, 
or  beconie  partners  in  the  company.  The  hard- 
ships and  fatigiiC  which  they  undergo,  frequently 
tend  to  the  enervation  of  their  frame  and  the 
destruction  of  their  healtii;  so  that  at  the  period 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  them  to  retire  from  the  company  with  a  for- 
tune of  20,000/.  and  a  broken  constitution. 

Oi'  late  years  the  profits  of  the  company  have 
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been  coiiiiderahly  diminithed  by  the  rcttrictiont 
on  our  commerce  on  the  oontineiit  of  Europe* 
where  the  chief  demand  for  fun  exitti.  ContU 
derable  qnantitivi  are  however  lent  to  the  United 
Stated,  from  whence  they  are  ex|M)rted  to  Europe 
under  their  neutral  fla^t  an  opening  ii  thus 
created  for  the  company*i  peltry,  which  would 
otherwise  have  t>een  very  much  contracted  du« 
ring  the  war.  The  number  of  skins  eiported  to 
England  in  180/  was  46o,000,  and  to  the  United 
Statei<  386,703;  but  the  embargo  in  1809  must 
have  much  lessened  the  demand  from  that  quarter. 
Upwards  of  30,000/.  is  annually  paid  in  England 
for  the  duties  on  furs  from  Canada. 

The  capital  employed  by  the  North-west  com- 
pany must  be  very  extensive,  as  tho  returns  are 
extremely  slow.  The  trade  is  now  pushed  to  the 
very  extremity  of  the  continent ;  from  the  coast 
of  Labrador  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  extending  to 
the  northward  beyond  the  arctic  circle.  The 
goods  sent  up  annually  from  Montreal,  for  the 
barter  of  furs  from  the  Indians,  are  upwards  of 
Jour  years  before  they  produce  a  return.  The 
dangers  and  difficulties  aljlending  the  transporta- 
tion of  these  articles  so  many  thousand  miles 
across  rivers,  lakes,  and  portages,  have  been  so 
well  described  by  Sir  Alexander  M'Kenzie,  in 
his  history  of  the  fur  trade,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  detail  them  here :  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
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that  they  turptii  any  thing  that  can  be  formed 
in  idea,  hy  perioni  who  never  eiplored  the  va»t 
expanse  of  watcri,  the  gloomy  and  interminable 
iWrettt,  which  cover  the  extensive  dominion!  of 
Briti»h  North  America. 

There  ii  another  association  established  within 
these  few  years,  called  The  South-west  or  MichiU 
limakinak  Company:  some  of  the  fNirtnen  in  this 
aMuciation  have  also  shares  in  the  North-wett 
company,  but  the  general  concern  is  totally  le- 
pnrate.  The  South-west  merchants  pursue  their 
trade  across  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and 
down  the  rivers  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi, 
in  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  In  conse- 
qu(  nee  of  the  embargo  which  took  place  last  year 
in  the  United  States,  and  which  it  was  appre- 
hended would  affect  the  concerns  of  this  company, 
one  of  the  |)Mrtru'r8  (Mr.Gille^pie)  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  pronire  from  the  government  a  safe 
conduct  lor  their  people  and  property  employed 
in  the  trade.  He  mus  assured  by  Mr.  Madison, 
tliat  no  interruption  whatever  should  take  place 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  trade  with  the  Indians 
in  the  United  States*  territory ;  and  a  clause  was 
inserted  to  that  eflfert  in  the  supplementary  em- 
bargo-act. Upon  the  return  of  Mr.  Gillespie  to 
Montreal,  the  people  with  the  boats  laden  with 
the  property  for  trade  belonging  to  the  company 
were  accordingly  sent  off  on  their  usual  voyage. 
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On  the  9 lit  of  Mty  the  Ant  five  bottt  ■rrivf<l 
within  the  American  limiti,  on  Lake  Ontario: 
they  were  hailed  from  the  ihore  by  order  uf  the 
commandant  of  Niagnra:  but  having  no  butinvti 
at  that  place,  the  boats  continued  their  route; 
when  they  were  imnie<liately  fired  u|>on  by  the 
Ainericani.  Three  of  the  advanccfl  boats  pulled 
up  and  escaped ;  the  other  two  were  brought- to 
and  taken  by  the  Americans,  who  finding  there 
were  several  more  astern,  embarked  in  an  armed 
boat,  went  in  search  of  them,  and  captured  five 
more,  which  they  carried  to  Niagara.  They  then 
sailed  after  the  remainder;  but  information  being 
given  by  a  gentleman,  who  immediately  armed  a 
boat  and  went  to  inform  them  of  their  danger, 
the  brigade  put  about  for  Kingston,  where  they 
arrived  in  safety;  having  been  chased  fo(two  days 
by  the  American  armed  boats. 

No  other  motives,  it  is  said,  were  assigned  for 
this  proceeding  by  the  commandant  of  Niagara,' 
than  that  he  had  acted  agreeably  to  his  orders. 
Some  persons  accounted  for  the  outrage  by  his 
being  a  British  deserter;  he  having  escaped  across 
the  line,  and  entered  the  American  service,  in 
which  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the 
army,  and  commandant  of  Fort  Niagara ;  and 
that  his  enmity  to  us  had  prompted  him  to  act 
as  he  had  done,  under  the  pretence  tliat  the  em- 
bargo-law authorised  him  to  do  so.    This^  how* 
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tfcr,  it  not «  probable  circumtUnce,  ifter  tfie  ai* 
•uninc«t  tlitt  were  iniiile  to  Vlr.  (jilletpitf  by  tht 
Amorican  government  i  ■»«!  the  inintuke  ha*  no 
doubt  by  this  time  lieeii  rcctiflefl,  at  that  gentle* 
man  let  off  again  for  Wui hington,  immediately 
after  the  violence  had  Iteen  committed  agamit 
the  com|)any. 

I  iliall  p«rhapi  be  hardly  credited,  when  I  iny 
that  manutactured  fun  can  be  obtained  cooHider- 
pbly  cheaper  in  England  than  in  Canada;  that 
tnuff$,  tippets,  capi,  and  hatf,  are  all  much 'in- 
ferior, in  their  appearance,  to  those  articlct  in 
London,  and  above  a  third  higher  in  price.  Tlie 
Canadian  furriers  do  not  yet  |x>sseis  the  art  of 
turning  their  furs  to  the  most  advantage  t  their 
muflfs  and  caps  are  heavy  and  cumbersome;  and 
I  hazard  little  in  saying  that  a  Loudon  furrier 
would  make  three  mutTs  out  of  the  quantity 
which  a  Canadian  puts  into  one.  The  people  of 
Canada,  however,  tell  you  that  a  London  muiT 
would  not  be  warm  enough  in  their  country.  As 
it  is  not  yet  the  fashion  for  gentlemen  to  wear 
that  comfortable  appendage,  1  cannot  refute  their 
assertion ;  but  I  iiave  no  dJkbt  that,  if  a  furrier 
from  London  was  to  settle  in  Quebec,  he  would 
be ;  preferred  to  every  other.  He  must  not, 
however,  expect  to  make  a  rapid  fortune ;  fior 
fashions  are  not  so  inconstant  in  Canada  as  in 
£nglaQd.  ..  ^    .    ' 
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Tmtk  between  Cantitta  nnd  the  United  Stait 
Burlington  Memorial  to  CongreiM^'^meric4tm 
Merchants  settling  at  Aftntreal^-lnterett  for 
Money  not  mllowed  to  Catholics  in  Canada-^ 
Rqfls  of  Timber — Productions  qf  Upper  Canadei 
—' Prosper itff  qf  that  Pro\)inco^~ Necessity  ^ 
having  good  Roads^^Manufactures—iron-worke 
Sit  Three  Rivers  and  Batiscan^^Ship-bmlding 
-^ Reduction  of  the  Imports  of  English  and  East 
hidia  mani{factured  Goods — Balance  qf  7V«4r 
in  favour  of  the  United  States — Smugglers-^^ 
Evasion  qf  the  Embargo  Laws — fferponlme  in  ' 
m  State  of  Insurrection — Inferior  Commodiiki, 
preferred  by  the  Canadians-^Divfrsitj^  qf^  Opi- 
nion respecting  the  establishing  a  Bank  in  Lower 
Canada — Imports  and  Exports  of  1 807  An</ 1 808 
'^Duties  payable  on  imported  Goods— -Post' 
Qfice  Regulations — Roads  and  Distances,  dfc. 

A  viRY  contidenible  trade  if  now  carried  on 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  acrota 
Lake  Champlain.  Tbe  importationi  into  Lower 
Canada  contiBt  of  various  articles  of  merchandise, 
oak  and  pine  timber,  staves,  pearl-ashes,  provi* 
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siont,  8Cc,,  and  amounted  in  I807  to  upWards 
of  160,000/.  sterling.  I'he  exports  from  Lower 
Canada  to  the  United  States  do  not  amount  to 
half  the  value  of  the  imports.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  peltry  and  salt :  the  other  articles  are  of  a 
trifling  nature.  The  balance  is  therefore  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  States,  and  they  receive  the  dif- 
ference in  specie. 

When  the  flrst  embargo-law  took  place,  it  did 
not  aflfect  those  states  bordering  on  Canada ;  but 
in  order  to  put  all  the  states  upon  a  level,  the 
American  government  passed  several  supplemen" 
tary  acts,  strictly  prohibiting  all  trade  and  com- 
merce with  foreign  places.  The  impolicy  of  such 
a  measure,  and  the  detriment  likely  to  accrue 
to  the  newly.settled  states  on  the  confines  «of 
Canada,  were  ably  set  forth  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Burlington,  in  Vermont,  in  their 
memorial  to  Congress^  praying  a  repeal  of  that 
part  of  the  law  which  related  to  their  state. 

The  whole  of  the  memorial  is  well  drawn  up, 
and  exhibits,  in  glowing  colours,  thel  distresses 
which  the  stagnation  of  their  trade  with  Canada 
must  entail  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly 
settled  states.  But  this,  '^s  well  as  innumerable 
other  memorials  for  the  repeal  of  the  embargo, 
which  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  made 
no  impression  upon  Congress:  the  president  an- 
swered them  all  in  a  very  soft  and  insinuating 
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Btyle,  regretting  that  the  outrages  committed  on 
the  United  States  by  the  belligerent  powers  of 
Europe  should  render  such  sacrifices  necessary. 

Several  Americans  have  of  late  years  settled  in 
Montreal,  and  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  through* 
out  the  country.  Since  the  embargo,  two  or 
three  merchants  from  Boston  have  opened  large 
stores  of  British  merchandise.  I  went  to  New 
York  in  company  with  one  of  them,  Mr.  Storrow, 
a  gentleman  of  respectable  family  and  connexions 
at  Boston,  where  he  has  a  partner  who  conducts 
his  concerns  during  his  residence  in  Canada. 
On  my  return  to  Canada,  in  the  spring  of  1808, 
he  had  brought  his  wife  and  family  with  him, 
and  intended  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  pro- 
vince for  8om6  time.  He  has  met  with  great  en- 
couragement; and  what  is  rather  remarkable,  the 
merchants  of  Montreal  do  not  eye  his  exertions 
with  jealousy;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  experi- 
enced a  very  hospitable  and  kind  reception  from 
them. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  are  certainly 
the  most  active  and  enterprising  of  any  that  in- 
habit the  continent  of  America ;  they  far  surpass 
the  British  merchants  resident  in  Canada,  who, 
either  from  the  inactivity  produced  by  a  long 
winter,  or  that  they  imbibe  the  languor  of  the  ^ 
French  Canadians,  have  no  great  inclination  to  spe- 
culate to  any  considerable  extent  beyond  the  cus-  .^ 
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tomary  routine  of  buttinesn.  I  must,  however^ 
except  the  companies  employed  in  the  fur  trade, 
nvho  have  exhibited  an  indefatigable  exertion, 
and  spirit  of  speculative  enterprise,  that  cannot 
be  surpassed  by  the  people  of  any  nation  in  the 
world. 

One  gt'eat  cause  of  the  want  of  spirit  and  enter- 
prise among  the  Habitans,  or  Canadian  land- 
holders, who,  generally  speaking,  are  possessed 
of  considerable  property,  is  occasioned  by  the 
restrictions  of  their  priests,  who  will  not  permit 
them  to  put  their  money  out  to  interest.  They 
have  no  other  mode  of  turning  their  money  to 
account,  but  by  increasing  their  landed  pro-^ 
perty,  or,  if  in  tradci  hy  increasing  their  stock. 
Hence,  whatever  profits  and  gains  they  are  able 
to  lay  up  must  be  put  into  a  strong  box,  if  they 
wish  to  secure  it. 

To  lend  their  money  without  being  able  to 
receive  interest  for  it  (which,  however,  they 
sometimes  do)  is  only  hazarding  their  property 
for  nothing:  consequently  the  great  majority  of 
the  French  people  who  have  spare  cash,  lock  it 
up,  year  after  year,  in  their  coffers,  where  it  lies 
an  useless  burthen.  In  no  country  is  there  a 
greater  variety  of  old  coins  to  be  met  with  than 
in  Canada;  for,  as  the  old  people  die  ofi^  the 
young  ones  bring  their  hoards  of  specie  into  cir- 
culation* 
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If  a  bank  was  established  under  the  authority 
of  the  British  government,  it  would,  1  conceive, 
be  of  considerable  utility,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
prove  a  safe  deposit  for  money,  even  if  the  priests 
continued  to  forbid  their  people  from  receiving 
interest  for  it:  in  that  case  a  particular  fund 
might  be  provided  for  vesting  of  such  moneys,  the 
security  of  which  should  be  guarantied  by  the 
British  Government ;  and  in  return  for  the  bene- 
fit they  would  derive  from  the  use  thereof,  the 
people  should  not  be  liable  to  the  smallest  loss  in 
the  disposal  of  such  property,  whatever  might 
be  the  price  of  stocks  at  the  time  of  sale.  Some 
of  the  British  merchants,  who  were  in  favour 
with  the  French  clergy,  have  sometimes  obtained 
considerable  sums  from  the  Habitans  on  loan,  and 
have  kept  them  for  several  years  without  paying 
a  farthing  interest  t  whether  they  made  any  pre- 
sents in  return,  1  do  not  know;  but  the  Habitans 
have  in  one  or  two  instances  been  great  losers  by 
their  generosity*  A  merchant's  house  at  Quebec, 
that  broke  about  three  years  ago,  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  great  deal  of  money  obtained  in  this 
way,  most  of  which  their  creditors  will  never 
recover.  In  consequence  of  these  losses,  the  Ha- 
bitans will  now  put  confidence  only  in  their 
strong  boxes. 

The  merchants  of  Canada  are  almost  wholly 
British:  they  derive  their  resources  from  £n- 
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|;1and,  and  in  general  have  established  themselves 
upon  small  capitals  and  large  credits.  This  may 
perhaps  in  some  measure  account  for  the  nume* 
rous  failures  that  have  taken  place  amongst  them; 
and  it  is  positively  assei'te<l  as  a  fact,  that  since  the 
country  has  been  in  our  possession  not  more  than 
^ve  in  a  hundred  have  paid  their  debts.  A  variety 
of  causes,  no  doubt,  have  contributed  to  this  ex- 
traordinary defalcation :  a  tedious  winter  of  six 
months,  during  which  no  business  can  be  carried 
on  with  Europe,  while  interest  upon  their  Euro- 
pean debts  is  charged  after  a  certain  period,  and 
continues  winter  as  well  as  summer,  is  certainly 
a  great  drawback  in  mercantile  concerns:  the 
long  credit  also  which  the  Canadian  merchants 
are  obliged  to  give  the  country  8tore«keepers, 
tends  very  considerably  to  impede  their  remit* 
tances  in  due  season,  unless  the  utmost  regularity 
is  maintained. 

The  Canadian  merchants  cannot  in  general  be 
charged  with  extravagance ;  yet,  from  the  appear- 
ance which  many  of  them  maintain,  they  are 
pften  looked  upon  as  men  of  fortune,  when  they 
are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Protested  bills 
coming  back  with  the  extravagant  addition  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  are  also  highly 
injurious  to  the  merchant,  and  tend  greatly  to  in* 
crease  his  difficulties.  There  are,  however,  no 
bankrupt  laws  in  Canada,  and  perhaps  the  want 
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of  them  has  rendered  men  in  business  less  punc- 
tuil  in  their  transactionx  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  been.  A  man  in  debt  cannot  be  arrested, 
unless  he  is  going  to  leave  the  province;  nor  can 
he  be  prevented  from  disposing  of  bin  property. 
You  may  go  to  law  with  him ;  but  that  only 
nakes  him  spend  your  money  the  faster. 

The  timber  and  staves  which  are  brought  into 
Canada  from  the  States  are  cut  down  in  winter  or 
spring,  and  collected  into  large  rafts  on  lake 
Champlain,  from  whence  they  are  floated  down 
the  river  Richlieu  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  de- 
posited along  the  shores  of  Silleri  and  Wolfe's 
Cove  for  an  extent  of  more  than  five  miles. 
There  they  are  culled  and  sorted  for  the  mer- 
chants, and  then  taken  into  the  ships  which  lie 
off  the  Cove,  or  the  wharfs  at  Quebec.  Standard 
staves  of  5^  feet  long,  \\  inch  thick,  and  five 
inches  broad,  sell  in  Canada  usually  from  40/.  to 
50/.  the  1200.  The  freight  is  about  the  same 
amount'. 

The  rafts,  when  coming  down  the  river,  exhibit 
a  curious  scene :  they  have  several  little  sheds  or 
huts,  erected  with  boards  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  rowers,  whose  number  on  large  rafts  fre- 
quently consists  of  upwards  of  100  or  150.  The 
men  employed  in  this  business  are  chiefly  Ame- 
ricans from  the  state  of  Vermont:  they  live  upon 
the  rafts  until  tliey  are  separated  for  sale,  when 
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they  remove  their  huts  to  the  ihore,  where  they 
renide  during  (he  remainder  c^  the  leaMni  at  the 
end  of  which  they  return  home. 

Several  rafts  of  timber,  and  icowi  laden  with 
ttavet,  flour,  pork,  and  potash,  arrive  annually, 
from  Upper  Canada,  at  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
The  trade  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pro« 
vincei  has  been  important  only  within  a  very 
few  years.  The  rapid  increase  of  population  and 
agriculture  in  the  new  settlements  of  Upper  Ca« 
nada  has  produced  a  large  surplus  of  those  arti* 
cles  for  exportation,  and  the  demand  for  them 
has  risen  in  proportion.  I'he  following  is  a  re^ 
turn  of  the  productions  that  passed  the  rapid! 
from  Chateauguay  to  Montreal,  between  the  37th 
of  April  and  the  38th  of  November  1807*  the 
only  period  in  which  the  St.  Lawrence  is  naviga« 
ble  during  the  year  : 


19,893  barrels 
1,460  bushels 
127  barrels 
48  ditto 
8  packs 
277,010  feet 
4,300  ditto 
€91.200  ' 
72,440  - 
985  - 


Flour 

Wheat 

Put-ash 

Pork 

Furs 

Oak  Timber 

Pine  Ditto 

Staves 

Boards  &  Planks 

Masts 


^in  39  Soows. 


>in  840  Rafts. 


6j300  cords  of  Fire-wood,  in  701  Cribs. 


This  statement  affords  an  agreeable  presage  of 
the  future  prosperity  and  opulence  of  the  Upper 
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PkDvince.   Thoie  persons  with  whom  1  have  con- 
vers«d  concerning  the  state  of  Upper   Canada 
generally  wpcok  of  it  as  the  garden  of  America, 
subjected  neither  to  the  tedious  freezing  winters 
of  Lower  Canada,  nor  the  scorching  summers  of 
the  more  southern  parts  of  the  continent  of  North 
America,   'i'he  principal  inconveniences  to  which 
the  Upper  Province  is  subject  are  the  foils  and 
rapids,  which  impede  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  between  Kingston  and  Montreal,  and 
its  distance  from  any  commercial  or  shipping- 
town  from  whence  its  productions  may  be  ex- 
ported to  Europe.    These  are,  however,  in  some 
measure  removed,  and  a  considerable  abundance 
of  the  surplus  produce  of  that  province  is  now 
forwarded  to  Montreal  and   Quebec.     If  good 
roads  were  made  between  the  two  provinces,  regu- 
lar waggons  might  be  established  as  in  England, 
and  goods  conveyed  up  the  country  with  more 
security  and  expedition  than  they  can  at  present 
by  water :  a  more  regular  communication  would 
be  then  opened  between  the  two  seats  of  govern- 
ment, which  would  be  the  means  of  expediting 
the  public  business,  and  facilitating  the  commerce 
of  both  countries. 

The  manufactures  of  Lower  Canada  are  carried 
on  chiefly  by  individuals  for  their  own  domestic 
use:  these  and  some  others  of  a  more  general 
nature  I  have  enumerated  in  a  preceding  chapter. 
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A  minufactory  of  iron  was  ettabliihcd  by  'tht 
French,  at  Three  Kiven,  toon  after  the  Mttle- 
ment  of  the  country.  I'hat  government,  however, 
wai  never  able  to  make  it  pay  the  exiieniet  at- 
tending the  work,  and  it  fell  into  the  handi  of 
individuals,  who  succeeded  very  little  better.  The 
iron  ore  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  nearly 
exhauHted;  but  fresh  veins  having  been  discovered 
in  the  vicmity  of  the  Forges,  the  w<)rks  are  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  I  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  describing  them  more  particularly, 
when  I  speak  of  the  town  of  Three  Rivers,  in  a 
future  chapter.  . 

Another  manufactory  of  iron  has  been  esta* 
blished  of  late  in  the  seigniory  of  Batiscan,  about 
half  way  between  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers  on 
the  north  shore.  Large  sums  of  money  have 
been  expended  in  endeavouring;  to  bring  these 
works  to  perfection;  but  very  little  success  has 
hitherto  attended  the  exertions  of  the  proprietors, 
several  of  whom  are  considerable  losers.  The 
articles  manufactured  here  consist  of  cast-iron 
stove  plates,  pots,  kettles,  and  other  domestic 
Utensils. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years,  ship^building 
bas  been  carried  on  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  to 
a  very  prbHtable  extent  every  year.  There  are 
four  builders  at  the  former  place,  and  one  at  the 
liltter ;  from  six  to  eight  v^sels  are  launched  an- 
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noally  t  they  rtngc  between  two  and  Ave  hundred 
lont,  and  are  contracted  for  u|ion  an  average  at 
10/.  per  ton.  The  n^reatent  ailvantage  of  thia 
businent  ii,  that  tho  men  nn  work  at  it  both 
winter  and  nummer.  The  cordage  and  rigging  are 
obtained  from  England  {  but  the  inin-wurk  ia 
mostly  of  Canadian  manufacture.  Nearly  20,000/. 
it  annually  circulated  in  the  country  for  ihip* 
building. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  preceding  account  of  th« 
commerce  of  Caiiuda,  it  ajipeani  that  a  very  ten* 
iible  improvement  has  taken  place  within  the  lait 
twenty  years;  and  that  the  balance  of  trade,  upon 
the  whole,  is  now  much  in  favour  of  the  colony. 
It  may  be  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  importa 
from  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  instead  of 
increasing,  have  considerably  diminished.  For 
aeveral  years  past,  the  Kant  India  and  British  ma* 
nufactured  goods  im|)orted  into  Canada  annually 
from  Great  Britain,  have  been  estimated  at  about 
330,000/.  sterling;  but  during  the  year  ISO/ 
they  did  not  amount  to  more  than  300,000/.  i 
this  surprising  diminution,  while  the  demands  of 
the  colony  were  increasing  with  its  population, 
must  naturally  create  astonishment,  until  it  ia 
known  that  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the 
United  States,  partly  by  a  regular  trade,  but 
fnuch  more  by  contraband.    The  articles  now 
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furnivhtil  chi(*fly  hy  tlie  Amrrictiu,  aiul  which 
were  formerly  proGtirtfd  toMy  f'roiii  England,  are 
tea,  tobacco,  auU  Entt  liuiia  inaniiriicturetl  guodt. 
By  the  table  of  imports  retrivtii  at  the  custom- 
hoUM  at  St.  Johii'f,  on  Lake  Cliampluin,  it  ap« 
peart  that,  in  I8O7,  49,O0olba.  of  tea,  l67,SS7lbi. 
of  tobacco,  and  nierchandiie  coniiiting  of  Britiilt 
and  £ait  India  goods  to  the  amount  of  30,00(M. 
were  imported  from  the  United  States  through 
the  regular  channel  \  while  the  quantity  of  tea 
received  from  England  was  only  4,300lbs.  and  to* 
bacco  15U,0OOlb9.  'i'hat  exclusive  of  timber,  pot* 
ash,  and  provisions,  the  total  amount  was  calcu* 
lated  at  luo,ooo/.  equal  to  one- half  the  merchan- 
dise received  that  year  from  Cireot  Britain. 
1  Reckoning  even  upon  thin  estimate,  the  deA* 
ciency  of  imports  from  (treat  Britain  appears  to 
be  accounted  for;  but  then  no  allowance  is  made 
for  the  incrcatiing  wants  of  the  people,  whose 
number  muiit  have  greatly  increased  within  the 
last  twenty  years  :  this,  however,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  great  latitude  that  is  given  to  the  intro* 
duetion  of  goodM  from  the  United  States,  without 
pasiting  through  the  custom-house  at  St.  John's* 
The  means  of  conveying  them  into  Canada,  across 
the  extensive  bouiidnry  line  which  divides  the  two 
countries,  are  so  easy,  and  require  so  little  exertion 
to  avoid  the  Argus  eyes  of  a  custom-house  officer, 
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thtt  rvfry  tcm|>tation  it  ofTcred  to  introduet  ir* 
ticlct  which  art  t ithcr  prohihiud,  or  pty  any  oon- 
•idvrahle  duty. 

Th«  far  litiet  nflTordtftl  to  imuggHng  bttween 
Canada  and  th«  United  States  have  hftn  tuA- 
oiently  exemphfled  liiice  the  promulgation  of  th« 
Embargo-act  (  for,  in  spite  of  the  armed  mihtit 
and  cuttuni'house  officers  stationed  along  tht 
American  side  of  the  line  to  enforce  theluws,  tht 
timber,  |)ot  a»h,  provisions  and  almost  every  other 
article  brought  into  the  province  in  1808  hat 
more  than  doiil>ltd  the  quantity  received  from 
thence  in  I807.  A  variety  of  curious  expedient! 
were  resorted  to  by  the  Americans  in  smuggling 
their  produce  over  the  line :  buildings  were  erecU 
ed  exactly  upon  the  boundary  line,  one  half  in 
Canada,  the  other  half  in  the  States ;  the  gooda 
were  put  in  at  night,  and  before  morning  wert 
safe  in  Canada,  Additional  laws,  however,  put 
a  ttop  to  this  proceeding,  and  the  officers  were 
empowered  to  seize  all  property  which  they  *u» 
spected  was  intended  to  be  run  into  Canada :  but 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Vermontese  still  evaded  even 
these  rigorous  mandates.  They  constructed  a  great 
number  of  timber-rafts,  fastened  them  together, 
and  formed  immense  bodies  of  floating  wood ;  one 
of  tliein  even  covered  ten  acres ;  and  from  its  size, 
and  in  ridicule  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  called  the 
Mammoth  Rafi»    These  were  manned  wholly  by 
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French  Cdnodians  collt-cted  for  that  purpose,  and 
were  rowed  within  a  short  distance  of  the  line; 
when  the  custoni-liou&e  olKcers,  aided  by  a  de- 
tachment of  the  mihtia,  immediately  took  pos- 
session, and  obliged  the  people  on  board  to  cast 
anchor  :  this  was  accordingly  complied  with,  and 
for  a  few  days  the  rafts  remained  quietly  moored. 
There  were  immense  quantities  of  provisions,  pot- 
ash, and  staves  on  hoard;  and  the  people  were  con- 
veniently lodged  in  their  wooden  huls,which,with 
the  great  number  of  men  employed  to  row  them, 
formed  a  very  extraordinary  spectacle.    It  was  not 
long,  however,  be  fore  tlje  whole  were  soon  in  action 
agaiR  ;  for  a  violent  gale  of  wind  coming  on  one 
night,  blew  the  unwieldy  rafts  with  all  their  civil . 
and  Tiilitary  heroes  on  board  completely  over  the 
line.  The  American  officers  and  militia  no  sooner 
found  themselves  in  Canada, than  they  hastily  took 
to  their  boats  and  rowed  back  to  the  States,  sorely 
chagrined  at  losing  so  many  valuable  prizes. 

Strong  remonstrances  were  made  by  the  com- 
manding officers  on  these  expeditions;  and  infor- 
mation was  sent  to  Mr,  President  Jefferson,  who 
at  length  was  pleaded  to  issue- a  proclamation  de- 
claring the  inhabitants  of  Vermont  to  be  in  a  state 
of  rebellion  and  insurrection^  and  ordered  out  re- 
inforcements of  the  militia  to  quell  the  disturb- 
ances. The  Vermontese  were  much  enraged  at  the 
idea  of  being  considered  and  denounced  as  rebels, 
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in  consequence  of  a  few  frays  between  the  custom- 
house officers  and  smugglers ;  and  many  of  them, 
as  I  passed  through  that  state  on  my  return  to 
Canada,  declared  to  me  that  the  disturbance  ex- 
isted only  in  the  president's  brain.  Nothing  in- 
deed very  serious  took  place ;  a  few  broken  heads 
were  all  that  resulted  from  the  opposition  to  the 
laws.  A  great  and  serious  inconvenience  was  felt 
at  this  period  by  the  British  settlers  in  Missisqui 
Bay,  the  entrance  from  which  into  Lake  Cham- 
plain  is  cut  by  the  boundary  line,  and  several  r^fts 
were  thus  prevented  from  passing  down  the  Rich- 
lieu  river  into  the  St. Lawrence;  they  having  no 
outlet  but  by  way  of  the  States. 

The  lucrative  trade  which  is  carried  on  between 
Canada  and  the  adjoining  States  has  rendered  the 
Americans  very  adverse  to  a  war  between  the  two 
countries,  as  the  prosperity  of  their  respective 
States  almost  entirely  depends  upon  that  opening 
for  the  disposal  of  their  surplus  produce.  Greater 
facility  and  advantages  are  afforded  by  the  expor- 
tation to  Canada  than  to  any  of  the  maritime  towns 
in  New  England :  nothing,  therefore,  but  absolute 
necessity  would  (k^e  them  into  a  war  with  the 
British  settlemen^:Tbey  also  lay  a  duty  of  nearly 
15  per  cent,  on  goods  frOm  Canada,  while  their  pro- 
ductions sent  into  that  country  pay  but  a  mere 
trifle. 

The  Canadians  are  more  inclined  to  encourage 
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the  importation  of  goods  from  the  States,  than 
from  Great  Britain,  because  they  are  obtained  at 
a  much  cheaper  rate,  though  generally  of  an  in- 
ferior quality.  The  intrinsic  worth  of  an  article  is, 
however,  of  less  consideration  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada  than  the  price ;  the  best  kind  is  seldom 
or  never  to  be  procured  in  that  country :  the  mer- 
chants find  their  own  advantage  in  the  vending 
of  inferior  commodities,  upon  which  they  obtain 
much  larger  profits  than  they  could  procure  upon 
the  better  sort ;  and  the  people  are  now  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  these  goods,  that  they  scarcely 
know  how  to  appreciate  those  of  a  superior  quality. 
Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  of  late  in 
Canada  upon  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  bank 
in  that  country.  The  British  merchants  of  course 
are  eager  for  the  creation  of  such  an  establishment, 
having  before  their  eyes  the  example  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States,  where  the  banking 
system  is  carried  on  with  so  much  success  and  ad- 
vantage. The  subject  was  discussed  in  1808  in  the 
house  of  assembly;  and  Mr.  Richardson  of  Mont- 
real, one  of  the  members,  answered  the  several  ob- 
jections that  were  urged  agaiii|||  the  establishment 
of  9  bank  in  Lower  Canada.  It  was  said  that  the 
people  were  illiterate,  and  therefore  liable  to  be 
imposed  on ;  that  it  would  encourage  a  spirit  of 
gambling,  and  speculation  founded  upon  false 
capitals ;  and  that  it  would  occasion  the  small  por* 
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lion  of  specie  at  present  in  the  province  to  disap- 
pear.  In  reply  to  these  objections  it  was  urged, 
that  the  inconvenience  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  illiteracy  of  the  people  had  certainty  some 
weight,  but  was  capable  of  being  remedied  by  de- 
vices upon  the  bank-notes  which  should  point  out 
to  them, on  view  thereof,  the  relative  value.  Forge- 
ries might  be  guarded  against,  or  at  least  rendered 
difficult,  by  additional  precautions  in  the  paper 
issued  for  the  notes,  and  the  plates  from  which  the 
impressions  were  made :  an  advantage  over  the 
United  States  would  also  be  had  in  the  punishment 
of  forgery,  which  would  be  death !  whereas  in 
that  country  it  was  merely  imprisonment:  be- 
sides, gold  and  silver  are  liable  to  be  counterfeited, 
and  it  would  be  strange  to  argue  from  thence  that 
the  use  of  coin  ought  to  be  abandoned.  With 
respect  to  speculating  upon  a  false  capital,  such 
might  be  practised  to  a  certain  extent :  but  all 
credit,  whether  given  to  a  bank  or  to  individuals, 
is  a  s|)ecies  of  false  capital,  and  of  course  liable  to 
be  misapplied  ;  but  it  is  false  reasoning  to  argue 
against  the  use  of  any  thing  because  of  its  possible 
abuse. 

The  objection  which  stated  that  the  establish- 
ing a  bank  would  occasion  the  specie  to  disappear, 
was  said  to  have  foundation  only  in  appearance, 
not  in  fact ;  for  that  at  present  the  intercourse 
with  the  United  States,  which  leaves  a  balance  of 
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trade  against  Canada,  does  annually  drain  the 
country  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  specie,  and 
thii  drain  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  importa« 
tion  of  specie  by  government,  or  by  individuals; 
but  that  a  bank  could  not  add  to  the  diminution  of 
specie,  and  would  be  the  means  of  transporting 
property  from  one  country  to  another,  with  less 
danger  and  difficulty  than  at  present  exists. 

A  bill  was  then  brought  into  the  house :  the 
following  are  its  principal  features : 

The  stock  is  not  to  exceed  350,000/.  currency, 
unless  the  government  of  the  province  see  fit  to 
take  an  interest  therein,  in  which  case  it  may  be 
50,000/.  more.  This  stock  is  to  consist  of  shares' 
of  35/.  each.  There  are  to  be  24  directors,  who 
are  to  choose  out  of  their  number  a  president  and 
vice-president,  whereof  half  are  to  be  for  Quebec 
and  half  for  Montreal,  at  which  cities  the  two  su- 
perior branches  of  the  bank  are  to  be  held,  with 
a  power  of  erecting  offices  of  deposit  and  discount 
in  other  parts  of  the  Canadas  when  found  advise- 
able.  If  government  take  an  interest,  they  are  to' 
appoint  two  directors.  The  dividends  are  to  be 
payable  half-yearly.  A  deposit  of  10  per  cent,  is 
to  be  paid  down  for  each  share  on  subscribing, 
which  will  be  forfeited  if  the  first  instalment  there- 
after of  10  per  cent,  be  not  paid  m  due  season. 
The  shares  are  put  at  a  low  rate,  that  they  may 
be  more  generally  diffused  over  the  province.  Fo- 
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reigners may  Hold  shares,  but  cannot  be  directors; 
they  may,  hdwever,  vote  at  general  meetings  by 
proxy,  if  the  proxy  be  one  of  His  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. 

The  votes  are  endeavoured  to  be  established  on 
such  a  scale  of  proportion  as  shall  exclude  an 
over- bearing  preponderance  in  those  who  shall 
hold  a  large  interest  in  the  concern,  and  yet  as- 
sure to  property  therein,  that  influence  which  it 
ought  to  possess  in  every  well  regulated  institu- 
tion. It  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  no  other 
corporate  bank  in  Canada  during  the  continuance 
of  the  contemplated  one ;  but  there  is  a  power  of 
revocation  thereof,  under  certain  limitations  and 
formalities,  if  found  to  be  hurtful  in  practice. 
The  stock  of  the  bank  may  be  increased  when  re- 
quisite, and  its  notes  are  proposed  to  be  receivable 
in  payment  of  duties  imposed  on,  or  to  be  imposed 
by  the  provincial  legislature. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  French  party  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  will  coincide  with  the  ideas 
of  the  British  merchants ;  the  old  French  paper 
currency  is  not  yet  forgotten,  and  will  naturally 
prejudice  a  great  many  of  them  against  the  intro- 
duction of  a  similar  medium.  The  numerous 
gangs  of  forgers  who  infest  the  boundary  line, 
and  counterfeit  immense  quantities  of  the  United 
States*  paper  money ;  and  the  innumerable  paltry 
notes  for  a  few  cents  or  half-dollars,  which  are  in 
circulation  all  over  the  Northern  States,  are  cer* 
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'^taiuly  no  great  iiuliicementM  to  create  a  simitar 
eitublisliiiieiit  in  Cuiiadu,  wliicli  won..!  inont  likely 
give  rise  to  tliu  tiainu  evih.  In  Nliort,  it  iiivolvei 
considt'ratioiiH  uf  a  very  s(m ious  uuturo  :  vviiut  may 
suit  (treat  Britain  and  the  United  States*  may  not 
answer  in  Canada,  and  the  nii!<('hievons  etiects  of 
a  paper  medium  have  already  been  felt  in  that  pro* 
vince;  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  colony 
u  at  present  in  a  better  condition  for  the  establish- 
ing of  a  bank  than  at  any  former  period;  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  upon  the  n^giegate  being  greatly  in 
its  favour.  As  a  secure  place  of  deposit  for  tlie 
people's  money,  which  is  now  locked  up  in  their 
chetits,  it  would  also  be  of  considerable  utility. 
At  all  events  the  experiment  of  the  banking  system 
could  do  very  little  harm,  |)rovided  that,  in  case 
it  was  likely  to  entail  u|)on  the  community  any 
evils  of  a  momentous  nature,  it  was  immediately 
dropped. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  upon  the  com- 
merce of  Lower  Canada,  with  the  tables  of  im- 
ports and  exports  for  the  years  180/  and  1808,  as 
received  from  the  custom-houses  at  Quebec  and 
St.  John's.  The  imports  and  exports  at  the 
custom-house  of  Quebec  are  from  1st  May  to 
1st  December  1808.  Those  at  St.  John's  are 
from  the  5th  January  I807  to  5th  January  1808. 
I  have  also  subjoined  some  useful  tables  respect, 
ing  the  duties  on  imported  goods,  post-office  re- 
gulations, roads  and  distances,  &e. 
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Eiporlsfiom  Quttec. — 1 808, 


Wheat     . 
Criblingf  - 

Oatt 
Barley 
Indian  Corn 
Hayitied  • 
Flour      > 
liiscuit    • 
Pork      . 
Ditto     • 
iiecf 

Oak  Timber 
Pine  ditto    • 
Maple  and  Wain 
Staves  and  Hcadi 
Ditto  Ends 
Boards  and  plank 
Oak  plankit 
Handipikes 
Oars 
Masts 
Bowsprits 
Yards    . 
Spars    • 
Hoops  • 
Latiiwood 
Scantling 
Punch,  ard  hhd 
Madeira  (iitto 
Cod-fish 
Salmon 


Sterling. 

jfe*  I.  </. 

1 80,708  bunheU 0  (J  8 

lAO  ditto O  J  O 

52,i):ii  ditto O  A  O 

liOlii)  ditto O  2  0 

S,()g4  dittt) 0  3  4 

3,407  ditto O  4  O 

13,830  ditto 0  (i  O 

42,462  imrvU 2  7  0 

32.5ti7  quintals I  4  O 

179  «!*:"''«» 7  0  O 

7^2  barrels 5  0  0 

1  ,SOg  diilo 3  0  O 

12.372  pieces 3  O  O 

14,510  ditto 1  10  O 

66  ditto 2  O  0 

ig  1.624,861    (pcrliOO) 40  O  0 

6i,4.'ij  |>crditto 3  0  0 

I94,4(i7  per  ditto 5  O  O 

2CK^  each. O  M  O 

4,144 O  1  O 

6,723  per  pair 0  6  O 

3,9<H  each 5  8  O 

373 

6 3  0  0 

1.612 : O  15  0 

215.500  per  1000 6  0  0 

130,215  pieces  per  do 12  10  O 

2,426  each 0  5  0 

packs    1,409  do 0  15  O 

2,0/6  do O  15  O 

2.949  quintals 0  14  O 

794  llerces 4  0^0 
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Belmon 

01 

Herrings 
Pickled  Pish 

63 

Ditto 

518 

Lard 

50 

Ditto 

393 

Butter 

a.0(fo 

Soap 
Tallow    . 

1«143 

1 

Candles   . 

Md 

Pickled  Tonsues 
Rounds  Reef 

45 

7 

Ditto 

88 

Ditto 

sg 

Hams 

14 

Ditto 

107 

Oxen 

30 

Horses     - 

00 

Calves     - 

4 

Sheep 

-   •         313 

Turkeys   . 

118 

Essence  of  Spruce 

190 

Iron  Stoves 

137 

Shioglea               • 
Ox  Homa 

00,500 

6,485 

Apples    • 
Onions    . 

306 
83 

Woo!    . 

6 

Hemp  •             • 

4,719 

Ditto  Seed 

8 

Oil       . 

9,260 

Hops    • 

1,319 

Mats    - 

143 

Birch    . 

30 

Castor  Oil 

2 

Castoreum 

9 

Capillaire 

17 

Ditto 

9 

Malt 

9.363 

Pot-  and  pearl-ashe 

,  « 107,653 
*l   30,838 

New  Shipfl- 

3.7ao 

Beer 

29 

Ditto 

300 

hnrrels •  < 

Sterling. 
£  <   </. 
3  10    0 

ditto 

0  13     0 

tierces  each 

.. 1   10    0 

bbls 

. ,  1     0    0 

ditto, 

. .  a   0   0 

kcgs.  ••... 

..3   00 

do.  and  Arkins 

boxes 

..3   0   0 

..1    13     0 

keg, ,,  ,, 

..10     0 

boxes. ...» 

.,3   15     0 

kess. 

. . 1    10    0 

puncheons 

bbls 

kegs 

tierces 

pieces 

13   17     0 
4     0    0 
1     0     0 

15     0    0 
0  10    0 

each,  > ,  • ,  • . 

5     0    0 

15     0     0 

0  10    0 

0  15     0 

0    3     0 

casks 

5     0    0 

4     0    0 

per  1000 

0  10    0 
0     0     1 

bbls 

10    0 

ditto 

1     0    0 

bales 

10    0    0 

lbs 

0    0     4 

bbls 

0  10    0 

gallons. 

0     3     0 

lbs 

0     2     0 

006 

boai^ls 

cases  

0     5     0 
3     0    0 

kegs 

puncheons 1 

casks J 

bushels 

cwt.  Oqrs,  71b.  )  per 

barrels J  cwt. 

tons 

hhds 

0     5     0 

0    0    0 

0     5     0 

2  15     0 

10    0     0 
4     0     0 

bbls 

0     7     * 

IXPORT0  FROM  LABRADOR,   RTC. 


f 

d. 

10 

0 

la 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

la 

0 

0 

0 

lA 

0 

10 

o 

•7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mnriin     • 

Otivr* 

Mink      . 

Plih«r«      . 

Foxea 

IWari  Rml  cube 

Deer 

C'liieit  iind  open 

Kacoun*    • 

Musk  Cms 

Woll        . 

Elk 

WoolVMWIW 

ScaU 
Uttftilo    - 


FURS. 

I30,}^7  ... 
J),a30  . . . 
7,330  ... 
9.100  ... 
a.BfiO  ... 
1,001)  ... 

I,a9§  ... 

kxi.h;^  ... 

!i,7\9  ... 

l'i.1,307  ... 

0.513  ... 

18  ... 

002  ... 

89  ... 

10  ... 

1  ... 


96* 

Sitrlh 

•5; 

o 

18 

9 

0 

3 

4 

1 

o 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

^ 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

4 

0 

a 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 
0 

4 
0 
0 

o 

0 
0 
O 
0 


334  VcMcU  cleared  at  ftie  Ciiitom-houM. 
70,^73  Foni. 
3,330  Men. 

The  Exporti  from  Labrador,  Gaip^,  and  Chnleur  Bay,  con- 
■Ut  of  Cod-fiik,  Salmon,  Herrings,  and  other  pickled  Pisbf 
besides  Lumber,  Oil,  &c.  the  whole  amou  itlng  toupwardaof 
130,000/.  sterling.  The  Exports  from  Quebec  in  181 1  amounted 
to97-(,798'.>  the  Imports  90i.aAO/.)  above  the  half  of  which 
were  goods  not  dutiable. 


Tonnagef  ^c.  of  Shipping  trading  to  f^mada^  in 


1800 
1807 
1806 
1809 
1811 


Ship*. 

193 

239 
334 


Tom.  Mm. 

33,990 1,003 

43,295 2,039 

70,275 3,330 


434 87.625 

S57 116«899 


5,053 


M.i.', 
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DUTIES  ON  IMPORTS. 


Duties  on  Imporis, 


1808. 

Duties  payable  in   Lower  Canada ^   on  ImpoJts^ 
under  several  jicts  of  the  British  Parliament, 


Sterling. 


6  Geo.  II.  c.  13. 


£ 

3. 

d. 

0 

5 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

19 

9 

4Geo.lII.c.l5.-< 


Foreign  Sugars,  per  cwt. 

"Ditto,  white  or  clayed,  per  cwt 
Foreign  Indigo,  per  lb. 
Ditto  Coffee,  per  cwt.    - 
Madeira  '^ 

Fayal        vWines,  per  tun      -    7    0    0 
TeneriffeJ 

Portugiil.Spanish,  &  other  Wines  "l  q  •«    « 
from  Great  Britain,  per  tun      / 

r  British  Plantation  coffee,  per  cwt.    O    7    0 
0Geo.  III.  c.  35.^  Molasses,  per  gallon      -        -001 
L  British  Pimento,  per  lb.  -000^ 

"Brandy,  or  other  spirits,  manu-  \  _ 

factured  in  Britain,  per  gallon  J 

Rum,  or  other  spirits,  imported  1  _ 

from  the  West  Indies,  pt ,  ditto  J 

Ditto  from  Colonies  in  America    0 

Brandy,  or  other  foreign  spirits,  » 

lARAn  TTT  ».  oa  >      imported  from  Britain         -J 
i4i>eo.xii.e.88.<  gyj^^  Qj  gpj^jj^  jj^g  produce  of^ 

Colonies  in  America,  not  un-  i 
der  the  dominion  of  His  Ma-  >0     1     0 
jesty,  imported  from  any  other  I 
place  than  Great  Britain      -J 
Molasses,  in  British  bottoms    -003 
^Ditto,  io  any  other        -        -    0    0    6 


O    3 


0 
0 
1 


6 

9 
0 


ADDITIONAL  DUTIES. 


267 


^(klitiarial  Duties  hid  on  hj  the  Provincial  Parliom 
ment,  Acts  33  Geo.  III.  cap.  8. — 35  Geo.  IIU 
c,  9. — and  41  Geo,  III.  c.  14. 


Foreign  Brandy,  or  other  foreign  spirits,  per  gallon 
Rum,  per  gallon  _  -  -  - 

Molasses  and  syrups,  per  gallon  - 

Madeira  Wine,  by  one  act  4d.  and  by  another  2d. 
Other  wines,  by  one  act  2d.  by  another  id.  - 
Loaf  or  Lump  Sugar,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

Muscovado  or  Clayed  Sugar,  per  lb.       -  - 

Coffee,  per  lb.  _  _  -  — 

Leaf  Tobacco,  per  lb.  _  -  _ 

Playing  Cards,  per  pack  -.  «.  - 

Salt,  per  minot  -.-.-- 

Snuff,  per  lb.  --.-,- 

Tobacco  manufactured  in  any  other  way  - 


Sterling. 
ee  s.  d. 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

0 

o 
o 
o 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

0 
0 

o 
o 

0 
0 

o 


3 
3 
3 

3 

1 

oi 

3 

4 
4 
4 
3 


Duties  imposed  by  a  Provincial  Act,  for  building 
Gaols,  to  continue  six  Years  from  the  25/A 
March  1805, 


Bohea  Tea,  per  lb.       -  -  - 

Souchong,  black,  per  ditto  -  - 

Hyson            -            -  -  - 

Green  Teas    -           -  -  - 
Spirits,  or  other  strong  liquors,  per  gallon 

Wines             -            _  _  — 

MolassM  and  Syrups    -  -  - 


O 

o 
o 

0 
0 

o 
o 


0 
0 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


3 
4 

0 

4 
3 
3 
3 


4' 
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POST-OFFICE  REGULATIONS. 


Allowances  at  the  Custom-house* 

Deduction  of  Weight. 

On  CofTee,  in  bales  or  bags,  3  lbs.  for  everjr  cwt. 

in  casks,  12 lbs.  per  ditto. 

Loaf  Sugar,  in  casks  or  boxes,  1 5  lbs.  per  cwt. 
Leaf  tobacco,  in  casks,  12  lbs.  per  cwt. 
Leakage  on  Wines,  Spirits,  and  Molasses,  3  gallons  on 

every  hundred. 
For  waste  of  articles,  subject  to  duty  by  weight,  an  al< 
lowance  of  three  pounds  on  every  hundred  pounds. 
On  Salt,  an  allowance  of  3  minots  per  hundred. 
'  The  import  duty  on  Salt  is  4d.  per  niinot.    Salt  landed  be- 
low the  east  bank  of  the  river  Saguenay,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  below  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Grand 
Mitis,  on  the  south  side,  is  not  subject  to  duty.    Th<;ri5  shall 
be  drawn  back,  at  the  Custoni>house,  4d.  on  every  bubhel  of 
Salt  exported  from  the  port  of  Quebec,  to  any  place  beyond  the 
above  limits  j  Jd,  on  cfvery  tierce  of  Salmon ;  and  Ad.  on  evrery 
barrel  of  salted  Beef  or  Pork,  or  salted  Fish  of  any  sort  ex- 
ported firom  this  province. 
Goods  sold*  at  auction  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  2\  per  cent. 
The  minot  is  about  8  per  cent,  larger  than  the  Winchester 
bushel. 

The  par  of  exchange  is  111/.  2s.  3d.  currency,  for  100/. 
iterling,  or  dollar  at  5^. 

Current«exchange  for  bills  on  London  at  60  days  sight, 
4  per  cent,  discount,  7th  Sept.  1808. 

10  per  cent,  is  added  to  all  bills  drawn  in  Canada  on  foreign 
places,  and  returned  dishonoured:  this  with  the  charges  makes 
an  increase  of  20  or  25  per  cent,  on  all  protested  bilk. 


Post-Office  Regulations, 
At  the  beginning  of  every  month  a  packet  sails  from  Fal« 
mouth  for  North  America,  having  on  board  a  mail  for  Quebec. 


LlttT  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  CANADA. 
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In  the  summer  monthi  she  putt  in  at  Halifax,  on  her  way  to 
New  Yorlc,  and  there  delivers  the  mail  for  Canada.  From 
Halifax  it  is  forwarded  by  land  to  Quebec.  In  the  montht 
of  November,  December,  January,  and  February,  the  packets 
pass  Halifax,  and  deliver  the  mail)  for  Canada  to  the  Agent 
for  British  packets  at  New  York,  who  forwards  them  through 
the  Uniteu  States  by  post  to  Montreal. 

A  mail  for  England  is  dispatched  from  Quebec  once  every 
fortnight  in  summer,  and  once  a  month  in  winter,  to  be  sent 
by  the  first  packet  for  England. 

A  mail  for  Burlington,  in  the  United  States,  is  made  up  at 
Quebec  every  Thursday,  and  at  Montreal  every  Saturday,  by 
which  conveyance  letters  may  be  sent  for  Europe,  under  cover* 
to  a  friend  at  New  York,  on  paying  the  Canadian  post'  ge. 
The  post  for  Montreal  leaves  Quebec  every  Monde*  and 
Thursday,  and  leaves  Montreal  for  Qc  3bec  on  the  sar  day*;* 
The  post  arrives  at  these  places  on  Wednesdays  and  '  /  .urdayi . 

n-^nthly  communication,  by  post,  between  Lowi.  <<nd  Upper 
.  tu  ia,  has  been  lately  opened. 


List  of  Governors  of  Canada ,  from  the  Conquest^ 

with  the  Date  of  their  jippointments, 

James  Murray,  21st  November    -  -.  - 

P.  M.  Irvine,  President,  30th  June 

Guy  Carleton,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander  > 
in  Chief,  24th  September      -  -  -J 

Ditto,  26th  October        -           -  -  - 

H.  T.  Cramah6,  President,  Qth  August  - 

Guy  Carleton,  1 1  th  October         -  -  - 

F.  Haldiman      _           -           -  -  - 

H.  Hamilton,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander  ) 
in  Chief      -  -  -  -  -f 

H.  Hope,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander  In  ? 
Cfcief  ---.--} 

Lord  Dorchester,  Governor  General  -  - 

A.  Clarke,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander  > 
in  Chief      -  -  -  -  -J 


J  763 

1768 
1770 
1774 
1778 

1764 

1785 
1786 


t^O       LIST  OF  COUNTIES  IN  LOWER  CANADA. 


Lord  Dorchetterf  24th  Stptember  -  » 

Bobert  Preicott  -  .  -  . 

Sir  Robert  Milnes,  Lieutenant  Governor    -  - 

Tbomat  Dunn.  President,  and  superKded  by  -) 

Sir  James  Craig,  Governor  and  Captain  General      - ) 

Sir  George  Prevoit,  bart.,  Capt.-Gen.  and  Governor 


1793 
1790 

I807 
1811 


List  of  the  Counties  in  Lower  Canada-^the  Num* 
ber  of  Representatives  in  the  Provincial  jlsscni' 
bly — and  the  dumber  of  Parishes, 

Parishes. 

Gaspe   -  -  -  - 

Comwallis         -  »  .• 

DeTon               -  -  ,      - 

Hertford            -  -.  - 

Dorchester         —  ^  .i 

Buckinghamshire  -  -> 

Richelieu            -  -.  - 

And  for  the  town  of  Soref,  in  ditto 

Bedford             -  -  - 


Surrey 
Kent     - 
Huntingdon 
York     - 

Montreal 

Effingham 

Leinster 

Warwick 

St.  Maurice 

Hampshire 

Quebec 

I^v  rthumberland 
Orleani 


0 
11 

d 

7 

4 

12 

7 


1 
5 

4 

7 

5 


Members. 
1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

a 

1 
I 
2 
2 

a 

a 


( fortown4 
^  \  county  2 

3 


8 

4 


rcounty  2 
9^  Three) 
(^Rivers  J  •* 

7  2 

_  iconnty  2 

\  town  4 

1  2 

1 
50 


\ 
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Boads  and  Diotances  in  Canada. 
From  Quebec  to  Halifax. 

From  Quebec  to  Point  Levi,  cross  the  river  -• 

Thence  to  the  Portage  at  Riviere  du  Cap  - 
Thence  to  Timisliuata            ... 

Thenc<*  to  the  settlement  of  Maduaska  - 

Thenc.  to  the  great  Falls  in  river  St.  John  - 

Tlienre  to  Fredericic  Town    -            -  - 

Thence  to  St.  John's             -            -.  - 

Thence  to  Halifax                 -           -  - 


Miles. 

1 
121| 

3d 

45 
45 

180 
90 

189i 


708 


From  Quebec  to  Michillimahinak,  at  the  Entrance 

of  Lake  Huron* 

To  Montreal        -           -           «  -  184 

To  Coteau  du  Lac             -           -  -  225 

To  Cornwall         -            -            -  -  agfi 

To  Matilda           -            -           -  «.  301 

To  Augusta          -            -            _  -  335 

To  Kingston         _            -            -  -  385 

To  Niagara           -            -            -  -  525 

To  Fort  Erie        -            -           -  -.  56O 

To  Detroit           -            -           -  -  790 

To  Michillimakinak           -            -  -  II07 


Abi 


From  Quebec  to  New  York,  by  way  of  Montreal, 


To  Cape  Rouge    - 
To  St.  Augustin    - 
To  Jacques  Cartier 
To  St.  Anne's 
To  Three  Rivers 


9 

9 

15 

30 

22 


Carried  over    85 


^ 


II 
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ROADS  AND  DISTANCES. 

Brought  over 


Milei. 
Brought  over 

To  Riviere  du  Loup          ...  a^ 

ToBerthier         ~           -           .           .  99 

To  Repentign£     .           -           .            -  $% 

To  Montreal        -           -           -           .  is 

To  Lapnirie        -           «           -           -  g 

ToSt.John'i        -           -           -           -  14 

To  Iile  au  Noix  -           -           -           -  14 

To  Windmill  Point           *           -           -  13 

To  Savage's  Point             .           «          .  C 

To  Sandbar          -           -           -           -  ao 

To  Burlington^  the  fint  poit  town  in  the  States  14 

To  Skenesborough            -           -           -  f  8 

To  Fort  Anne,  south  side  of  the  Hudson     -  13 

To  Dnmont  Ferrjr,  ditto,    ditto                 -  34 

To  Wateiford,         ditto,    ditto                  -  34 

To  Albany  City,      ditto,    ditto                 -  13 

To  Hudson  City,  north  of  the  Hudson 
ToRhinebeck      -  «  -  - 

To  Ponghkeepsie  <«  ~  • 

ToPeckskill        -  -  ^  - 

To  Kirigsbridge    •.-... 
To  New  York     -  -  -  - 


84 


99 


89 


150 


34 
81 
17 
84 
84 
15—165 

'588 
The  dxpense  of  travelling  post  in  Lower  Canada  is  u,  cur- 
rency per  league. 

The  American  packets  on  Lake  Champlain  charge  from 
three  to  four  dollars  for  the  passage  from  St.  John's  to  Skenes- 
borough, a  distance  of  nearly  l(So  mOes. 

From  Skenesborough  the  traveller  proceeds  to  New  York, 
in  a  waggon  or  stage,  at  the  rate  o£$d.  sterling  per  mile. 


Sod 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Society  oftlie  Towns  in  Lower  Canada-— -Different 
Classes  of  Society — Education — Investigation 
of  the  Causes  of  mental  Disability— 'Defects  of 
Education  of  the  original  Settlers— Degrading 
Policy  of  the  French  Government — State  of 
the  People  before  the  Conquest — Levity  of  the 
Canadians — Extravagance  and  Dissipation—' 
Ignorance  of  the  British  Settlers— Change  of 
Manners  after  the  Conquest — The  Ledger  and 
IVasteBook  preferred  to  splendid  Entertainments 
— Rising  Importance  of  the  British  Merchants 
— Degradation  of  the  French  Noblesse — Female 
Boarding' Schools — Boarding- School  Misses- 
Manners  of  the  French  Canadian  Ladies  in  17^9$ 
and  in  1808 — Anecdote  of  Mademoiselle  • 
— Morals  of  Canadian  Society — Female  Servants 
—Scandal — North-west  Merchants, 


The  towns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  including 
their  suburbs,  are  said  to  contain  about  12,000 
inhabitants  each,  nearly  three  fourths  of  whom 
are  French.  In  speaking  of  the  society  of  Lower 
Canada,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  chiefly  to 
the  city  of  Quebec,  which,  as  it  is  the  capital,  and 
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the  manners  of  iti  inhabitants  are  in  every  respect 
similar  to  those  of  Montreal,  will  serve  as  a  general 
view  of  society  among  the  higher  orders  through- 
out the  country. 

The  British  inhabitants  of  Quebec  consist  of 
the  government  people ;  the  military ;  a  few  per> 
tons  belonging  to  the  church,  the  law,  and  me- 
dicine ;  the  merchants,  and  shopkeepers. 

The  French  comprise  the  old  noblesse  and 
seigniors,  nio^t  of  whom  are  members  of  the  go- 
vernment; the  clergy;  the  advocates  and  notaries; 
the  storekeepers. 

These  difterent  classes  form  three  distinct  di- 
visions of  society,  which  contrive  to  keep  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  ench  other.  The  Jlrst 
is  composed  of  the  highest  orders  next  to  the 
governor,  comprehending  the  members  of  the 
government ;  the  honourable  professions ;  and  a 
few  of  the  principal  merchants.  These  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  chateau. 

The  second  division  is  composed  of  the  inferior 
merchants,  the  shopkee|}ers  and  traders;  together 
with  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  government, 
the  army,  the  law,  and  the  church ;  the  practi- 
tioners in  medicine,  and  other  Britisli  inhabitants. 

The  third  division  consists  of  the  French  inha- 
bitants, most  of  whom,  except  the  few  who  are 
members  of  the  government,  associate  almost  en- 
tirely together,  unless  that  a  public  entertainment,- 
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or  the  annual  aiiembllet,  bring  lome  of  them 
into  company  with  the  Britiih. 

A  very  imall  proportion  of  the  British  Cana- 
dians were  bom  in  tiie  colony,  and  consequently 
very  little  difference  in  person,  dren,  or  manners, 
is  discernible  between  them  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mother-country.  The  French  have  also 
assimilated  themselves  lo  nearly  to  the  British  in 
dress,  manner!,  and  amusements,  especially  the 
younger  branches,  that,  if  it  was  not  for  their 
language,  there  would  be  little  to  distinguish 
their  respective  coteries. 

The  Creoles*  of  Canada,  both  French  and 
English,  who  inhabit  the  towns,  are  generally 
of  a  middle  stature,  rather  slender  than  robust, 
and  very  rarely  possess  the  blooming  and  ruddy 
complexion  of  the  British ;  a  pale,  sallow,  or 
swarthy  countenance  characterizes  the  native^ 
of  Canada,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  whole 
of  the  American  continent.  It  is  rather  singular, 
that  a  foggy  atmosphere  should  be  conducive  to 
that  bloom  of  health  which  glows  on  the  cheek  of 
a  British  islander;  yet  the  fact  is  corroborated 
by  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  New- 

*  By  Creoles,  I  mean  the  descendants  of  Europeans,  born  in 
Canada,  in  contradistinction  to  natives  of  Europe,  who  may  b« 
settled  tliere ;  and  not  (as  roany  persons  imagine)  the  offspring 
of  black  and  white  people,  who  are  properly  called  peopk  tf 
lolour,  or  mulattoes, 
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foundtand,  of  the  ihoret  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
New  England  states ;  who,  envelo|>ed  in  fu^s 
more  than  one- ha!  f  the  year,  eT\joy  the  mine 
rudily  cumplexion  as  the  EngUsh ;  while  tlioie 
who  live  in  the  interior,  under  a  clear  tky,  urc 
universally  distinguished  hy  sallow  or  swarthy 
complexions.  Lower  Canada  cannot  boast  of 
much  superlative  beauty  among  its  females;  but 
there  are  many  who  fiossess  very  pleasing  and 
interesting  countenances.  Montreal  is  allowe<l 
to  have  the  advantage  over  the  other  towns  for 
femnle  beauty ;  but  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
at  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers,  who  surpassed 
any  that  I  met  with  in  the  former  city.  The 
country  girls,  who  are  nearly  all  French,  (with 
the  exception  of  those  who  reside  in  the  back 
townships,)  are  pretty  when  very  young,  but 
from  hard  work  and  exposure  to  the  sun  they 
grow  up  coarse- featured  nnd  swarthy,  and  have 
all  the  sturdiness  but  none  of  the  beauty  of  our 
Welch  girls. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  the  generality  of  the  Ca- 
nadian females  are  not  remarkable  for  beautiful 
faces  or  elegant  figures,  there  is  nothing  in  either 
thot  can  offend,  and  both  are  certainly  as  good 
as  the  men  are  entitled  to. 

Education  having  a  natural  influence  upon  the 
moral  and  social  character  of  a  people,  it  i» 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  attention  is 
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)iai(l  to  it  by  the  Cnimilinnii.  I  have  lieforo  no- 
ticed the  great  ignorancu  or  rather  ilhteniteDciis  of 
titc  llobitani  or  country  people,  find  I  nni  sorry 
that  I  cannot  »ay  much  in  favour  of  their  supe- 
riori  who  hve  in  the  towns,  though  ))oi»eiiing 
the  advantages  of  pubhc  lemiitariet  and  private 
tchooli. 

The  Canadians  arc  gonerully  nccuMcd  nf  pre- 
ferring to  Hve  in  ignorance  rather  than  pay  lor 
knowledge:  this  accusation,  however,  I  do  not 
think  will  apply  to  the  Canadian  gentry.  A  cer- 
tain levity  of  disposition,  and  false  iiuhilgence  of 
their  children,  are  rather  to  be  ascribed  as  the 
cause  of  that  paucity  of  learning  and  accomplish- 
ed education,  which  exists  among  the  higher 
classes  of  the  {leople.  The  public  seminaries  and 
private  schools  are  certainly  deficient  in  nil  the 
superior  branches  of  education,  yet  they  are  ca- 
pable of  adbrding  a  moderate  share  of  learning 
to  those  who  have  any  moderate  share  of  genius 
or  ability. 

To  investigate  the  physical  cause  of  mental 
disability,  which  has  heretofore  distinguished,  and 
at  present  distinguishes,  the  Creoles  of  Canada, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  its  origin  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country.  The  first  adven- 
turers who  took  up  their  abode  in  Canada,  were 
more  gifted  with  romantic  genius  and  a  wander, 
ing  disposition,  than  a  taste  for  learning,  or  the 
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•tcidy  htbiU  of  ctomettic  life.  The  •oldiery  who 
•t  varioiji  pcriodi  lettled  in  the  country,  did  not 
increaie  the  (i^ncral  stock  of  knowledge,  and  the 
officera  and  nobleue  were  too  idle  and  dii»t|Nited 
to  extend  to  their  children  the  learning  which 
they  themielvei  might  poiieu ;  and  the  lemina- 
ries  at  that  |)criod  were  too  poor  and  ini|»erfert, 
to  render  much  icrvice  to  the  riving  generation. 

The  clergy  were  the  only  people  who  could 
be  said  to  posneso  any  com|>etent  share  of  know- 
ledge and  learning;  and  among  thii  order  of  men 
the  Jesuits  were  most  conspicuous.  Their  in- 
formation, however,  was  conf}ne<l  to  their  owa 
body,  for  they  possessed  a  selfish  pride  and  co> 
vetousness,  which  impelled  them  to  aggrandize 
themselves  by  keeping  the  other  classes  of  tlii: 
community  in  ignorance.  This,  indeed,  %vas  the 
policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system ;  it  was 
the  policy  also  of  the  despotic  government  under 
which  they  lived.  Little  benefit,  therefore,  could 
accrue  to  the  people  from  the  learning  and  infor- 
mation of  their  priests ;  and  their  own  levity  or 
prodigality,  their  poverty,  or  parsimony,  pre- 
vented them  from  profiting  by  the  few  oppor* 
tunities  that  presented  themselves  for  the  cduca« 
tion  of  their  children :  hence  they  involuntarily 
aided  the  despotic  views  of  their  priests  and  their 
government,  whose  interest  was  to  keep  them  in 
ignorance  and  subjection. 
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The  minnen  of  th«  Cantfliani  in  the  moit 
ilouriiliiiig  pericKlt  of  tl)«  French  government 
•re  represented  to  have  been  by  no  medni  favour- 
able to  literature  and  the  arts,  or  to  the  promo- 
tion of  knowledge  among  the  rising  generation. 
ThoM  wIh)  lived  in  the  country  are  paid  to  have 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  in  idleneii, 
thoughtletftjy  sitting  by  the  Are;  and  when  the  re- 
turn of  spring  called  them  out  to  the  'ndispen- 
labte  labours  of  the  Held,  they  ploU),Ued  the 
ground  superfirinlly,  without  manuring  it,  loved 
it  carelessly,  and  then  relapsed  into  their  former 
indolent  course  of  life  till  the  approach  of  har- 
vest. Even  then,  as  the  common  people  were 
too  proud  or  too  lazy  to  work  by  the  day,  ar  li 
every  family  was  obliged  to  gather  in  its  own 
crops,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  that  sprightly 
joy  which  enlivens  the  reaping  season  in  Europe: 
this  languor  and  negligence  might  be  owing  'c 
several  causes.  During  the  excessive  cold,  which 
by  freezing  up  the  rivers  prevented  all  the  exer- 
tions of  industry,  and  produced  a  winter  of  near 
seven  months,  they  contracted  such  a  habit  of 
idleness,  that  labour  appeared  insui.  '  mtable  to 
them  even  in  the  finest  weather;  and  this  in- 
dolence wasi  increased  by  the  nviiiierous  festivals 
prescribed  by  their  religic  i.  vvhich  flattered  a 
disposition  to  which  they  were  themselves  but 
too  much  inclined. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  especially  those 
of  the  capital,  (tpent  the  winter  as  well  as  the 
summer  in  a  perpetual  round  of  dissipation. 
They  were  alike  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture and  to  the  pleasures  of  imagination:  they 
bad  no  taste  for  arts  and  sciences,  reading,  or  in- 
struction ;  their  only  passion  was  amusement ; 
and  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes  were  seized 
with  the  rage  of  dancing  at  assemblies.  This 
mode  of  life  naturally  increased  the  influence  of 
the  women,  who  possessed  every  attraction  ex- 
cept those  gentle  graces,  those  soft  emotions  of 
the  i.oul,  whi(  alone  constitute  the  chief  merit 
and  the  inetiikble  charm  of  beauty.  Lively,  gay, 
coquettish,  and  addicted  to  gallantry,  thty  were 
more  fond  of  intiipiring  than  capable  of  feeling 
the  tender  passions.  In  buth  sexes  there  appear- 
ed a  greater  share  of  devotion  than  virtue,  more 
religion  than  probity,  and  a  higher  sense  of  ho- 
nour than  of  real  honesty.  Giddiness  took  place 
of  rational  amusement,  and  superstition  of  mo- 
rality; which  will  always  be  the  case  where  men 
are  taught  that  ceremonies  will  compensate  for 
good  works,  and  that  crimes  may  be  expiated  by 
money  and  prayers. 

'rhe  extravagance  and  dissipation  which  thus 
reigned  tliroughout  society,  previous  to  the  con* 
quest  of  the  country,  while  they  obstructed  the 
agriculture  and  commerce  of  the  colopy,  t^pded 
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also  to  check  the  progress  of  learning  and  the  arts. 
The  education  of  their  children  was  neglected, 
and,  with  but  few  exceptions,  ignorance  and  il- 
literateness  characterized  the. whole  community; 
their  deflciencies  are  noticed  by  General  Murray, 
in  his  letter  soon  after  the  conquest.  "  I'hey 
are  very  ignorant  (says  the  General) :  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  French  government  to  keep  them 
•o.  Printing  was  never  permitted  in  Canada  till 
we  got  possession  of  it,  and  few  or  none  can 
read." 

'I'he .  British  settlers  who  at  this  period  esta- 
bli«*hed  themselves  in  the  province  were  so  few, 
and  withal  so  mean,  both  \h  birth  and  education, 
that  little  or  no  improvement  could  be  expected 
from  them:  even  the  civil  officers  who  were  sent 
out  to  administer  the  government,  were  illiterate 
and  dissipated  characters ;  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  language  of  those  whom  they  were  sent  to 
govern;  and  as  they  had  obtained  their  places  by 
purchase  from  those  ivho  possessed  the  patents, 
they  had  no  other  object  in  view  but  to  accumu- 
late a  fortune,  which  could  be  done  only  by  rapa* 
city  and  extortion. 

I'he  immoral  conduct  of  these  men,  the  natural 
levity  and  dissipation  of  the  military,  as  well  as 
the  inhabitants  themselves,  could  not  fail  to  have 
a  baneful  influence  upon  the  morals  and  manners 
pf  society  in  Canadu.    The  injurious  ejects  were 
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(izperienced  for  years  after,  and  are  not  eradicated 
even  at  the  present  day. 

It  was  a  consider:  .«le  time  before  agriculture 
and  commerce  began  to  improve;  of  courae  know- 
ledge and  learning  made  a  still  slower  progress; 
nor  did  they  quicken  their  pace,  even  when  the 
credit  and  prosperity  of  the  colony  were  esta- 
blished upon  a  respectable  footing,  and  w^fe  pro> 
ductive  of  riches  and  affluence  to  the  colonists 
beyond  the  precedent  of  any  former  period.  •  It 
might  naturally  have  been  expected,  that  the 
arts  and  sciences  would  have  flourished  as  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  increased:  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case ;  for  trade 
and  commerce,  instead  of  illuminating  the  minds 
of  their  followers,  begat  in  them  only  a  sordid 
spirit  of  gain.  With  the  augmentation  of  the 
British  colonists,  and  the  diminution  of  the  old 
French  nobility  and  gentry,  much  of  that  polite 
gaiety  of  manners,  and  that  social  dissipation 
which  before  characterized  the  society  of  the 
towns,  gave  place  to  the  more  steady,  plodding, 
and  uncouth  habits  of  business.  The  merchants 
and  traders  were  more  amused  in  consulting  their 
waste  book  and  ledger,  than  in  figuring  away  at 
a  splendid  entertainment.  Their  whole  happiness 
was  centred  in  acquiring  Holies  ;  and  their  chil- 
dren, who  were  to  follow  in  the  same  path, 
received  no  more  education  than  was  necessary 
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to  qualify  them  for  the  attainment  of  tliat 
object. 

A«  agriculture  and  commerce  have  increased, 
th«  British  settlers  have  riven  into  consequence, 
^nd  men  of  res))ect4bility  been  sent  over  to  go- 
vern the  country.  The  French  inhabitants  have 
however  degenerated  in  proportion  as  the  British 
have  acquired  importance.  Tlie  noblesse  and 
^igniors  have  almost  dwindled  into  the  common 
mass  of  the  vulgar ;  their  estates  and  seigniories 
have  been  divided  among  their  children,  or  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  opulent  British  mer* 
chants.  The  few  who  still  possess  an  estate  or 
seigniory  seldom  live  upon  it,  but  reside  wholly 
in  the  towns, equally  averse  from  agriculture,  com* 
merce,  and  the  arts.  They  visit  their  estates 
merely  to  pick  up  their  rents  ;  and  in  collecting 
these,  they  often  have  many  broils  with  their 
tenants,  whose  contributions  in  kind  are  not  aU 
ways  of  the  best  quality;  and  so  far  do  they 
sometimes  carry  their  contempt  of  their  seignior, 
that  the  latter  has  frequently  been  obliged  to 
throw  the  corn  and  the  poultry  at  their  heads. 
These  little  frays,  however,  arise  oftener  from  the 
irritability  of  the  seignior^s  temper  than  from  the 
insolence  of  the  tenant. 

I  have  before  mentioned,  that  the  education 
given  by  the  British  inhabitants  to  their  children 
is  no  more  than  is  necessary  for  mercantile  aiFairs. 
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A  few  ore  bred  up  to  the  law,  and  are  sometimes 
sent  home  to  England  for  education  in  that  im- 
portant branch  of  the  government.  Some  of  the 
young  Frenchmen  have  been  educated  at  our 
public  schools,  but  on  their  return  to  Canada 
they  soon  forgot  their  knowledge  and  erudition. 

The  French  inhabitants  send  their  boys  to  the 
French  seminary,  where  there  is  just  sufficient 
taught  to  make  a  priest,  a  clerk,  an  advocate,  or 
a  notary.  These  professions,  however,  must  not 
be  understood  as  requiring  the  same  quantum  of 
knowledge  and  lear.  tng  as  they  do  in  England. 
A  much  smali'T  share  of  either  will  suffice  for 
Canadian  practice.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  Cana- 
dian people,  it  is  said  that  not  more  than  five  in  a 
parish  can  read  or  write :  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  this  assertion,  but  I  should  think  it 
cannot  be  far  from  the  truth,  when  it  is  known 
that  some  of  the  members  of  the  provincial  par* 
liament  are  deficient  in  tho&e  necessary  qualifica- 
tions. 

Such  are  the  defects  in  the  education  of  youth 
in  Canada,  though  there  are  hopes  that  informa- 
tion, however  slow,  is  daily  gaining  ground.  Se- 
veral new  schools  hrve  within  these  few  years 
been  o[)ened  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three 
Rivers;  and  there  is  a  seminary  at  Montreal  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  College,  where  Latin, 
French,  English,  and  the  common  rudiments  of 
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learning  arc  taught  to  upwards  of  two  hundred 
boys.     Though  the  inferior  parts  of  education 
only  are  attended  to  in  these  establishments,  yet 
they  are  perhaps  sufficient  for  all  the  pur])08es  of 
agriculture  and  commerce,  which  in  the  present 
state  of  the  colony  are  of  more  immediate  utility 
than  the  arts  and  sciences.     The  plough  and  the 
desk  will  in  time  introduce  the  inhabitants  to  the 
study  of  nature,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 
The  French  send  their  daughters  to  the  nun- 
neries, where  reading,  embroidery,  and  {iuperstt- 
t?n-,  are  taugiit  at  a  trifling  expense.    The  Bri- 
tish inhabitants  send  their  children  to  boarding- 
schools  which  have  lately  been  established  in  the 
two  principal  towns ;  but  whether  their  mental 
and  moral  faculties  have  been  improved  in  pro- 
portion,  is  a  questjon  difficult  to  determine.  The 
schools  which  have  been  opened  in  Canada  are 
u))on  the  style  of  many  of  our  female  boarding- 
schools  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  where  more 
attention  is  paid  by  the  governesses  to  notoriety 
and  fashion,  than  to  the  improvement  of  their 
pupils.     A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  sent 
two  of  his  daughters,  the  eldest  not  twelve  years 
old,  to  one  of  these  boarding-schools  at  Quebec: 
when  the  young  ladies  went  home  at  the  vacation, 
instead  of  their  needles  or  books,   their  whole 
conversation  ran  upon  the  otficers  of  the  army ; 
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"  what  handsome  young  men  they  were^  and  the 
charming  things  that  captain  or  lieutenant  stich* 
a«one  said  to  Miss  so-and-so."  Their  parents 
were  confounded,  and  inquired  how  they  came 
to  be  acquainted  with  so  many  officers  ?  **  Why, 
papa,  they  used  to  come  and  dance  with  us  every 
week,  when  the  dancing- master  came;  it  was  se 
delightful,  for  you  cannot  think  how  charmingly 
they  dance ;  and  they  are  so  handsome  tool**  The 
gentleman  never  sent  his  daugiiters  to  school  again, 
but  procured  a  person  to  educate  them  at  home, 
as  the  only  means  of  preserving  their  morals  from 
Goatamination. 

The  education  of  females  in  Canada  is  slight 
and  superficial ;  more  attention  is  paid  to  extern 
nal  ornament  than  to  internal  improvement;  and 
the  mistaken  indulgence  of  their  parents  tends 
very  much  to  increase  the  general  levity  and  fri- 
volity which  prevail  among  the  Canadian  ladies. 
The  presence  also  of  so  many  military  officers, 
who  have  very  little  other  employment  than  to 
flirt  and  toy  with  the  women,  flatters  the  vanfsy 
of  the  young  ladies,  and  renders  then»  very  ami. 
able  coquettes,  but  often  very  indiiierent  wives. 

*  'The  thoughtless  sex  is  caught  by  outward  form 
And  empty  noise,  and  loves  itself  in  man." 

It  may  be  amusing  to  compare  the  manners 
of  the  Canadian  females  at  the  present  day,  with 
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the  ftccoont  gifen  of  them  by  Profetsor  Kalni 
sixty  years  ago,  while  under  the  French  govern*, 
ment. 

"  The  ladiei  in  Canada/'  laya  the  Professor,  '*  are  generally 
of  two  kinds )  some  come  over  from  France,  the  rest  are  natives 
"the  former  possess  the  politeness  peculiar  to  the  French  nation  i, 
the  latter  may  be  divided  into  those  of  Quebec  and  Montreal. 
The  fint  of  these  are  equal  to  the  French  ladies  in  good  breed- 
ing, having  the  advantage  of  frequently  conversing  with  th» 
French  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  come  every  summer  with  th* 
king's  ships,  and  stay  several  weeks  at  Quebec,  but  seldom  go 
to  Montreal.  TMe  ladies  of  this  last  plice  are  accused  by  th« 
French  of  partaking  too  much  of  the  pride  of  the  Indians,  and 
of  being  much  wanting  in  French  good-breeding.  What  I  hav« 
mentioned  above,  of  their  dressing  their  head  too  assiduously,  it 
the  case  with  all  the  ladies  throughout  Canada.  They  dress  out 
very  fine  on  Sundays )  and  though  on  other  days  they  do  not 
take  much  pains  with  other  parts  of  their  dress,  yet  they  are  veryt 
fond  of  adorning  their  beads,  the  hair  of  which  is  always  curled 
and  powdered,  and  ornamented  with  glittering  bodkins  and  ai- 
grettes. 

"  On  those  days  when  they  pay  or  receive  visits,  they  dress  so 
gaily,  that  one  ia  almost  induced  to  thinti  their  parents  possessed 
the  greatest  dignities  in  the  state.  The  Frenchmen  who  con- 
sidered things  in  their  true  light,  complained  very  much  that  a 
great  part  of  tbe  ladies  in  Canada  had  got  into  the  pernicioiia 
custom  of  taking  too  much  care  of  their  dress,  and  squandering 
all  their  fortunes,  and  raore,upon  it,  instead  of  sparing  something 
for  future  times.  They  are  no  less  attentive  to  have  tbe  newest 
fashions,  and  they  laugh  at  each  other's  fancy  :  but  what  they 
get  as  new  fashions,  are  grown  old  and  laid  aside  in  France  j 
for  the  ships  coming  but  once  every  year  from  thence,  the  people 
of  Canada  consider  that  as  the  new  fashion  for  the  whole  year, 
which  the  people  on  board  brought  with  them,  or  which  they 
imposed  on  them  as  new. 
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"  The  ladies  of  CuiMda,  and  enpecidlly  at  Montreal,  are  very 
Yeady  to  laugh  at  any  blunders  il rangers  make  in  speaking.  In 
Canada  nobody  ever  hears  the  French  language  spoken  by  any 
!but  Frenchmen  }  fur  strangers  seldom  come  hither,  and  the  In- 
dians are  naturally  too  proud  to  learn  French,  but  oblige  ih« 
Trench  to  learn  their  language.  From  hence  it  naturally  follows, 
that  the  nice  Canada  ladies  cannot  hear  any  thing  uncommon 
'M'ithout  laughing  at  it.  One  of  the  first  questions  they  propose  to 
■  stranger  is,  whether  he  is  married  (  the  neat,  how  he  likes  the 
ladies  of  the  country  |  and  the  third,  whether  he  will  take  one 
liome  with  him  ? 

"  There  is  some  difference  between  the  ladies  of  Quebec  and 
those  of  Montreal )  those  of  the  last  place  seem  to  be  handsomer 
than  those  of  the  former.  Their  behaviour,  likewise,  seemed 
to  me  to  be  something  too  free  at  Quebec,  and  of  a  more  be- 
coming  modesty  at  Montreal.  Tlie  ladies  of  Quebec,  especially  \ 
the  unmarried  ones,  are  not  very  industrious.  A  girl  of  eighteen 
is  reckoned  poorly  otfif  she  cannot  enumerate  at  least  twenty 
Jwers.  These  young  ladies,  especially  those  of  a  higher  rank, 
get  up  at  seven,  and  dress  till  nine,  drinking  their  coffee  at  the 
aame  time.  When  they  are  dressed,  they  place  themselves 
zwnr  a  window  that  opens  into  the  street,  take  up  some  needle* 
work,  and  sew  a  stitch  now  and  then,  but  turn  their  eyes  into 
the  street  most  of  the  time.  When  a  young  fellow  comes  in, 
-whether  they  are  acquainted  with  him  or  not,  they  immediateij' 
lay  aside  their  work,  sit  down  by  him,  and  begin  to  chat,  laugh, 
joke,  and  invent  doulles  entendres ;  and  this  is  reckoned  being 
very  witty.  In  this  manner  they  frequently  pass  the  whole  day, 
leaving  their  mothers  to  do  all  the  business  of  the  bouse. 

"  In  Montreal  the  girls  are  not  quite  So  volatile,  but  more 
industrious.  I'hey  are  always  at  their  needle-work,  or  doing 
aome  useful  business  in  the  house.  They  are  likewise  cheerful 
and  content ;  nobody  can  say  that  they  want  either  wit  or  charms. 
They  are  apt  to  think  too  well  of  themselves.  However,  th« 
daughters  of  people  of  all  ranks,  without  exception,  go  to  market 
and  carry  home  what  they  have  bought.  Tliey  rise  as  %oon,  aoA 
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go  to  b«d  M  l»te  »t  anjr  people  in  the  hoaie.  I  have  been  Mtored 
that  in  general  their  fortunrt  are  not  conniderable,  which  are 
rendered  ttill  more  icanty  by  the  number  of  children,  and  the 
imall  revenues  of  a  houie.  TIm  ^iriii  at  Montreal  are  very  much 
Jitpleaaed  (hat  thoie  of  Quebec  get  huibandi  noouer  than  they. 
'I'be  reason  of  thia  it, that  many  ydung  gentlemen  who  come  over 
from  France  with  the  ihipa  are  captivated  by  the  Indiei  at  Que- 
bec, and  marry  them )  but  at  these  gentlemen  seldom  go  up  to 
Montreal,  the  girls  there  are  not  oiten  so  happy  u  those  of  the 
former  place." 

The  profesior  has  been  very  severe  in  some  of 
his  remarks  upon  the  Canadian  ladies ;  but  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  they  are  juat.  The  alter- 
ation which  has  taken  place  since  that  period, 
has  arisen  from  the  settling  of  ao  many  of  the 
British  |)eople  in  the  colony.  The  mnnners  of 
the  English  females  are  more  reserved  than  those 
of  the  French,  and  they  have  consequently  intro- 
duced some  of  that  gravity  into  society.  The 
French  girls,  however,  continue  nearly  the  same 
as  described  by  Kalm.  Many  of  thein  dress  be- 
yond what  their  situation  in  life  demanda,  or  tiie 
pocket  of  their  parents  can  afford.  Some  will 
also  flirt,  joke,  and  laugh  at  doubled  entendres 
with  a  very  good  grace,  and,  if  you  offtnd  them, 
will  not  be  very  choice  in  the  epithets  they  be- 
stow upon  you.  They  are  also  as  fond  of  dis- 
playing themselves  at  the  window  as  ever ;  and,  to 
my  knowledge,  this  mode  of  attraction  has  proved 
successful  in  one  instance.  While  I  .remained  at 
Quebec,  I  noticed,  in  walking  from  the  Lower  to 
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the  Upper  Toirn,  ■  young  French  madenlbUell^ 
sitting  at  the  window  of  a  house  near  Breakneck 
itaim,  oHTecting  to  work,  hut  ;!viUently  sitting  there 
for  the  purpose  of  druwing  upon  her  the  gazr  of 
the  passcri-by.  She  possessed  a  pretty  but  inex* 
prcMkive  countenance,  which  she  heightened  by 
a  considerable  quantity  of  rouge ;  and  her  dress 
was  more  calculated  for  the  bulUroom  than  for 
A  morning  chamber.  1  hstd  gazed  for  several 
months  upon  this  pretty  figure,  in  my  |)eregri- 
nations  up  Mountain  street,  when  all  at  once 
1  missed  her ;  and  it  was  not  till  my  return  from 
the  United  States  the  following  year  that  1  heard 
she  bad  vvon  the  heart  of  a  vouth  from  Prince 
£(lward*s  Island,  who  accidentally  passing  the 
window  where  she  exhibited  her  charms,  was  so 
struck  (I  suppose  with  her  beauty)  that  he  mar* 
ried  her  in  less  than  a  week  after,  though  previous 
to  that  he  had  been  a  perfect  stranger  to  her. 

Many  of  the  Britioh  females  are  not  exempt 
from  the  weakness  and  volatility  ascribed  to  the 
French  fair.  There  are,  however,  several  young 
ladies,  French  as  well  as  English,  who  possess 
superior  accomplishments,  and  better  cultivated 
minds,  than  the  generality  of  their  sex  in  the  co« 
Jdny. 

There  is  nothing  to  boast  of  in  the  moraU  of 
the  higher  classes  of  the  people  in  Canada.  The 
)ittle  blackening  accounts  of  scandal  are  sought 
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ft»r,  promulgtted,  and  listened  to  with  avidity  i 
uhile  good  actioni  an^oflen  ninnglvd,  duttorted, 
and  heard  with  »ecrct  envy.  'J'hitic  inoftt  guilty 
of  calumny  aro  themu-lvi*!  most  dctcrviii;;  of  tho 
condemnation  they  pati  U|K)n  others.  The  fe- 
male parties  cum|)ose  a  school  for  ocandal ;  and,  as 
a  French  gentleman  once  ohserved  of  the  hidies  of 
New  Orleans,  they  would  be  much  better  em- 
ployed  in  household  nllbirs  than  in  slHniUMii)<;the 
absent,  and  even  each  other  when  they  have  se> 
parated. 

For  a  snmll  society  like  that  uf  Cunadj,  the 
numbers  of  unfaithful  vvivcR,  kept  tnistrcMes,  nud 
girls  of  eany  virtue,  exceed  in  |)i0|>ortion  tho^i} 
of  the  old  country;  and  it  i*  supposed  ttiat  in 
the  towns  more  children  are  born  i/legitimatdif 
than  in  wedlock.  Hie  frequent  inlidelity  of 
wives  and  husbands  creates  much  aniuio«ity  and 
discord  in  some  of  the  higher  circles  of  Caiuidian 
society ;  and  the  ladies  often  run  to  each  other's 
houses  to  inquire  the  truth  of  the  scandalous  re- 
ports that  fly  about.  Their  passions  have  been 
roused,  mutual  recriminations  have  taken  place, 
and  it  is  known  that  they  have  sometimes  pro- 
ceeded to  blows.  Trials  for  crim»  con.  are,  how- 
ever, unknown ;  neither  are  duels  ever  resorted 
to  by  the  Canadian  gentry  to  avenge  their  injured 
honour.  The  husbands^  generally  w!uk  at  tho 
frailties  of  their  wives,  and  either  content  theiu- 
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iflvei  with  increaiing  the  numh«r  of  their  horrt^d 
hrtthrcn,  or  i\y  fur  comfort  into  the  arms  of  tjitle 
dc  chnmbre. 

The  female  tervnitts  follow  the  example  of  tlifir 
iiiiotrc«*tC'K,ai)cl  very  few  can  h«>  found  who  are  free 
from  llio  fnthionui)le  vicei  of  the  a;]^.    Attendunce 
it,  tlicicforu,  bad  in  profiortion  oh  the  difficulty  of 
))ro<niring  good  servant*  '\*  increaNcd,  Their  wn<;e« 
are  from  13  to  30/.  per  annum  ;  but  their  abilitieii 
do  not  denerve  a  fourth  pert  of  the  lum:  they 
seldom  stay  in  n  place  above  a  month,  and  are 
never  engaged  for  a  longer  |>eriod.    A  lervant  that 
remains  in  her  plucc  four  or  five  months  is  con- 
sidered as  a  pntturn  of  excellence.    I'lie  character 
of  a  servant,  which  in  London  is  always  strictly 
investigated  before  the  person  is  hired,  is  nevi-r 
codsidcred  of  any  consequence  in  Canada  ;  no  in- 
quiries lire  made  by  the  gentry  as  to  the  honesty, 
(iobricty  or  virtue  of  the  servants  they  take  into 
their  houses  ;  and  the  consequence  i.i,  that  tiiose 
good  quulities  are  very  rare  among  that  class  of 
people.  The  female  servants  are  for  the  most  part 
ignorant  French  country  girls,  or  the  wives  of  the 
soldiers  who  arrive  in  the  country :  they  soon  get 
corrupted   by   the  dissolute    manners   prevalent 
among  the   lower  classes  of  Europeans  in  the 
town  ;  nor  have  they  very  often  a  better  exam i)lo 
even  frou)  the  higher  orders.     The  ladies  of  Ca- 
nadu  are  not  celebrated  for  posstssing  much  of 
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thtt  domestic  knowledj^e  which  conitilutcf  tht 
,  comfort  <ind  happinctt  of  familiei  in  Kngltind. 
What  the  nervmiti  tre  ignorant  of  their  niistreMet 
can  leldom  supply  i  to  that  the  order  and  eco- 
nomy of  the  Lnghiih  table  are  very  rarely  to  be 
leen  in  that  country.  t 

The  lociety  of  the  towns  in  Cunada  hat  been 
represented  by  tome  writert  at  to  extremely  gay, 
lively,  and  agreeable,  and  pottetting  tuch  friendly 
unanimity  and  generout  hutpitality,that  a  ttr  inger 
might  fancy  the  inhabitantt  formed  only  one  large 
family.  I  am  torry  that  it  it  not  in  my  power  to 
fiirniith  a  timiinr  representation.  At  the  period 
when  I  vi»ite<l  Canada,  itt  society  was  tplit  into 
pnrtif t :  scandal  was  the  order  of  the  day ;  and 
calumny,  mitrepresentation,  and  envy,  teemed 
to  have  erected  their  itandardt  among  the  greater 
portion  of  the  inhabitantx.  The  weekly  papers 
teemed  with  abusive  scurrility  and  malicious  inti- 
nuationt ;  and  all  that  gaiety  and  happiness  which 
I  had  been  led  to  expect  in  Canada,  teemed  either 
to  have  totally  de8erte<l  the  country,  or  to  have 
exibted  only  in  the  imaginations  of  former  writers. 
It  it  true,  I  afterwardi  met  with  individual  whose 
amiable  character  and  private  virtues  would  do 
honour  to  any  society ;  but  the  general  character 
and  disixisition  of  the  people  very  ill  accorded 
with  the  flattering  accounts  which  had  been  given 
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of  them.  In  short,  the  same  jealousy,  pride,  and 
party  feuds  c\\v,t  in  the  society  of  the  towns  in 
Canada  to  whieh  all  small  communities  are  liable. 
They  are  engendered  by  the  knowledge  of  each 
other's  origin  and  private  history.  Those  who 
cannot  trace  their  genealogy  beyond  a  private 
soldier  or  a  sutler  in  the  army  which  conquered 
the  country,  are  of  course  treated  with  contemp* 
tuous  pride  by  others,  who  can  boast  of  a  long 
line  of  ancestors  that  sprung,  perhaps,  from  the 
illegitimate  offspring  of  some  nobleman's  valet  de 
chambre  or  cast-off' mistress.  No  great  cordiality 
can  be  expected  to  exist  between  such  opposite 
and  heterogeneous  materials,  especially  in  a  small 
community,  where  full  scope  is  given  to  the  ope- 
ration of  petty  cobipetition  and  private  malignity. 
In  a  large  metropolis  these  contentions  could  not 
be  felt,  they  would  be  lost  in  the  crowd  ;  but  in 
a  small  town^  where  every  one  knows  his  neigh- 
bour, and  generomly  interests  himself  in  his  con- 
cerns, they  act  like  the  fire  of  a  volcano,  which 
at  one  time  convulses  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood, and  at  another  time  preys  upon  its  own 
vitals. 

The  increase  of  agriculture  and  commerce  has 
caused  several  families  to  rise  from  poverty  and 
obscurity  into  opulence  an(|  iiotoriety ;  and  the 
standard  of  indivi4ual  Ujierit  in  Canada  is  too  often 
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•  inan*a  riches  or  his  rank :  virtue  and  talents  ob« 
tain  but  little  respect.  The  large  fortunes  acquired 
by  some  of  the  merchants  hare  tended  to  raise  the 
envy  of  many  who  would  wish,  but  have  not  the 
means,  to  emulate  them  in  their  style  of  living* 
The  North-west  merchantsi  particularly,  have 
been  subjected  to  the  jealous  and  malignant  ob-> 
servations  even  of  those  who  have  partaken  of 
their  hospitality ;  who  have  drunk  their  vyine  and 
smiled  in  their  face:  but  I  never  could  discover 
that  these  gentlemen  possessed  any  other  fault 
than  spending  freely  what  they  had  earned  labo- 
riously. One  of  them,  who  resides  at  Quebec,  is 
often  the  butt  of  the  friends  that  dine  at  his  table: 
yet  he  is  one  that  has  returned  from  the  Upper 
country  with  a  broken  constitution,  and  surely 
has  a  right  to  enjoy  the  property  which  he  has 
gained  by  so  great  a  sacrifice,  in  whatever  way  is 
agreeable  to  his  taste.  But  his  friends  tax  him 
with  pride,  ostentation,  and  extravagance,  be- 
cause he  is  fond  of  giving  them  good  dinners,  and 
because  he  keeps  two  or  three  horses ;  entertains 
the  officers  of  the  army  often  at  his  house^ 
and  receives  those  of  the  navy  with  hospitality 
whenever  they  arrive  at  Quebec.  It  is,  to  be  sure, 
too  mucii  the  custom  among  the  fashionables  of 
Canada  to  consider  a  stranger  newly  arrived  as  an 
object  of  curiosity  and  wonder,  as  a  being  whom 
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they  have  a  right  to  appropriate  in  their  own 
manner.  *  They  survey  him  from  head  to  foot, 
compliment,  feast,  and  caress  him  ;  but  when  the 
novelty  of  the  thing  has  subsided,  he  is,  however 
rare  and  transcendent  his  merit,  a  mere  nonentity, 
unless  his  opulence  excites  in  them  an  interested 
deference.* 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Amusements  and  Diversions — Quebec  Assembly-— 
Bal  de  SociSU — Private  Tea  and  Card  Parties 
•—Routs  at  the  Chateau — The  Theatre — Pre- 
sent  State  of  Canadian  Theatricals — Dnmken 
Performers— Arrival  of  a  Company  from  Boston 
—Concerts — Freemasons  Lodges — The  Duke  of 
Kent — Barons'  Club — Grand  Entertainment  on 
the  Installation  of  the  Knights-^  Canadian  Bond- 
street — Billiards — Carioling — Dress  of  the  La- 
dies and  Gentlemen — Oncers  of  the  Army  in 
Tippets — Mutations  of  Fashion — Retrospect  of 
British  Fashions  —  Pyramidal  Head-dresses—- 
Old  and  New  Fashions  compared — Long- toed 
ShoeSf  prohibited  under  pain  of  Cursing  by  the 
Clergy  —  Tapering  IVaists  —  Races — Mode  of 

•^   Kissing  on  New  Years  Day — Doors — Stoves— ^ 
Boarding- Houses, 


The  natural  gaiety  and  sprightliness  of  man- 
ners peculiar  to  tlie  French  people,  no  doubt 
gave  rise  to  the  fascinating  accounts  which  have 
been  given  of  society  in  Canada.  The  long  win- 
ters were  particularly  favourable  to  dancing,  an 
amusement  of  which  the  French  are  passionately 
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fond ;  and,  till  within  these  few  yean,  parties 
used  to  meet  at  each  other's  houses,  or  at  some 
convenient  place  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  that  rational  amusement. 

At  those  periods  when  the  inhabitants  were 
more  upon  a  par  in  point  of  property,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  there  was  more  real  friendship  and 
sociability  than  at  the  present  day,  when  riches 
and  luxury  have  created  greater  distinctions  in 
society.  The  French,  in  whatever  station  they 
may  be,  possess  a  certain  r"^  bitity  and  easy  po- 
liteness of  manners,  that  can  readily  unbend  the 
pride  of  ancestry  ;  but  the  natural  reserve  of  the 
British  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  unbend  the ' 
pride  of  opulence.  While  the  latter  were  accu- 
mukting  riches,  the  former  were  falling  to  decay, 
and  at  length  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  main- 
taining their  usual  appearance.  Hence  the  so- 
ciable little  dances  and  entertainments  which 
formerly  kept  the  inhabitants  in  continual  motion 
during  a  long  and  tedious  winter,  and  made  tlie 
town  resemble  one  large  family,  are  now  dwin- 
dled down  to  one  solitary,  formal  assembly ;  and 
even  the  unanimity  of  that  is  often  disturbed  by 
the  arrogance  of  some  and  the  jealousy  of  others. 

The  assembly  at  Quebec  is  kept  at  the  Union 
Hotel,  on  the  Parade.  There  are  about  six 
dances  in  the  course  of  the  season,  for  which  the 
subscribers  pay  eight  dollars.     A  few  of  the  itir 
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ferior  merchants  and  storekeepers  are  admitted  to 
this  assembly  as  a  very  great  favour;  but  noa^ 
of  them  are  noticed  by  the  fashionablest  and 
indeed  some  of  the  lattei  refuse  to  subscribe,  be* 
cause  (as  they  observe)  the  assembly  is  not  select. 
HostiUties  ran  so  high  at  one  time,  between  the 
great  JJule  and  the  little  Greatf  that  the  two 
parties  separated,  and  formed  each  an  assembly 
for  itself.  It  was,  however,  soon  found  that  the 
Mai  de  SocU'te  of  the  middling  classes  was  more 
agreeable  than  the  (irrand  Assembly  of  the  fashion- 
ables, and  that  even  several  of  t've  latter  had  be- 
come subscribers  to  it,  and  danced  with  the 
pretty  Bourgeoises.  Upon  this,  a  negotiation  was 
opened,  the  preliminaries  settled ;  and  when  the 
new  ball-room  was  finished,  the  definitive  treaty 
was  ratified  by  tlie  re>union  of  the  two  parties. 
Since  then  it  has  been  called  the  Quebec  Aitem* 
hly ;  but  though  it  is  held  at  the  Union  Hotel, 
there  is  little  union  of  sentiment  among  the 
visitors  even  now.  The  private  entertainments 
are  very  few,  and  are  mere  formal  tea-  and  card- 
parties,  in  which  frivolous  remarks  upon  the  wea* 
ther,  their  household  furniture,  or  their  neigh- 
bours' follies,  form  the  chief  subjects  of  evening 
conversation.  If  the  governor  or  lieutenant-go- 
vernor is  not  in  the  country,  the  place  is  then  ex,- 
tremely  dull.  During  their  residence  at  ^uebcc^ 
routs,  levees,    and  assemblies  enliven  the  tl^Qvn 
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once  or  twice  a  week.  But  those  are  entertain- 
ments which  interest  only  a  select  few.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  have  little  else  but 
carioling  to  drive  away  the  tedium  of  winter. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  building  at  Quebec  called 
a  Theatre,  and  also  one  at  Montreal;  but  the 
persons  who  perform,  or  rather  attempt  to  per- 
form there,  are  as  bad  as  the  worst  of  our  strolling 
nctors;  yet  they  have  the  conscience  to  charge 
the  same  price  nearly  as  the  London  theatres. 
Sometimes  the  oflRcers  of  the  array  lend  their 
assistance  to  the  company;  but  I  have  seen  none, 
except  Colonel  Pye,  and  Captain  Clark  of  the 
49th,  who  did  not  murder  the  best  scenes  of  our 
dramatic  poets.  It  may  be  easily  conceived  how 
despicably  low  the  Canadian  theatricals  must  be, 
when  boys  are  obliged  to  perform  the  female  cha- 
racters :  the  only  actress  being  an  old  super- 
annuated demirep,  whose  drunken  Belvideras, 
Desdernonas,  and  Isabellas,  have  often  enraptured 
a  Canadian  audience. 

•  Last  year  an  attempt  was  made  at  Montreal  to 
introduce  a  company  from  Boston,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Canadian  perforniv^rs.  The  embargo  had 
partly  driven  them  into  Canada,  where  they 
wisely  tnoiigiu  they  might  pick  up  a  few  dollars 
until  belter  times.  I  went  one  hot  summer's 
evening  to  see  them  perform  in  Catherine  and 
Vetnr'^io:   but  the  abilities  of  the  Bostonians 
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were  totally  ecliptieil  by  the  vulgarity  and  mis- 
takes of  the  drunken  Catherine,  wiio  walkeU  the 
•tage  with  devious  steps,  and  convulsed  the  audi* 
eiice  with  lau<;htcr,  which  was  all  the  eutertuin- 
tnent  we  expt'rieuced  in  witnessing  the  nian|j|led 
drama  of  our  immortal  bard.  A  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Usher  afterwards  arrived  from  Boston,  and  per- 
formed several  nights  with  considerable  success. 
1  had  seen  Usher  perform  at  iioston,  where  he 
was  reckoned  only  a  second- ate  actor;  but  \i\ 
Canada  he  shone  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
They  afterwards  went  to  (Quebec  with  the  rest 
of  the  company,  and  performed  several  nights 
under  the  patronage  of  Sir  James  C<aig,  who  for 
the  first  time  honoured  the  theatre  with  his  pre- 
sence. It  is  said,  that  if  they  meet  with  sufficient 
encouragement  they  mean  to  estabhsh  themselves 
ill  Canada,  and  raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  Thalia 
and  Melpomene.  They  were  at  (Quebec  when  I 
sailed  for  England,  and  from  their  sleek  coun- 
tenances and  decent  appearance  I  easily  per- 
ceived that  they  had  met  with  success  in  their 
theatrical  speculation;  for,  instead  of  the  shabby 
habiliments  which  they  brought  from  the  States, 
they  were  equipped  in  new  suits  of  clothes,  hats, 
socks,  and  buskins.  The  alteration  in  the  Cana- 
dian corps  was  also  very  conspicuous;  and  instead 
of  langviishing  away  in  a  gaol,  as  they  perhaps 
would  have  done,  they  found  their 
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Tlie  tedioui  evenings  of  the  winter  are  lome- 
timet  relieved  by  a  private  concert.  The  per- 
fornnera  are  lome  gentlemen  of  Quebec,  aiiiited 
by  a  |Nirt  of  the  regimental  bands  in  the  garrison. 
But  entertainments  of  this  description  very  seldom 
take  place,  either  from  the  ex|)ense  which  accrues 
to  them,  or  the  want  of  perfurniers  on  particular 
instruments. 

There  are  only  two  music-masters  in  Quebec, 
one  of  them  is  a  good  violin  performer ;  but  for 
any  other  instrument,  they  are  both  very  indif- 
ferent teachers. 

There  are  several  Freemasons*  lodges  in  Cana- 
da; but  I  never  heard  that  the  people  are  any 
wiser  or  better  for  those  institutions).  The  Duke 
of  Kent  is  at  the  head  of  the  Canadian  lodges, 
and  is  indeed  looked  up  to  as  the  patron  of  all  the 
Canadian  youth,  many  of  whom  come  to  England 
to  request  his  assistance.  If  they  are  freemasons, 
they  conceive  they  have  a  claim  upon  his  patron- 
age. His  Royal  Highness  during  his  residence 
in  Canada  paid  great  attention  to  the  inhabitants, 
])articularly  the  French,  to  whom  he  gave  com- 
missions for  their  sons.  His  politeness  and  affa- 
bility giined  him  the  esteem  of  the  people,  many 
of  whom,  1  believe,  really  look  ufjon  him  as  their 
tutelar  snint  and  patron;  at  least  such  is  the  style 
in  vviiich  I  have  heard  him  spoken  of. 

There  are  only  two  other  societies  or  clubs 
worthy  of  notice  at  Quebec  j  the  one  a  benefit 
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society  for  the  relief  of  diitretned  members,  and 
the  other  a  convivial  meeting.  The  latter  it 
called  the  Uaronv'ciub,  though  it  oiiKinally  went 
by  the  name  of  the  Ikeftteak  club.  This  society 
consists,  I  believe,  of  twenty-one  membersi  who 
are  chieHy  the  principal  merchants  in  the  colonyi 
and  are  styled  barons.  As  the  niembt-rs  drop 
ofT,  their  places  aie  supplied  by  knights  electa 
ivho  are  not  installed  as  barons  until  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  to  pay  for  the  entertamment 
which  is  given  on  that  occcasion. 

The  ceremony  of  the  installation  of  seven  neit 
knights  took  place  during  the  winter  I  remuined 
at  Quebec.  It  had  not  hapi)ened  for  iitarly 
twenty  years  before;  and  a  very  handsome  enter- 
tainment was  given  at  the  Union  Hotel.  The 
new  assembly-room  was  opened  for  the  occasion ; 
and  upwards  of  200  of  the  principal  people  in 
the  country  were  invited  by  the  knights  elect  to 
a  splendid  ball  and  supper.  Mr.  Dunn,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  province,  and  who  adntinistered  the 
government  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Kobert  Mil  ties 
the  lieutenant-governor,  attended  as  the  oldest 
baron.  The  chief  justice  and  all  the  principal 
officers  of  the  government,  civil  and  military,  were 
present.  Their  ladies  formed  a  mure  brilliant 
display  that  evening  than  on  any  other  occasion 
J  had  an  opportunity  of  witnei^siiig ;  and  the 
whole  was  conducted  with  a  regularity  and  de- 
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corum  that  would  have  dune  credit  to  any  similar 
entertainment  in  l^omion  We  sat  down  to  »up. 
per  about  two  o*cloi'k,  and  it  y/m  nearly  Ave 
o'clock  before  the  company  lK>gan  f'>  'iepart.  By 
that  time  Rome  of  th*  gentlemen  were  pretty 
nfferry,  and  I  left  them  dancing  what  they  ctilltd 
Bacchanalian  reels.  I'his  entertainment  is  said 
to  have  cost  upwards  of  ij.^u  guineas,  and  wai 
reckoned  to  have  been  the  must  splendid  one 
given  in  Canada  for  many  years. 

The  summer  in  Canada  is  devoted  to  l!'j«!ini?«!»4 
n  few  parties  of  pleasure  to  the  Fails  or  Lakes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  are  all  that  en* 
liven  that  season  of  commercial  bustle.  The 
winter  is  devoted  to  the  amusements  of  the  an- 
senibly;  entertutiiments  at  the  chateau;  and  the 
private  tea  and  card  parties  mentioned  before. 
The  diversion  of  carioling  at  this  season  of  the 
year  is  the  greatest  pleasure  the  inhabitants  enjoy, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  very  delightful  amusement, 
as  well  as  a  healthy  exercise. 

The  riishionable  youths  of  Quebec  generally 
drive  in  the  tandem  style.  Some  of  their  carioles 
are  extremely  neat,  and  have  a  seat  for  the  ser- 
vant behind.  They  usually  display  their  skill  in 
carioling  from  twelve  to  three  o'clock,  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  Upper  1  own,  parti- 
cularly John-street,  where  these  savans  of  the 
whip,  and  the  gentry,  who  often  parade  between 
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thote  lioun,  reii<lcr  the  Rue  St.  J<an  a  port  of 
Caitadian  Bond««tr%'el.  Since  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Jamet  Craij^,  and  tlu*  -^rent  incrnw;  of  the  civil 
and  military  ofticer"  heloniMng  to  the  govpi  .iment 
and  tlie  fltnff,  the  tashionuble  society  of  (juet>ec 
ii  conaid  rubly  improvt'd,  ntx)  tlie  town  rendered 
more  livtiv  niui  cheerful  than  during  the  presi- 
dency of  .\>  1.  Dunn. 

There  are  two  or  three  Mlliard-tnhics  in  Que- 
bec, which  are  frf»<|uented  I  v  all  ranks  of  pcojde. 
Fidhing  and  shooting  may  be  enjoyid  in  Canada 
to  the  greatest  extent.  There  are  no  game  lows 
in  that  country  to  obstru' t  the  pleasures  <A  the 
sportsman.  The  diversiou  of  skuiting  is  very 
little  enjoyed  in  Lowei*  Tanada,  in  consequence 
of  the  abundance  of  snow  that  falls,  and  coven 
the  ice  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet ;  but  the 
pleasures  of  carioling  fully  compensate  for  thi^ 
loss.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  earioles  glide 
along  good  roads  is  uncommonly  agreeable;  but 
over  roads  that  are  indifferent,  or  have  U*cn  much 
worn  by  the  carters'  sleighs,  the  motion  resem- 
bles the  pitching  of  a  vessel  at  sea,  and  is  oeca- 
sioned  by  what  are  called  caliots^  or  ridges  of 
•now  in  a  transverse  position  across  the  road?. 
These  cahots  are  formed  after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
by  the  sleighs,  which  gather  up  and  deposit  the 
snow  in  furrows. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  men  wrap  them- 
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•elves  up  in  thick  Batii  great  coats,  with  several 
large  capi>s  that  cover  their  shoulders,  above 
which  is  a  collar  of  fur.  They  fasten  their  coats 
round  their  waist  with  a  sash  ornamented  with 
beads.  A  fur  cap  fashioned  in  the  helmet  style, 
and  list  shoes  or  Shetland  hose  outside  their 
boots,  complete  the  remainder  of  their  winter's 
dress.  When  riding  in  a  cariole  they  are  wrapped 
up  in  a  buflfalo  robe,  which  with  a  bear-skin 
apron  in  front  effectually  prevents  the  intrusion 
of  the  cold. 

The  ladies  wear  fur  caps,  muflfs  and  iippets, 
velvet  or  cloth  pelisses  or  great  coats ;  with  list 
shoes  or  Shetland  hose,  the  same  as  the  gentle- 
men.  I  have  seen  several  French  country-women 
come  into  town  on  the  severest  days  without 
either  fur  cap  or  bonnet.  Their  heads  were 
dressed  in  the  old-fashioned  style  with  a  long 
braid  behind,  and  above  that  a  Idi^e  stiff  muslin 
cap.  They  wore  printed  cotton  gowns,  orna- 
mented with  large  flowers  similar  to  a  bed  pat- 
tern, of  which  they  are  generally  very  fond,  with 
long  waists.  Over  their  neck  was  a  white  muslin 
handkerchief  or  coloured  shawl:  their  appear- 
ance altogether  put  me  more  in  mind  of  summer 
than  winter. 

In  contrast  to  these  ladies,  who  were  walking 
about  in  the  coldest  weather  in  all  the  airy 
gaiety  of  the  month  of  June,  1  have  seen  the 
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young  officers  of  the  British  army  Wrapped  up 
in  fur  caps,  large  great  coats,  and  immeme  tip* 
pett  qf/itr  round  their  necks,  nearly  touching 
the  ground,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  en« 
graving,  from  a  drawing  which  I  made  on  the 
spot,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  those  delieatt 
young  soldiert  were  to  introduce  muifst  they  were 
in  general  use  among  the  men  under  the  French 
government,  and  are  still  worn  by  two  or  three 
old  gentlemen.  It  is  said  that  half  a  century 
ago  the  gentlemen  used  to  walk  the  streets  in 
winter  with  fine  powdered  heads,  and  their 
chapeau  bras  under  their  arm :  this,  however,  is 
a  %shiou  of  too  petrifying  a  nature  fdt  our  mo^ 
dern  beaux,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  intro- 
duced again. 

The  dress  of  the  Canadian  ladies  at  the  present 
dny  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  English 
feshions  which  are  exported  annually  to  Canada. 
They  have  a  better  opportunity  now  of  receiving 
them  earlier  than  under  the  French  government, 
as  ships  arrive  every  month  as  long  as  the  navi- 
gation is  open.  Little  novelty  or  variety  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dress  of  the  men,  who  for  the  most 
part  are  very  careless  of  that  ornament  to  the 
person ;  and  even  many  of  those  who  arrive 
from  Europe  get  into  the  same  negligent  and 
slovenly  habits,  .after  residing  a  year  or  two  in 
the  colony.    The  winter  is  particularly  favour- 
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•Me  to  the  we«Hng  of  indifferent  clotliei ;  fbr, 
except  in  the  house,  the  great  coit  if  the^only 
garment  that  is  visible. 

The  mutations  of  fashion  among  the  ladies  of 
the  colony  are  not  so  frequent  as  in  the  old 
country.  Those  that  are  adopted  as  new,  are 
generally  a  twelvemonth  old  in  England,  and 
often  continue  in  vogue  for  several  seasons  after 
their  arrival.  The  country  people  are  very  little 
influenced  by  fashion;  for  with  few  exceptions 
they  welir  the  same  dress  as  was  in  existence  a 
century  ago.  Some  of  their  children  are  however 
beginning  to  dress  in  a  more  modern  style ;  hut 
the  change  proceeds  slowly,  and  is  confined  chieily 
to  those  who  have  intercourse  with  the  towns. 

Horse^racing  has  been  introduced  at  Quebee 
since  the  arrival  of  Sir  James  Craig.  The 
races  took  place  for  the  first  time  in  July  1807, 
upon  the  plains  of  Abraham ;  several  of  the  mi- 
litary and  mercantile  gentlemen  rode  their  own 
horses,  and  were  dressed  in  the  true  jockey  style. 
The  races  continued  nearly  a  week,  and  purses 
were  made  up  by  subscription.  The  governor 
gave  a  purse  of  ten  guioeafi,  together  with  a  cet- 
tain  nufnber  of  saddles  and  bridles,  to  be  run  for 
on  the  last  day  by  Canadian  horses  only.  It  was 
a  curious  sight  to  see  the  Habitans  in  tbeir  long- 
skirted  frocks,  with  a  pipe  in  their  mouth,  and 
a  bonnet-rouge  upon  their  head,  riding  over  the 
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ooune,  mttiy  of  them  without  a  saddle i  flo^ng, 
kicking,  and  hallooing,  in  order  to  come  in  flrtt 
for  the  prizet  but  their  horiet,  though  in  general 
very  fleet,  were  unused  to  the  exertion  of  a^race, 
and  most  of  them  foundered,  or  bolted  from  the 
coune.    The  pune,  and  the  saddles  and  bridles, 
were  however  delivered  to  the  successful  riders, 
by  the  governor,  with  whom  the  Habitans  were 
highly  delighted  for  his  condescension.     His  ex- 
cellency advised   them  to    be  careful    of  their 
breed  of  horses,   and  assured  them  that  they 
should  meet  with  every  encouragement  from  him* 
The  races  answered  the  views  of  the  governor, 
who  wished  to  conciliate  the  esteem  of  the  Cana- 
dian Habitans,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  breed  of 
horses.    They  also  gratified  the  inhabitants  with 
a  sight  to  which  they  had  been  unaccustomed^ 
The  present  governor-general  seems  to  be  aware 
of  the  predilection  of  the  people  for  shows  and 
entertainments.     The  French   have  long  been 
deprived  of  that  outward  pomp  and  parade  of 
which  they  are  so  fond.    His  excellency  has  ac- 
cordingly adopted  a  more  splendid  establishment 
than  his  predecessors,   and  has  set  up  several 
handsome  carriages  which  he  took  over  with  him. 
He  also  received  some  fine  horses  from  England^ 
and  besides  his  usual  attendants,  has  introduced 
two  orderly  dragoons  into  his  establishment,  who 
attend  him  whenever  he  rides  out.   Two  or  three 
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of  hit  itaflT  officer!  have  alio  aported  their  cha- 
riots, betidn  tplendid  cariolea  for  the  w^inter. 
These  equipages  enliven  the  town,  and  pleaie 
the  people,  who  are  fond  of  leeing  the  govern- 
nent  supported  with  proper  dignity. 

Sir  James  Craig  resided  in  summer  at  a  country 
house  about  four  or  five  miles  from  Quebec,  and 
went  to  town  every  morning  to  transact  business. 
This  residence  is  called  Powel- Place,  and  is  de- 
lightfully situated  in  a  neat  plantation,  on  the 
border  of  the  steep  bank  which  overlooks  the 
St  tiawrence,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  Gene- 
ral Wolfe  landed,  and  ascended  to  the  heights  of 
Abraham.  Sir  James  gave  a  splendid  public 
breakfast,  til  JrescQ,  at  this  place,  in  I807,  to  all 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Quebec;  and  the 
following  day  he  allowed  his  servants,  and  their 
acquaintance,  to  partake  of  a  similar  entertain- 
ment at  his  expense, 

The  mode  of  living  in  Canada,  among  the 
genteel  people,  resembles  in  every  respect  that  of 
]Sng1and  ;  and,  except  in  such  seasons  as  religion 
interferes  with,  the  French  inhabitants  differ 
very  little  in  their  meals  from  the  British  settlers. 
The  country  people  use  very  early  hours,  which 
oblige  the  people  in  the  towns  to  be  up  earlier 
than  they  otherwise  would,  to  purchase  provi? 
sions  at  the  markets.  The  Habitans  are  generally 
there  by  break  of  day^  and  the  best  of  th<3ir  artir 
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dct  ■re  often  told  before  eight  o'clock.  At  noon 
the  market  cloiei.  Thii  early  rising  inducet  the 
inhabitants  to  retire  to  rest  soon,  which  it  usually' 
about  ten  o'clock. 

Sixty  years  ago,  the  governor-general  held  hit 
levee  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  tht 
gentry  dined  exactly  at  noon..  Their  dinner 
consisted  of  toups,  ragouts,  and  the  usual  French 
dishes,  with  a  dessert  of  fruits  and  sweetmeats. 
Silver  forks  and  spoons  only  were  laid  on  tht 
table,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  being  provided 
with  their  own  knives.  Claret  and  spruce  beer 
were  the  liquors  usually  drunk,  and  immediately 
after  dinner  coffee  was  brought  upon  table  ( 
after  which  they  had  no  other  meal  till  supper: 
this  took  place  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock, 
and  was  composed  of  similar  dishes  as  the  dinner. 

The  present  French  and  English  gentry  now 
dine  at  four  o'clock,  upon  substantial  joints  of 
meat,  ffsh,  fowl,  and  game,  with  puddings  and 
pies;  drink  their  Madeira,  Port,  and  Tenerifie 
after  dinner;  have  their  tea  .  ><'.  card  parties  at 
seven,  and  conclude  with  a  Sdtidwich  or  petit 
iquper  in  the  true  fashionable  style. 

The  French  inhabitants  have  certain  fi^tes  and 
holidays  prescribed  by  their  religion ;  on  those 
days  they  visit  their  friends,  and  give  themselvea 
up  to  pleasure  and  merriment.  Before  the  set- 
tlement of  the  English  in  the  colony,  Ihese  fStes 
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were  tery  numerous,  end  of  coune  detmneolal 
to  butineM,  m  well  •■  to  the  monilt  of  the  lower 
order  of  the  people.  Since  then  the  number  hat 
been  considertbly  dimini»hed,  and  the  good  eftfta 
are  visible  in  Uie  diminution  of  the  number  of 
poor  people  and  beggars  who  formerly  inhabited 
the  towns.  There  are  yet  a  few  beggars  and 
idiots  who  are  allowed  to  disgrace  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  when  they  might  be  amply  provided 
for  in  some  of  the  hospitals. 

Among  the  British  inhabitants,  the  festivals 
of  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  Michaelmas,  and  Christ, 
mas,  are  not  noticed  as  they  are  in  England. 
The  only  holiday  which  is  kept  with  any  degreb 
of  festivity  it.  New-year*s  day.  .On  this  day,  it 
is  at  present  a  very  general  custom  throughout 
Canada,  for  the  gentlemen  to  go  round  to  all 
their  friends  and  acquaintance,  to  reciprocate  the 
compliments  of  the  season,  and  a  happy  new 
year)  wine  and  cake  are  laid  out  for  the  visitors, 
who  continue  their  peregrinations  for  three  days. 
It  was  formerly  the  practice  on  these  occasions, 
for  the  gentlemen,  when  paying  their  respects  to 
the  ladies,  to  salute  them  with  a  chaste  kiss. 
The  French,  ladies  presented  their  cheek  to  the 
gentlemen,  but  the  British  ladies  were  saluted  on 
the  lips.  This  fashion  prevailed  until  within 
these  few  yean,  when  it  most  likely  was  dropped 
on  aocoQot  of  the  visitors  being  so  numerous,    U 
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cMiM  not  tlwayt  hav«  been  •  vtiy  afrtttblt 
oottom  tor  the  laditt,  partieultrly  tlic  BritMb, 
fvhoie  nwniif  r  of  kiMing  wu  nol  to  well  adapltd 
to  A  largo  Qomptiiy  at  that  of  tht  Frtncb,  with 
whom  tho  cuttom  originated. 
.  The  ceremony  of  kJNing  on  New*year*f  «lay 
was  not,  however,  confined  to  Canada,  hot  waa 
alio  practiied  in  former  timet  in  the  then  British 
ooloniet.  That  it  it  now  fallen  into  disrepute  in 
thote  partf,  at  well  at  in  Canada,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  a  patMge  in  a  recent  periodical  work 
published  at  N«w  York,  entitkd  Salmagundi. 

"  Only  one  thing  (sayt  Launcelot  Langttaff, 
tpeaking  of  the  new- year  fettivitiet)  wat  wanting, 
to  make  every  part  of  the  celebration  accord  with 
ita  ancient  timplicity.  Hie  ladiet,  who  (I  write, 
it  with  the  most  piercing  regret)  are  generally  at 
the  head  of  clil  domestic  innovations,  most  fatti* 
diously  refuse<l  that  mark  of  good  will,  that  chaste 
and  holy  salute  which  was  so  fashionable  in  the 
happy  days  of  Governor  Rip  and  the  Patriarchs. 
Even  the  Miss  Cocklofts,  who  belung  to  a  family 
that  is  the  last  intrenchnient  behind  which  the 
manners  of  the  good  old  school  have  retreated, 
made  viulent  opposition,  and,  whenever  a  gentle- 
man entered  the  room,  immediately  put  them- 
selves in  a  posture  of  defence!  this.  Will  Wizard, 
with  his  usual  shrewdness,  insists  was  only  to 
give  the  visitors  a  hint,  that  they  expected  an 
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■IImIi,  ind  derlarat,  h«  Hat  uniformly  obtcnwdi 
that  tht  rwiitanctt  of  thota  ladiat  who  makt  th« 
'/catatt  noiM  and  buvtla  U  in«>at  eatily  ovareoma. 
*l!ut  lad  innovation  originated  with  my  good 
aunt  Charity,  who  waa  at  arrant  a  tahby  at  ever 
wora  whitkert  i  and  1  am  not  a  httia  afAictad  to 
ind  that  iha  hai  lo  many  foliowcra  among  tha 
yoang  and  beautiful  *.** 

(.The  houiet  of  tha  Canadiant,  though  alwayt 
aiiflioiantly  heated  by  ttovea,  yet  are  often  very 
indifferently  secured  againit  the  entrance  of  the 
cold.  The  number  that  have  double  windowa 
and  doort  are  ^tfy  few,  and  the  folding  cane- 
menta  in  use,  with  lo  many  small  panes  of  glass,  \ 
by  no  means  sncceed  in  wholly  excluding  the 
cold.  The  houses  are  also  fre<{uently  vtMry  ill 
built,  and  the  rooms  awkwardly  situated.  To 
the  street-door  of  some  of  the  houses  there  is  a 
kind  of  outer  door,  meanly  built,  and  covered  in 
hke  a  watch-box  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering 
persons  from  the  weather,  while  knocking  at  the 
inner  door.  They  have  a  shabby  appearance, 
especially  if  placed  (as  they  often  are)  against 
the  entrance  of  a  respectable  house;  betides  which, 
they  are  scarcely  big  enough  to  hold  one  person, 

1^*  This  very  entertaining  collection  of  EKtayi,  entitled  Sal- 
:1i;igundi,  hai  been  reprinted  in  London,  with  an  Iniroductorj 
Essay  and  Explanatory  Notea,  and  publUhed  by  J.  M.  Richard- 
son,  Cornhill. 
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iNitil  the  other  door  li  optMd.  A  portico^  or 
dooblo  tnlranco  of  khim  kind  or  otbtr,  ii  tbio* 
lately  unnted  for  th«  hooMt  in  CtiUMk,  wlicrt 
it  ii  neccMary  to  be  •heltcnd  from  the  levcrity  of 
the  oold,  the  rain,  or  the  tnow,  until  you  get  ad- 
mittanoe  into  the  houie  i  and  it  would  be  reiy 
easy  to  build  them  with  aooie  little  ta«te»  to  oor* 
letpond  with  the  building  t  but  at  prevent  they 
often  convitt  of  merely  a  few  boards  nailed  togo> 
ther,  and  left  in  their  natural  itate  without  paint. 
Before  the  froit  lett  in,  the  inhabitants  make  all 
their  windows  fast,  and  paste  paper  over  every 
crevice  in  order  to  exclude  the  external  air.  The 
windows  are  seldom  opened  again  before  the 
month  of  April.  * 

A  few  of  the  British  inhabitants  have  intro* 
duced  open  fire-places  with  grates  as  in  England} 
but  they  have  also  one  or  mure  stoves,  the  pipes 
of  which  pass  through  the  different  rooms  in  the 
house. 

The  stove  wjiich  stands  in  the  kitchen  often 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  cooking  for  the 
family,  and  heating  several  other  rooms  of  the 
house.  Stoves  have  the  advantage  of  open  fire- 
places, by  diffusing  the  warmth  more  generally 
throughout  the  room;  but  they  are  neither  so 
cheerful  to  the  eye,  nor  so  beneficial  to  the  con- 
stitution. It  is  true  that  in  England  we  fre- 
(|uently  rout  on  one  side,  and  freeze  o|i  the 
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other {  bat  I  would  rather  endure  thow!  extremet; 
than  live  <  in  many  of  the  Canadian  housea,  the 
heat  of  which  is  as  op]>resiive  as  that  of  a  vapour 
bath. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  months  after  mj  ar* 
Ttval  in  Canada,  while  1  remained  in  the  house,  I 
was  continually  oppressed  with  the  heat  that 
issued  from  the  stove.  It  was  very  severe  wea-' 
tlier;  and  our  family  had  had,  I  suppose,  such  t 
dread  of  a  Canadian  winter,  from  tlie  refiorts  they 
had  heard,  that  they  believed  they  could  not  keep 
the  stove  too  hot,  so  that  we  often  had  the  heat 
up  to  190  or  100.  The  consequence  was,  that  I 
^perienced  violent  head^aches,  and  bleeding  at 
the  nose;  and  1  was  glad  to  walk  out  even  in  the 
coldest  weather,  rather  than  be  titewed  in  a  hum- 
mums  at  home.  ■'' 

I  have  very  little  doubt  but  these  stoves  are 
the  cause  of  the  consumptions  of  which  so  many 
of  the  Canadian  females  are  the  victims ;  for  the 
ladies,  rather  than  spoil  their  shape  by  additional 
clothing,  will  hover  over  the  stove  in  their  thin- 
habiliments,  by  which  means  they  inhale  an  un- 
wholesome vapour  that  proves  injurious  to  their 
health,  and  renders  their  complexion  pale  and 
sickly. 

The  furniture  of  the  houses  is  generally  made 
in  Canada,  for  that  brought  from  England  fella 
fo  pieces  in  a  room  where  there  is  a  stove.    The 
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chtin  are  mostly  like  our  Windsor  chain,  painted 
green,  and  made  of  well  seasoned  wood;  the 
tables  and  other  kinds  of  furniture  are  made  of 
the  beech-  or  the  maple-tree :  mahogany  is  not 
very  common  in  Canada. 

The  houses  are  very  badly  painted,  and  it  is 
not  often  that  they  are  fitted  up  and  finished  in  a 
very  complete  style.  The  neat  and  cleanly  ap- 
peai^ance  of  an  English  dwelling  is  very  rarely 
met  with  in  the  Canadian  towns. 

The  boarding'houses  in  Quebec  are  but  lew^ 
and  those  few  are  kept  by  French  ladies.  They 
have  nothing  to  recommend  them  to  an  English 
taste.  The  price  of  boarding  is  from  one  guinea 
to  eight  dollars  per  week.  At  the  taverns  they 
charge  a  dollar  per  day.  The  Union  Hotel  on 
the  Parade  and  Starch's  in  St.  John-street  are  the 
two  best  for  strangers. 
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Literature,  jirts,  and  Sciences — Marquis  de  la 
Galissoniere—His  extensive  Knowledge'-' Li» 
terature  in  Canada — Almanacs — Quebec  and 

.  fdontreal  Gazettes — Newspapers-^-Quebec  Mer^ 
€ury— 'Canadian  Courant'—Le  Canadienr-'Abuse 
<lf  the  Liberty  of  the  Press — Public  Peculation 
'-'Courier  de  Quebec — Newspaper  fFarfare^- 
Public  Library — Novels  and  Romances-^Ama'' 
tory  Poems — Modem  Refinement  in  Writing-^  > 
Tom  Jones  and  Roderic  Random-^Novel  Read^ 
ing-^Pictures  of  fictitious  Life — Accomplish- 
ments  of  the  Canadian  Ladies — Progress  and 
Influence  of  Music  on  Society — "  0,  Lady  Fair" 
f-'Oilman*s  Daughter — America,  Mistress  of 
the  JVorld — Model  of  Quebec, 

The  state  of  literature^  the  arts,  and  sciences, 
in  Canada,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  at  a  low 
ebb,  because  they  were  never  known  to  flow;  and, 
from  what  I  have  mentioned  concerning  the  de- 
fects in  education  which  exist  in  the  colony,  it 
is  not  likely  that  they  will,  in  our  time  at  least, 
rise  much  above  their  present  level.  The  policy 
of  the  French  government  kept  the  people  in  a 
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•tate  of  ignorance,  printing  presses  were  un- 
known, and  books  were  procured  with  ditiicultf 
and  expense  from  France.  The  general  levity 
and  dissipation  which  prevailed  in  society  tended 
also  to  the  depreciation  of  learning.  The  Jesuits 
and  their  missionaries  were  the  only  people  pos- 
sessed of  a  taste  for  the  sciences,  or  that  possessed 
the  means  and  opportunities  of  cultivating  that 
taste.  They  investigated  with  ardour  the  natural 
history  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  and 
from  them  we  derive  the  greatest  part  of  the  know- 
ledge and  information  we  have  of  the  interior  of 
North  America. 

If  the  Canadian  Creoles,  under  the  French  go- 
vernment, had  ever  possessed  a  disposition  to  cul- 
tivate the  arts  and  sciences,  it  would  have  dis- 
played itself  under  the  admininistration  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Galistoniere,  who  was  the  most 
active  and  enterprising  governor  that  had  ever 
been  sent  out,  and  possessed  a  very  extensive 
knowledge  of  every  branch  of  science.  He  was 
in  every  respect  a  complete  statesman,  and  his 
acquirements  in  natural  history,  philosophy,  and 
mathematics  were  made  subservient  to  the  views 
of  his  government.  He  procured  information 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  colony,  respecting 
Jts  inhabitants,  animals,  trees,  plants,  earths,  and 
minerals ;  and  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  oceans,  that 
water  the  extensive  portion  of  the   American 
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continent  over  which  he  ruled.  He  could  even 
give  a  better  acooont  of  distant  placet  which  he 
had  never  viiiited,  than  Ibe  very  people  who  re- 
sided on  the  spot.  In  short,  Galissoniere  was  the 
very  man  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  the  Canadians  to 
a  taste  for  science  and  the  polite  arts,  had  it  been 
only  dormant ;  but  the  /act  was,  that  sprung  from 
an  idle,  restless,  and  volatile  race  of  people,  they 
never  possessed  the  least  inclination  or  ability  to 
emerge  from  the  ignorance  and  dissipation  into 
which  they  had  sunk. 

The  state  of  literature  and  the  arts  did  not 
improve  very  rapidly  after  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  En'glish.  The  traders  and  settlers, 
who  took  up  their  abode  among  the  French,  were  ill 
qualified  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences, 
unless  indeed  it  was  the  science  of  barter,  and  the 
art  of  gaining  cent,  per  cent,  upon  their  goods. 

For  many  years  no  other  work  was  printed  in 
the  colony  than  an  almanac ;  not  even  a  news- 
paper could  find  either  talents  to  indite,  or  money 
to  support  it ;  which  was  the  more  surprising,  as 
those  periodical  publications  are  such  favourites 
with  the  British  ])eople,  and  in  the  United  States 
have  existed  for  upwards  of  a  century.  At  the 
present  day  they  are  scattered  like  chaff  before 
the  wind  all  over  that  immense  territory ;  and  in 
point  of  worth  many  of  them  are  not  a  whit  better 
than  that  dross. 
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Of  late  yean  the  Canadians  have  appeared  de« 
lirduiof  ettablidiiirig  «ome  claim  to  a  literary  cha- 
racter. They  «eem  determined  to  make  amenda  for 
the  neglect  with  which  they  ha?«  hitherto  treated 
that  polite  and  useful  accomplishment  of  society. 
At  all  events,  the  publishing  of  six  newtpapert 
weekly,  is  a  proof  of  the  progressive  improvement 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  though  it  may  be 
but  a  fallacious  symptom  of  literary  improve- 
ment. 

Four  of  the  newspapers  are  published  in  Que- 
bec, and  two  in  Montreal.  These,  with  an  almanac^ 
and  the  acts  of  the  provincial  parliament,  are  all 
the  works  that  are  printed  in  Lower  Canada. 
Two  of  these  newspapers  have  been  established  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  years;  one  of  them  is  the  Montreal 
Gazette,  and  the  other  the  Quebec  Gazette.  They 
are  published  in  French  and  English,  and  contain 
the  governor*s  proclamations  and  edicts—the  ad- 
vertisements of  the  sherifTs  sales'—merchants* 
stores — public  auctions,  &c.— together  with  a  se- 
lection of  the  earliest  intelligence  extracted  from 
the  English  and  American  papers.  The  subscrip- 
tion to  each  is  twenty  shillings  per  annum,  and 
the  price  of  advertisements  is  nearly  the  same  as 
in  England. 

The  Gazettes  seldom  interfere  with  the  morals 
or  manners  of  society ;  those  subjects  are  left  for 
the  other  weekly  papers  which  are  published  on 
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Siturdayi  tnd  Mondays.  These  papers  consist 
of  the  Quebec  Mercury,  published  entirely  in 
English,  by  Gary,  on  Monday  afternoon,  and  has 
been  established  about  eight  years.  The  Canadian 
Courantf  also  published  in  English  at  Montreal 
every  Monday  by  Nahum  Mower,  an  American 
from  the  States,  who  set  up  the  paper  about 
six  years  ago.  The  other  papers  are  wholly 
French,  and  have  been  established  since  the  year 
I806. 

The  one  called  Le  Canadien  is  conducted  by 
some  disaffected  or  rather  dissatisfied  French 
lawyers  and  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 
It  is  the  only  opposition  paper  in  the  province; 
but  the  Habitans  either  cannot  read  it,  or  pay 
very  little  attention  to  the  complaints  which  it 
contains  against  the  government.  It  is  enough 
for  them  that  they  feel  not  the  burthens  and  ca- 
lamities  of  which  others  complain.  The  writers  in 
Le  Canadien f  however,  abused  the  liberty  of  the 
press  to  such  a  degree,  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1808,  that  Sir  James  Craig  thought  proper  to  di- 
vest some  of  those  gentlemen  of  the  commissions 
which  they  held  in  the  French  militia,  one  of 
whom  was  a  Colonel.  It  was  said  that  the  At- 
torney-general had  received  directions  to  prosecute 
the  editors  and  publishers  of  that  paper,  but  I  have 
not  learnt  that  it  has  been  carried  into  execution. 
The  paper  is  still  continued,  and  the  writers  still 
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t!ontinue  to  complain ;  they  are  only  more  cau- 
tious in  what  tliey  say. 

It  munt  be  allowed  that  a  watchful  eye  should 
be  kept  upon  the  public  expenditure  of  every 
country ;  and  the  defection  of  the  late  Com- 
misnary 'general  in  Canada,  as  well  as  the  shameful 
sale  of  the  St.  Maurice  forges,  &c.  fully  justify 
a  censorial  scrutiny  into  the  conduct  of  public 
officers.  I  have  also  heard  that  abuses  exist  to 
a  very  alarming  degree  in  the  government  of 
Upper  Canada,  which  call  for  immediate  inves- 
tigation. Even  the  pure  republicans  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  continually  speaking  with 
reproach  of  the  old  and  vicious  governments  of 
Europe,  confess  that  they  lately  had  a  Vice- 
president  on  trial  for  treason — a  Senator  of  Con- 
gress on  trial  for  conspiracy — a  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  navy  on  trial  for  cowardice — and 
a  Commander-in>chief  of  the  army  on  trial  for 
bribery  and  corruption !  I ! 

The  other  French  paper,  called  Le  Courier  de 
Quebec^  is  of  very  small  size,  and  publislied  every 
Saturday  at  two  dollars  per  annum.  This  little 
paper  is  conducted  by  two  or  three  young  French 
Canadians,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  their  fu- 
gitive pieces.  The^e  gentlemen  have  recently 
established  a  literary  society,  which,  though  it 
may  not  contain  the  talents  of  a  National  Insti- 
tute; or  of  a  Royal  Society,  is  notwithstanding 
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deserving  of  all  the  encourtgemeot  that  can  be 
given  to  it  by  the  Canadian  government.  The 
first  dawn  of  genius  in  such  a  country  should  be 
hailed  with  pleasure. 

The  Mercury  and  Canadian  CnuranI  are  de- 
voted to  news,  and  all  the  various  ephemera  which 
usually  appear  in  |)eriodical  works  of  that  descrip- 
tion. The  original  essays  which  appear  are  merely 
of  a  local  nature,  and  are  generally  the  oflTspring 
of  party  disputation,  acrimony,  and  slander ;  and 
are  of  course  generally  written  im  <  Wit,  and 
Sense,  and  Nature*s  spite.* 

The  writers  in  these  Canadian  papers  are,  like 
their  brethren  of  fingland  and  the  United  States, 
in  constant  warfare  with  each  other.    '  Volumes 
of  words  have  been  expended,  oceans  of  ink  have 
been  shed,  nor  has  any  mercy  been  shown  to  age, 
lex,  or  condition.'   This  scribbling  warfare  is  no 
doubt  necessary  to  the  existence  of  some  of  these 
papers,  which  are  often  supported  by  the  desiiti 
that  people  have  to  know  what  one  says  of  the 
other,  and  what  both  say  of  them,    I  have  fre- 
quently noticed  in  London,  that  whenever  a  news-i 
paper  is  published,  it  is  not  out  three  days  before 
the  warhoop  is  raised,  and  it  begins  an  attack 
npon  some  old  established  journal ;  this  draws  on 
ft  retort,  and  to  it  they  go  pell  mell ;  dischai|;ing 
volumes  of  abuse  at  each  other,  and  scattering 
^l^eir  di^ft  in  the  faces  of  their  customers,  i^ntU 
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the  fkine  of  the  new  one  it  fully  etteblithed,  or 
the  other  it  tired :  they  then  both  agree  to  a  lui- 
pension  of  their  inky  armi,  and  compromiie  their 
diflferencet  by  a  coalition  for  or  against  the  mini* 
stry,  as  they  And  most  convenient. 

The  only  public  library  in  Canada  it  kept  at 
Quebec,  in  one  of  the  apartments  at  the  Bishop*t 
palace.  It  is  small,  and  very  indifierently  sup- 
plied with  new  publications.  The  books  circu- 
late only  in  that  city  among  those  inhabitanti 
who  subscribe.  Novels  and  romances  are>  roost 
in  request  among  the  Canadian  ladies,  as  they 
indeed  are  among  the  ladies  of  Europe.  I'hese 
are  the  only  books  which  seem  to  have  any 
charms  for  the  modern  fair  sex,  and  i(  is  of  little 
consequence  in  the  opinion  of  many,  how  they 
are  written  or  what  they  contain*  The  depart- 
ment of  novel- writing,  which,  like  all  other  works 
of  fancy,  requires  taste,  judgement,  and  ability, 
has  of  late  years  fallen  off  considerably  from  its 
wonted  spirit  and  originality,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  language  is  in  general  less 
offensive  to  delicacy  than  the  celebrated  novels  of 
Smollett  and  Fielding.  But  small  is  the  number 
that  are  written  with  the  abilities  of  those  writers, 
or  that  have  any  claims  to  pre-eminence  over  the 
heterogeneous  mass  which  the  press  so  abun- 
dantly lavishes  on  the  public ;  and  it  is  a  lament- 
able fact,  that  the  few  which  are  superior  to  the 
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rest,  hive  too  often  been  made  the  vehicles  of 
immoral  sentiment,  or  of  dangerous  philosophy. 
Through  the  medium  of  a  novel  or  romance,  the 
voluptuary  has  convcyerl  in  the  most  insinuating 
language  his  impure  and  libidinous  sentiments, 
and  the  sophister  has  infused  his  dangerous  and 
insidious  opinions.  But  to  amuse  is  the  object  of 
these  writers ;  and  they  care  not  how  much  the 
heart  of  the  reader  is  inflamed  by  voluptuous  de- 
scriptions, revolutionary  tenets,  or  impious  dog- 
mas, if  they  can  but  accommo<iate  themselves  to 
the  reigning  taste,  which  they  themselves  have 
contributed  so  largely  to  vitiate  and  deprave,     j 

The  writers  and  publishers  of  obscene  pam- 
phlets and  prints  have  of  late  been  punished  in 
England  with  laudable  severity,  and  few  of  the 
low  and  vulgnr  magazines  and  periodical  publica- 
tions that  prevailed  about  thirty  years  ago  are 
now  to  be  met  with.  This  would  certainly  appear 
to  augur  well  of  the  improvement  of  the  national 
taste,  and  the  depreciation  of  vice,  was  it  not  that 
the  form  only  is  changed,  and  that  coarse  wit  and 
vulgar  obscenity  are  merely  laid  aside  for  soft  non- 
sense  and  genteel  voluptuousness.  The  licentious 
a^d  lustful  descriptions  of  modern  writers  have 
prdbably  done  more  injury  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion than  the  plain  and  open  avowal  of  vice.  For 
the  impure  sentiments  of  an  elegant  author  are 
more  likely  to  undermine  the  morals  of  youth, 
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than  the  eoarie  ribaldry  or  low  obfoenity  of  a  Grub- 
itreet  writer.  The  one  ii  fatctnating,  but  the  other 
ii  diiguiting.  The  former  may  contaminate  vir- 
tue, but  the  latter  can  adminiiter  pleasure  only  to 
vice. 

When  in  New  York,  1  wai  told  that  The  Monk 
made  its  Ant  appearance  in  that  city  in  a  weekly 
magazine ;  and  luch  wai  the  rage  to  peruie  the 
detached  parts  of  that  elegantly-written  but  im- 
pure novel,  that  the  servants  were  waiting  at  tlTe 
publishers  several  hours  before  the  delivery  of  the 
magazine,  in  order  to  convey  it  to  their  masters  or 
mistresses  as  early  as  possible. 

The  mischievous  effects  which  the  amatory 
novels  and  poetry  of  the  present  day  have  upon 
the  minds  of  the  young  and  inexperienced  are  in* 
calculable;  and,  if  it  was  not  possible  to  find 
proper  books  for  the  instruction  and  amusement 
of  youth,  I  would  approve  the  choice  of  a  lady  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  allowed  her  daughters  to 
read  Tom  Jones  and  Roderic  Random,  rather  than 
suffer  them  to  look  into  a  novel,  romance,  or  poem 
written  by  our  refined  but  licentious  modern  au- 
thors. Few,  indeed,  can  sit  down  to  read  them, 
without  fancying  themselves  the  heroes  or  hero- 
ines of  the  tale ;  and  the  fictitious  picture  of  life, 
which  is  there  represented  in  such  glowing  colours, 
creates  in  them  a  feeling  of  disgust  at  their  own 
situation.    When  they  cast  the  book  aside,  they 
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find  theiiiMlvet  to  bt  commoil  morUlf,  incapable 
of  rctliting,  in  ttie  prtttnt  Mat*  of  tocitty,  IhoM 
romantic  attaclinientt  of  mIiicH  they  wore  ana- 
roourad  in  tlia  novvl.  Tliey  percriva  that  tha 
virtues  of  mankind,  in»teod  of  bring  carried  to 
excem,  are  often  tullied  by  failingt,  and  even  vice; 
and  tbat  the  vicious  part  are  not  totally  exempt 
from  good  qualities.  In  short,  the  characters  in 
real  life  are  seldom  or  never  liable  to  those  ex* 
tremes  which  are  to  be  found  in  nuvels  \  and  the 
absurd  ideas  and  impure  sentiments  which  are 
continually  broached  in  works  of  that  description, 
have  ohen  been  the  means  of  carrying  some  of 
their  fair  readers  to  the  Magdalen  Or  DoctoN* 
Commons. 

The  ladies  of  Canada  have  not,  however,  so 
many  temptations  thrown  in  their  way  as  the 
ladies  of  Britain;  very  few  new  publications, 
good  or  bad,  ever  make  their  appearance  in  that 
country.  The  printing-offices  at  Quebec  and 
Montreal  are  the  only  book  stores  in  the  country, 
and  those  collections  consist  chiefly  of  school 
books  and  a  few  old  histories.  Reading  is  not 
altogether  so  general  an  amusement  as  it  is  in 
England ;  and  I  believe  that  the  Canadian  ladies 
spend  the  greatest  portion  of  their  time  in  doing 
nothing,  er  at  least  in  doing  that  which  amounts 
to  nothing.  The  polite  accomplishments  of  draw- 
ing and  music  are  almost  strangers  in  Canada.    1 
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ii#ver  tMMrtl  of  more  thtn  half  ■  doicu  who  qii* 
(Writrxxl  etil»#r,  and  tlitfy  w«rt  but  modttrato  pro- 
6f-t«nti.  Rut  the  Cunadian  Udic^  LlKNir  undvr 
the  (JMAdvtnUi^  of  indiflfcrvnt  tcachen,  in  almott 
evtry  bram^h  of  |N>lite  edueotion  i  it  would,  thtre- 
fort,  be  severe  to  ceniure  them  fur  not  |io^ietting 
•itniordinary  talents  ami  »rcoinpli>hments.  Many 
of  Ihein,  however,  have  natural  genius  and  abili* 
tict,  that  only  require  to  be  \m)ptr\y  cultivated  to 
render  them  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  Euro- 
pean females. 

It  would  be  a  curious  subject  for  research  to 
investigate  the  progress  and  influence  of  music 
upon  the  morals,  manners,  and  disposition  of  so- 
ciety in  England,  for  it  never  was  so  much  in 
vogue  as  at  the  present  day :  it  almost  seems  to 
supersede  many  other  branches  of  female  educa- 
tion, which  are  more  necessary  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind.  A  flne  shape,  a  good  voice,  and 
a  suflficient  knowledge  of  the  piano  for  "  O  lady 
fair,**  apfiear  to  be  the  chief  re()uisit«s  for  young 
ladies,  and  all  that  engross  the  attention  of  induU 
gent  parents  and  fashionable  governeHses.  Young 
ladies  of  all  ranks  mix  together  at  the  elegant  se- 
minaries in  the  vicinity  of  London;  thougli,  when 
their  education  is  finished,  some  go  behind  the 
counter,  or  into  the  kitchen,  while  others  step 
into  a  chariot.  On  entering  a  small  oil-shop 
once,  near  London,  my  attention  was  suddenly 
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arreited  by  the  dulcet  strains  of  the  oilman*! 
daughter,  who  was  practioing  her  lessons  oti  the 
piano  in  a  little  room  adjoining  the  shop.  I  could 
not  help  admiring  the  whimsical  circumstance  of 
having  three  of  my  senses  brought  into  action  at 
once  by  such  opposite  materials.  My  sight  was 
regaled  by  the  mops,  brushes,  and  brooms  that 
hung  over  my  head  ;  my  nose  was  asailed  by  the 
effluvia  of  train  oil,  turpentine,  and  varnish ;  while 
my  ears  were  delighted  with  the  melodious  sounds 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Refinement  is  the  shrine  at  which  all  classes  of 
the  community  now  sacrifice,  and  it  will  most 
likely,  in  course  of  time,  be  carried  to  the  same 
extent  as  it  was  in  the  most  splendid  seras  of 
Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  grandeur ;  till, 
like  the  refinement  of  those  nations,  it  reverts  to 
its  almost  primitive  state  of  barbarism.  The 
Americans,  no  doubt,  flatter  themselves  that,  as 
improvement  has  been  travelling  westward  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  their  quarter  of  the 
globe  will  prove  to  be  the  phcenix  that  shall  rise 
out  of  the  ashes  of  European  luxury  and  refine- 
ment ;  that  it  shall  survive  the  wreck  of  nations, 
a^d  reign  in  future  ages  mistress  of  the  world. 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  the  arts  in  Canada, 
a  country  seemingly  more  capable  of  supporting 
than  creating  genius,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention, 
\vith  the  approbations  he  deservedly  merits,  a  gen- 
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tleinan  of  the  name  of  Duberger,  a  native  of  that 
country,  and  an  officer  in  the  corps  of  engineers 
and  miUtary  draughtsmen.  He  is  a  self-taught 
genius,  and  has  had  no  other  advantage  than  what 
the  province  afforded  him,  for  he  has  never  been 
out  of  the  country.  He  excels  in  the  mecnanical 
arts,  and  the  drawing  of  military  surveys,  &c.  He 
had  the  politeness  to  show  me  several  of  his  large 
draughts  of  the  country,  and  many  other  draw- 
ings, some  of  which  were  beautifully  done,  and 
are  deposited  in  the  Engineer's  office.  The  only 
correct  chart  of  Lower  Canada,  and  which  was 
published  in  London,  by  Faden,  in  the  name  of 
Mr,  Vondenvelden,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Dfcjberger 
and  another  gentleman,  whose  names  had^  much 
greater  right  to  appear  on  the  chart  than  the  one 
which  is  at  present  there. 

But  the  most  important  of  his  labours  is  a  beau- 
tiful model  of  Quebec,  upon  which  he  is  at  present 
employed,  in  conjunction  with  a  school- fellow  of 
mine,  Captain  By  of  the  engineers,  whom  I  had 
the  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting  in  Canada 
after  an  absence  of  ten  years.  The  whole  of  the 
model  is  sketched  out,  and  a -great  part  is  finished, 
particularly  the  fortifications  and  public  buildings. 
It  is  upwards  of  35  feet  in  length,  and  comprises 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  plains  of  Abraham, 
as  far  as  the  spot  where  Wolfe  died.  That  which 
is  done  is  finished  with  exquisite  neatness ;  cut 
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entirely  out  of  wood,  and  modelled  to  a  certain 
scale,  so  that  every  part  will  be  completed  with 
singular  correctness,  even  to  the  very  shape  and 
projection  of  the  rock,  the  elevations  and  descents 
in  the  city,  and  on  the  plains,  particularly  those 
eminences  which  command  the  garrison.  It  is  to 
be  sent  to  England  when  finished,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  received  by  the  British  government  with 
the  approbation  it  merits  *. 

*  It  is  now  depoiited  at  Woolwich,  1813. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Roman  Catholic  Clergy — Religious  Orders — Toi0* 
ration  of  t/ie  Cat/iolic  Religion-^Character  of 
the  Canadian  Priests  —  Zeal  of  the  Nuns-^ 
Double  Funeral — F^tes  and  Holidays— Number 
of  Clergy  in  Canada*^ Errors  and  Corruption 
of  the  Romish  Church — Fallen  State—Harmless 
at  the  present  Day — Canadian  Catholics-^ Irish 
Catholics —  Catholic  Emancipation-^ DisirUer' 
ested  Conduct  in  the  Reign  qf  Queen  Elizabeth-^ 
Unanimity —  Religion  of  our  Ancestors'—Reasont 
why  it  should  be  preferred — Fctriety  of  Religions 
''^Exemplary  Conduct  of  the  Canadian  Catholics 
"^Conversion — Anecdote  of  First  Cousins — Pro^ 
testant  Clergy — Bishop  of  Quebec — Trafalgar 
Dinner — Protestant  Religion  in  Danger* 


When  Canada  surrendered  to  the  Englisbj  the 
free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was 
stipulated  for,  and  granted.  Its  ministers  were 
also  to  be  protected  and  supported  as  they  had 
formerly  been  ;  the  Jesuits  and  Recollets  only 
excepted,  whose  orders  were  to  remain  as  they 
then  were,  without  receiving  in  future  any  aug- 
lli^ntation  of  their  numbers.  While  there  existed 
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an  individual  of  their  order,  the  revenues  and  pro- 
perty belonging  to  it  were  to  be  at  his  disposal ;' 
but  at  his  death  they  reverted  to  the  king,  and  the  * 
order  became  extinct. 

or  the  three  religious  male  orders  at  that  time 
in  existence,  the  priests  alone  were  allowed  to  in- 
crease their  numbers,  and  to  officiate  in  every  re- 
spect as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  under  the 
French  government.  The  female  orders  being 
charitable  institutions,  and  beneficial  to  the  co- 
lony, were  also  allowed  to  exist,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  fill  up  their  vacancies  and  increase  their 
establishments  as  they  had  formerly  done.  They 
were  to  be  protected  in  their  persons  and  property 
upon  the  same  footing  as  under  the  French  go- 
vernment. 

This  toleration  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  of 
its  monastic  institutions,  was  a  measure  of  neces- 
sity rather  than  of  choice.  In  a  conquered  coun- 
try where  the  whole  population  was  of  one  faith, 
it  would  have  been  a  dangerous  experiment  to 
have  attempted,  or  even  to  have  shown  a  wish,  to 
subvert  the  established  religion.  Nothing  more 
than  what  was  done  could  be  done  with  propriety 
or  safety.  It  would  have  been  worse  than  Quix- 
otism to  have  forced  80,000  people  to  adopt  the 
religion  and  form  of  worship  of  500,  who,  exclusive 
of  the  king's  troops,  were  all  the  British  subjects  that 
fettled  in  the  province  for  more  than  fourteen  years 
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after  the  conquest.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  to- 
leration of  the  Catholic  reUgion,  and  of  the  female 
institutions  belonging  to  it,  was  a  matter  not  only 
of  necessity  but  of  sound  policy.  It  was  necessary 
to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  their 
afTection  for  the  new  government.  It  was  a  mea- 
sure of  policy,  because,  as  long  as  the  priests  found 
that  they  enjoyed  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  they  possessed  before  the  conquest,  it  was  of 
little  consequence  to  them  under  what  govern- 
ment they  lived ;  and  in  return  for  the  protection 
which  they  received,  th6y  would  incite  the 
people  to  obedience. 

They  perhaps  felt  themselves  rather  elevated 
than  depressed  by  the  change ;  for,  on  the  extinc- 
tion  of  the  other  ecclesiastical  establishments,  their 
order  became  the  only  male  one  in  existence. 
Whereas,  when  they  lived  under  the  French  go- 
vernment, the  priesthood  was  only  second  in  rank, 
the  Jesuits  taking  the  lead  in  all  affairs  of  impor- 
tance; and  no  little  degree  of  jealousy  existed  be- 
tween th.ose  two  powerful  bodies.  The  priests, 
therefore,  gained  a  certain  degree  of  importance 
by  the  change,  without  having  their  property, 
their  rights,  or  immunities  the  least  impaired. 

That  they  are  sensible  of  the  protection  they 
receive  from  the  English  government,  and  the 
benefits  they  derive  from  the  constitution  under 
which  they  live,  |s  sufficiently  demonstrated  by 
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their  conduct  and  behaviour,  which  have  ever 
been  hij|[hty  honourable  to  their  character  ai  men 
and  at  Christian  pastors. 

I  have  read  tliat  the  priests  of  Canada  were,  in 
the  time  of  tiie  French  government,  meddling 
and  officious  people,  violent  enthusiasts,  and  in- 
tolerant fanatics,  all  which,  as  might  naturally  be 
supposed,  was  exct'eded  only  by  their  ignorance. 
Whether  the  priests  in  those  days  deserved  this 
severe  character,  which  has  been  given  them  by 
some  of  the  old  vvritenii,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
say ;  but  I  can  safely  answer  for  the  Roman  clergy 
of  the  present  day,  that  they  are  distinguished  by 
conduct  totally  the  reverse  of  that  attributed  to 
their  predecessors,  and  that  the  character  which 
they  universally  bear  throughout  Canada,  is  that 
which  is  required  of  every  man  who  undertakes 
to  dispense  the  benefits  of  Christianity  to  his 
fellow-creatures.  Their  lives  are  exemplary  ;  and 
it  is  seldom  that  any  of  them  can  be  accused  of 
giving  advice  which  they  themselves  do  not  follow. 

If  the  British  government  is  reproachable  for. 
exhibiting  such  a  tolerant  spirit  towards  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  in  Canada,  it  should,  at  least,  be 
some  mitigation  of  that  reproach,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  Catholic  clergy  have  imbibed  the 
same  spirit  of  toleration  ;  and  that  they  have  not 
only  ceased  to  persecute  for  the  sake  of  religion, 
but  thev  forbear  to  importune^  even  though  they 
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■boQld  gain  a  convert  by  it.    It  ii  no  doubt  in 
gratcAil  return  fScn*  the  tendernen  with  which 
their  faith  hai  been  treated,  that  in  Canada  ire 
hear  nothing  of  that  enthniiaitic  ipirit  of  proie- 
lytitnii  for  which  the  priettt  in  other  Catholic 
countriei  are  lo  celebrated,    llie  Canadian  priests 
concern  themielves  only  with  their  Catholic  pa- 
rishioners, with  the  Indians,  or  with  those  who 
have  no  religion  at  all.    But  the  Protestant  sub- 
jects, as  for  as  I  have  understood,  they  seldom 
or  never  interfere  with ;  and  if  ever  any  of  the 
Protestants  do  exchange  their  faith  for  that  of  the 
Romish  church,  it  is  more  owing  to  the  negli- 
gence of  their  own  clergy  than  to  the  persuasions 
of  the  French  priests.  The  nuns,  however,  appear 
to  be  more  desirous  of  gaining  converts,  though 
I  never  heard  of  their  being  very  successful.    A 
singular  instance  occurred  about  the  year  1807» 
upon  tlie  death  of  Dr.  Syms  of  Montreal,  who 
had  attended  the  Hotel  Dim  of  that  city,  at 
phjrsician,  for  upwards  of  sixteen  years.    At  his 
decease  the  nuns  of  the  Hospital  claiilied  and  took 
possession  of  his  body,  for  the  purpose  of  burying 
it  in  their  chapel,  declaring  that  they  had  con- 
verted him  to  their  communion,  and  that  he  died 
a  Roman  Catholic.    Mr.  M*G        ,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Dr.  Syms,  resolutely  opposed  these  zeal- 
ous ladies,  and  demanded  the  Doctor's  body,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  interred  in  the  Protestant 
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burying-ground.  The  nuni  ttood  out  for  lonM 
time,  but  were  at  length  relucttntly  obliged  to 
|Mrt  with  their  dear  Dotrtor.  I'hey  were,  how- 
ever, determined  not  to  be  deprived  of  doing  ho- 
nour to  the  ioui  of  their  convert,  though  hit  boJi/ 
was  not  in  their  possetiiion.  A  coHin  wai  accord- 
ingly procured,  and  carried  with  much  pomp 
and  ceremony  into  their  chapel,  where  mats  wbi 
aaid  for  the  repose  of  hit  pouI  ;  alter  which  the 
empty  coffin  was  buried  with  great  tolenmily,  the 
bellt  of  the  cathedral  and  chapel  tolliii;;  during 
the  whole  of  the  funern!  service.  The  hdly  tittert 
declared  they  had  taved  hit  loul,  and  it  wat  of  no 
contequence  what  became  of  hit  body.  I  wat 
told  that  the  Doctor  had  left  a  tum  of  money  to 
the  Hotpital  in  hit  will.  At  all  eventt  the  ladiet 
were  determined  to  honour  hit  memory. 

The  mu'tiiude  of  fStet  and  holidayt,  which 
under  the  French  government  checked  the  indus- 
try and  increated  the  poverty  of  the  |>eople,  are 
now  nearly  abolithed.  A  few  only  of  the  prin- 
cipal taintt*  dayt  are  enjoined  by  the  church,  the 
rett  have  tunic  into  oblivion ;  to  that  a  Popish 
proceation  it  now  a  very  rare  tight  in  that  country. 
There  are  teldom  more  than  two  or  three  in  the 
courte  of  the  year,  one  of  which  it  the  F^te  Dieu, 
(on  Trinity-Thurtday) :  and  wat  it  not  for  the  acci- 
dental tight  of  a  priest,  or  a  funeral  now  and  then, 
a  stranger  in  Canada  would  scarcely  know  that  he 
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lived  in  t  Catholic  country  i  yet  the  nomher  ol 
Cttthulict,  compered  to  that  of  the  Protettantt,  i» 
at  ten  to  one.  There  are  about  180  Catholic 
|»rieiit«  and  1 3  Prote*tant  miniiten,  including  thoM 
of  the  diimenting  profetiiioni.  Among  the  Pro- 
teitantu  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland 
are  nuHtt  numerou*.  Notwithstanding  the  Ca- 
tholic pricttt  are  lo  many,  I  am  told  there  are 
•everal  parisheii  in  wtint  of  them. 

The  errors,  superstition,  and  corruption  of  the 
Romish  faith  originated  chiefly  from  the  ambition 
of  its  ministers  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 
They  were  not  satisfied  with  teaching  the  mild 
and  peaceful  doctrines  of  that  holy  religion,  hut 
they  must  aspire  to  spiritual  dominion  over  ^eir 
votaries :  they  had  totally  forgotten  the  pattern  of 
liuinility  set  them  by  their  heavenly  master.  In 
course  of  time  they  erected  themselves  into  tem- 
poral as  well  as  spiritual  sovereigns,  and  at  one 
period  gave  law  to  all  Europe.  Instead  of  en- 
lightening their  disciples,  and  removing  that  cloud 
of  ignorunce  and  superstition  which  ove^^hadowed 
the  minds  of  the  people  during  thc^  Gothic  age; 
they  sought  only  how  they  might  increase  the 
darkness  of  that  period,  and  lead  the  people  blind- 
fold through  the  intricate  mazes  which  they  had 
woven  into  their  religious  system.  Hence,  the 
divine  precepts  of  Christianity,  which  breathed 
only  peace  and  good  will  towards  uiau,  were  ren- 
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dtrtd  tutMvnrtent  to  the  diabolktl  trti  and  m»> 
chinationt  of  a  act  of  villain!  \  and  intti-ad  of 
tending  to  tli«  welfare  and  liappineni  of  mankind, 
they  were  made  the  horrid  and  bla»|>h«moui  in« 
•trumenta  of  tyranpy,  penccution,  and  blood- 
shed. 

The  Romish  religion,  at  being  the  mine  from 
whence  tlioie  evils  sprang  with  which  the  Chris* 
tian  faith  overwhelmed  the  civilised  |)arts  of  the 
globe,  came  in  process  of  time  to  be  viewed  with 
that  horror  which  it  so  justly  deserved.  lAs  the 
minds  of  the  |)eopl«  l)ecamc  enlightened,  they 
gradually  threw  off  the  fetters  of  superstition. 
Their  eyes  were  ofiened  to  the  errors  and  corrup- 
tion of  their  faith,  and  reformation  then  dawned 
upon  the  world.  Christianity  was  once  more  re- 
stored to  its  primitive  simplicity,  and  Popish  fop- 
peries were  avoided  with  horror  and  deteitation. 

At  the  present  day  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, compared  with  its  most  flourishing  periods, 
is  humbled  to  the  dust.  With  the  exception 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  is  in  every  other  nation 
as  harmless  as  many  of  those  branches  of  the 
reformed  religion,  which  are  stalking  with  rapid 
strides  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  whose 
missionaries,  with  all  the  fisnaticism  but  with  none 
of  the  genius  and  ability  of  the  Jesuits,  are  wan- 
dering about  in  search  of  converts.  The  Romish 
religion  at  this  day  is  a  serpent  without  a  sting ; 
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•nd  likt  tboM  which  the  juKgltrt  of  India  carry 
about,  it  may  come  out  of  itt  box  to  arouie  the 
people,  but  it  can  do  them  no  injury.  It  it  a  tin* 
gular  fact,  that  rt«ligiont  of  every  denomination 
protper  mure  under  a  ttate  of  pertecution  than  of 
toleration.  On  thote  occationi  the  enthutiaim  of 
their  votarie*  it  wrought  up  to  the  highett  pitch  ( 
hut  when  they  are  living  in  eate  and  plenty,  and 
allowed  the  tame  rightt  and  privilvget  which 
otliera  ei\iny,  the  efiervetcrnce  of  their  holy  zeal 
tuhtidet  like  the  violent  paition  of  a  hatty  man. 

The  Catholict  of  Canada  are  a  living  evidence 
of  the  beneficial  eflcctt  of  religiout  toleration,  re* 
gulated  by  the  prudent  meaturet  of  a  mild  and 
liberal  government,  though  profetting  a  contrary 
faith,  and  one  too  that  wat  formerly  viewed  by  the 
Papittt  with  at  much  horror  at  we  looked  upon 
theirt.  But  the  Canadian  Catholict  never  concern 
themtelvet  about  the  religion  of  those  who  hold 
the  reint  of  government.  It  it  tufficient  for  them 
that  they  are  allowed  every  privilege  which  the 
Protettanta  enjoy ;  that  they  tit  in  the  executive 
and  legislative  councilt,  in  the  Houte  of  Attembly, 
and  upon  the  Bench.  It  it  true,  a  Catholic  hat 
never  yet  been  governor  of  the  colony  tince  it  hat 
been  under  the  English  government ;  but  that  it 
of  little  coniequence  to  them,  becaute  none  ever 
aspire  to  that  high  and  distinguished  post,  while 
every  other  of  consequence  and  importance  it 
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open  to  them.  An  English  or  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, upon  the  same  principle,  would  care  very 
little  whether  a  Protestant  or  Catholic  prince  filled 
the  throne,  as  long  as  he  enjoyed  the  same  honours 
and  coiTfidence  as  his  Protestant  brethren,  and  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  the  change.  But  while  their 
passions  are  roused,  and  their  pride  inflamed,  by 
contumacious  treatment,  they  will  never  cease  to 
resent  it,  and  to  wish  for  such  a  change  as  may 
turn  the  scale  against  their  oppressors.  Do  away 
their  grievances,  and  they  will  have  nothing  to 
complain  of:  put  them  upon  the  same  footing  as 
ourselves,  and  they  will  have  nothing  to  hope  for, 
nothing  to  expect,  beyond  what  they  are  lawfully 
entitled  to. 

We  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  unanimity  which 
prevailed  among  all  ranks  of  people.  Catholics  as 
well  as  Protestants,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza> 
beth,  when  the  Spanish  armada  threatened  to  sub- 
vert the  Protestant  power,  and  raise  the  Catholics 
to  pre*eminence.  It  is  recorded  of  the  latter,  that 
they  voluntarily  came  forward  and  contributed 
ships  and  money  towards  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom, delicately  forbearing  to  ofTer  their  own  per- 
sonal services,  lest  the  sincerity  of  their  motives 
might  be  suspected :  nor  is  there  one  solitary  in- 
stance of  plot,  riot,  ur  insurrection  originating 
with  the  Catholics  of  the  kingdom  at  that  mo- 
mentous period.     But  if  ancient  times  are  too  re- 
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mote  for  our  notice,  or  lest  there  should  be  any 
perversion  of  fact  in  our  history,  let  us  look  to  our 
own  times,  when  the  scarlet  monster  is  somewhat 
more  harmless  than  she  was  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  Here  we  may  see  with  our  own  eyes  the 
unanimity  that  prevails  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  more 
particularly  in  our  own  colony  of  Lower  Canada, 
between  Catholics  and  t'rotestants,  and  between 
Christians  and  Pagans  of  every  denomination. 
There  we  hear  of  no  disputes,  no  persecutions  on 
account  of  religion ;  no  insurrections,  plots,  and 
conspiracies  to  subvert  the  governments  because 
they  are  not  of  the  true  faith.  In  short,  as  to 
temporal  matters,  religion  is  only  a  secondary 
consideration  with  them  ;  and  while  they  are 
allowed  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
science, and  to  enjoy  equal  rights,  liberties,  and 
immunities  one  with  the  other,  they  look  only 
to  the  preservation  -of  that  form  of  government, 
and  that  system  of  things,  which  protect  them  in 
the  enjoyment  of  those  privileges,  and  defend 
them  from  foreign  usurpation. 

From  the  unanimity  which  reigns  in  those 
countries,  with  regard  to  religion,  let  us  turn  our 
eyes  to  our  own  country,  where  fifteen  millions  of 
people  are  afraid  of  trusting  only  one-Hfth  of  their 
number,  and  their  own  countrymen  too,  with 
equal  rights  and  privileges  with  themselves.     If 
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the  Roman  Catholics  were  really  luch  a  desperate 
body  of  people  as  they  are  represented  to  be,  I  am 
really  astonished  that  the  Canadians  have  not  long 
ago  cleared  the  colony  of  every  English  heretic 
that  had  set  foot  in  it.  Why  they,  as  Frenchmen, 
and  old  inveterate  enemies,  should  he  more  tender 
of  us  than  the  English  and  Irish  Roman  Catholics, 
who  are  our  own  countrymen,  is  one  of  the  mar- 
vellous mysteries  of  this  eventful  period.  An  in- 
different person,  judging  of  things  merely  from 
common  sense,  might  perhaps  think  it  was  owing 
to  the  different  mode  of  treatment,  and  that  we 
fostered  the  one  while  we  persecuted  the  other. 
Though  this  may  not  be  strictly  true,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  interests  of  the  sister  kingdom. 

It  is,  I  think,  more  to  the  credit  of  a  man  to 
adhere  to  the  faith  in  which  he  was  initiated  from 
the  hour  of  his  birth,  than  when  arrived  at  man- 
hood to  take  up  with  any  plausible  doctrine  that 
may  be  broached  in  his  presence  by  the  artful  or 
ignorant  enthusiast;  unless,  indeed,  that  his  con- 
science really  revolts  at  the  errors  or  absurdities  of 
his  own  religion:—- then  it  is  praise-worthy  to  de- 
part from  them.  Independent  of  the  veneration 
which  we  feel  for  the  religion  of  our  ancestors,  we 
are  more  likely  to  keep  to  that  in  which  we  have 
always  been  bred ;  because,  were  it.  even  Pa- 
ganism, no  sin  can  attach  to  us  on  that  account. 
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How  far  the  sin  rests  upon  the  head  of  those  who 
originally  departed  from  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  is  a  matter  which  surely  cannot  affect  their 
offspring  for  thousands  of  generations.  We  are 
told  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon 
their  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tions ;  but  we  are  not  told  that  punishment  con- 
tinues for  a  series  of  ages.  A  man,  therefore, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  accountable  for  the  errors 
and  defects  of  that  religion  which  originated  cen- 
turies before  he  was  born,  and  in  which  he  was 
jinitiated  by  his  parents.  The  main  precepts  of 
every  religion  tend  to  the  adoration  of  a  supreme 
Being,  though  the  forms  under  which  he  is  wor- 
shipped  are  nearly  as  various  as  the  people  who 
worship  him.  While,  therefore,  a  man  acts 
strictly  up  to  the  precepts  inculcated  by  his  faith, 
no  matter  whether  Pagan,  Christian,  Jew,  or  Mo- 
hammedan, he  is,  according  to  my  humble  ideas,  as 
much  entitled  to  admission  into  Heaven  as  one  of 
a  contrary  religion,  though  the  latter  should  arro- 
gate to  himself  and  others  of  his  sect  exclusive 
right  and  title  to  that  holy  place. 

If  we  were  not  guided  by  the  religion  of  our 
Others,  and  were  left  when  of  age  to  choose  one 
for  ourselves,  what  a  variety  would  be  laid  before 
us  from  which  to  pick  and  choose!  What  a  mul- 
titude of  creeds,  opinions,  and  forms  of  worship, 
should  we  be  urged  to  acccept  hy  the  zealous  mis- 
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•ionarief  of  Jew*,  Turkw,  Chrittiann,  and  Pnjninvt 
ofChin«iie,  HimlooM,  Feruv'ant  and  Otaheitans ; 
of  l^lpitU,  Prenbytcriani,  Jantenists,  and  Method* 
idtii ;  of  Quftk«*ni, Shakerii,  Swadlers,  and  Jumpers; 
of  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Arian^,  and  Sncinian*  ; 
of  Moravians,  Hngonots,  Muggletonians,  and 
Anabaptists ;  and  of  th«ir  innumerable  branchea 
and  ramifications,  each  of  which  hat  a  distinct 
form  of  its  own  I  Were  a  }ierson,  possessing  no 
sort  of  faith  or  form  of  worship  whatever,  one,  in 
short,  who  never  had  an  idea  of  going  to  heaven 
through  such  means,  were  he,  I  say,  to  have  his 
choice  of  such  a  motley  collection,  how  difficult 
would  he  And  it  to  select  the  right  one!  But  when 
he  was  told  that  each  of  these  separate  sects  abso- 
lutely  declared  that  its  faith  was  the  onii/  truti  re- 
ligion — that  its  followers  were  the  onli^  elect  penple 
(ff  God'-'tLnd  that  all  others  would  be  everlastingljf 
c(ai»ne(f,— -he  must  be  so  staggered  by  the  in  for. 
mation,  that  he  would  naturally  decline  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  either;  and  would  most  likely 
prefer  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  to  all  the 
invitations  held  out  to  him  by  the  missionaries  of 
audi  a  variety  of  contradictory  religions. 
'it  is  better,  however,  to  have  an  imperfect 
faith  and  form  of  worship,  than  to  have  no  reli- 
gion at  all/for  a  man's  mind  is  seldom  firm 
enough  to  carry  him  safe  through  the  allurements 
of  vice,  without  the  guide  and  8up})ort  of  8ome» 
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tiling  ttronger  than  hit  own  conicience,  which 
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may  be  lulled  to  ileep  when  it  interferes  with  hit   '     '  .  ^^ 
pleasures.    A  man  without  religion  ii  like  a  ship  ^ 

without  a  rudder !  he  is  left  at  large  on  the  ocean         ? 
of  uncertainty,  tost  about  at  the  mercy  of  a  trou*' 
bled  mind,  nor  does  he  gain  the  peaceful  haven 
until  Religion  romes  to  his  aid.  ,. 

'  For  fifty  years  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Canada  y.^ 
have  lived  under  a  Protestant  government.— 
They  have  been  dutiful  and  obedient  subjects! 
and  when  our  other  colonies  shook  off  the  yoke 
fof  Great  Britain,  they  remained  true  and  faithful, 
nctwithstanding  great  inducements  were  held  out 
to  them  by  their  neighbours  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. This  steady  adherence  of  the  Canadians 
to  their  conquerors  can  be  attributed  only  to  their 
due  sense  of  the  benefits  they  had  received  from 
them,  and  to  the  firm  attachment  of  the  clergy 
to  the  British  government ;  for  had  the  latter  been 
inimical,  either  from  religious  or  political  causes, 
they  could  with  the  greatest  ease  have  stirred  up 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  to  rebellion,  Therf 
were  only  500  British  settlers  in  the  colony,  and 
sometimes  not  a  thousand  troops ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  General  Carleton  saved  Quebec,  wheii 
besi^ed  by  General  Montgomery,  chiefly  by  the 
exertions  of  the  inhabitants. 
,  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  has  been  no  way 
injurious  to  the  Protestant  establishment  in  that 
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country ;  for  t'u.  'gh  their  number  hu  increMtfd 
from  80,000  to  180,000,  yet  the  Britiih  have  ity- 
creased  from  600  to  30,000.  Some  fcw  instances, 
it  is  true,  have  occurred,  in  which  Protestants 
have  renounced  their  faith  for  that  of  the  Romish 
church;  but  this  possibly  happened  in  those  places 
where  there  was  no  Protestant  minister  or  place  of 
worship,  and  where  they  must  have  neglected  re- 
ligion entirely,  had  they  not  gone  to  the  Catholic 
church.  The  few  British  subjects  that  were  then 
in  the  province  were,  according  to  General  Mur- 
ray's account,  a  most  immoral  set  of  men ;  it  was, 
therefore,  of  little  consequence  whatybiM  they 
professed,  when  their  works  tended  so  little  to  the 
credit  of  themselves  or  the  edification  of  others. 
If  such  men  entered  the  Romisit  communion,  it 
was  more  owing  to  the  inattention  of  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  than  to  the  ofliciousness  of  the 
French  priests.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some 
of  the  latter  may  have  been  guided  by  a  desire  to 
make  proselytes,  but  it  was  by  no  means  general } 
and  indeed  the  Canadian  priests  have  seemed  anz* 
ious  to  discharge  only  their  own  functions,  with<» 
out  interfering  with  those  of  the  English  ministers. 
As  to  the  latter,  they  cannot  be  charged  with  even 
the  most  distant  wish  to  convert  the  Roman  Ca». 
tholics  into  Protestants ;  nor  perhaps  are  they 
sufficiently  qualified  for  the  task.  It  is  not  a 
haughty,  supercilious  behaviour  that  will  win  the 
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«ittein  of  the  Ctnadiant ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
ara  •  people  of  such  polite  and  easy  demeanour 
themtelvei,  that  they  are  rather  repulsed  than 
invited  by  the  manners  of  some  of  the  English 
clergy. 

It  is  a  misfortune  for  the  Protestant  interest  in 
general,  and  for  the  English  church  in  particular, 
that  any  of  its  ministers  in  Canada  should  be  de- 
ficient in  those  qualifications  which  might  engage 
the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  people  of  that 
country ;  but  it  is  yet  worse  when  they  are  defi- 
cient in  the  very  duties  of  their  profession.    The 
blunden  that  some  of  them  make  in  tho  church 
service  are  not  only  painful  to  hear,  but  must  tend 
considerably  to  lessen  the  dignity  of  our  religion 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Canadians.     I  have  been  told 
afso,  that  besides  their  regular  salaries,  of  from 
two  to  five  hundred  a  year,  they  charge  very  high 
fees  for  christenings,  &c.  and  it  has  been  known 
that  {X)or  people,  unable  to  pay  the  Protestant 
ininister  13«.  6d.  for  baptizing  thei:  r\.idren,  have 
taken  them  to  the  Catholic  church,  where  they 
have  been  christened  for  a  few  pence.  As  a  set-off, 
however,  to  the  subject  of  high  tees  in  christenings, 
1  must  mention  an  anecdote  in  favour  of  our  clergy 
respecting  marricge  fees.     A  poor  Habitant  Had 
fallen  in  love  with  his  first  cousin,  and  matters 
had  proceeded  to  such  a  length,  that  nothing  but 
marriage  could  make  her  an  honest  woman.    The 
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mftn  tpplied  to  hit  priest  to  be  married;  but  it 
being  contrary  to  the  Catholic  religion  for  penona 
to  marry  when  to  nearly  related,  the  prieit  told 
him  that  he  could^iot  obtain  a  dittpensation  from 
the  bishop  under  1 60  dolJMni.  The  poor  fellow  ol^ 
fered  60  dollars,  which  was  all  that  he  was  worth 
in  the  world,  but  the  priest  refused  it.  The  man 
then  applied  to  the  Protestant  minister  at  Three 
Rivers,  who  readily  ofier«d  to  marry  the  Uubitint 
and  his  cousin,,  upon  paying  the  customary  IVes, 
which  did  not  amount  to  more  than  three  or  four 
dollars.  The  banns  were  accordingly  published 
three  Sundays,  and  the  marriage  was  about  to  take 
place,  when  the  French  priest,  afraid  probably  of 
losing  both  man  and  money,  sent  for  the  Habitant, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  represented  his  case  to  the 
bishop,  who  at  length  agreed  to  receive  the  6*0  dol- 
lars. The  man  liaJ  paid  the  Protestant  minister  his 
fees;  but  he  could  not  be  happy  without  his  own  re* 
ligion,which  his  priest  declared  would  be  renounced 
by  marrying  in  the  Protestant  church,  and  that 
he  never  would  administer  the  sacrament  to  him 
or  his  wife  if  he  persisted  in  his  resolution.  The 
poor  fellow  accordingly  parted  with  every  farthing 
he  possessed,  and  was  married  to  his^rst  cousin. 
This  is  one  of  the  artifices  that  has  been  ingrafted 
upon  the  Romish  faith,  in  order  to  extort  money 
from  its  votaries.  Marriage  was  even  prohibited 
to  the  fourteenth  degree  of  relationship.    But  the; 
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church  ■Mumed  •  |M)wer  of  ditpeniing  with  the 
law  i  and  to  such  at  were  able  to  pay  for  it,  with 
the  exception  of  parents  and  children,  and  lonie 
other  very  near  relationn,  a  ditpensMtion  was  in 
nioitt  easel  reatlily  granted. 

If  the  Prote»tiint  clergy  in  Canaila  were  |xm- 
lessed  of  retpectMble  abilities,  and  of  pleasing 
manners,  their  influence  would  be  very  extensive 
among  the  French  Canadians,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  many  of  them  would  espouse  the 
Protestant  faith ;  for,  at  they  become  enlightened, 
they  perceive  the  glaring  absurdities  of  many 
parti  of  their  religion.  While  I  was  at  Three 
RiveN,  an  old  man  changed  his  faith,  and  at- 
tended the  Protestant  church. 

The  Protestant  bishop  of  Quebec  is  said  to 
be  a  man  of  abilities,  and  a  most  eloquent  and 
masterly  preacher,  but  1  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  him.  His  salary  is  3,500/.  ))er  annum, 
and  he  preaches  two  sermons  annually! 

If  there  are  any  defects  in  the  Protestant  esta- 
blishment of  Canada,  they  are  the  defects  of  its 
ministers,  and  not  of  the  religion ;  though  they 
are  such  as  may  be  easily  remedied,  because  they 
spring  rather  from  negligence  than  wilful  errors. 
But  in  the  Roman  Catholic  system  the  defects 
;.re  in  the  religion,  and  not  in  those  who  admi» 
nister  it. 

Much  praise  is  however  due,  both  to  the  Pro- 
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tMtant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  inaimuch  ai 
they  have  hved  together  for  a  teriet  of  yean  upon 
the  most  amicable  footing,  and  ha%r  rever  dii« 
turbed  the  peace  of  their  parithionen  by  illiberal 
attacks  upon  each  other*t  religion :  and  however 
they  may  difler  in  lome  points  of  faith,  they  have 
both  laboured  in  their  ministry  with  that  gentle- 
ness and  forbearance,  which  are  the  principal 
features  of  the  religion  they  profess.  I  have 
heard  only  of  one  instance  where  any  thing  like 
jealousy  has  arisen.  It  occurred  at  Tliree  Rivers, 
upon  the  celebration  of  Lord  Nelson's  victory  off 
Trafalgar.  The  English  minister  was  affronted 
because  the  French  grand  vicar  of  that  towif  wu 
placed  at  table  on  the  right  hand  of  the  president, 
and  himself  on  the  left.  This  he  considered  as  a 
great  indignity  to  the  church  of  England ;  and, 
if  there  had  been  a  printin^press  in  the  town, 
there  is  no  knowing  to  what  length  his  zeal  might 
have  carried  him,  and  what  a  i\irious  pamphlet 
he  might  have  written  in  defence  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  Fortunately  there  were  no  devils  in  Three 
Rivers,  so  that  the  grand  vicar  remained  uncon- 
scious of  the  ofience  he  bad  committed,  or  the 
honour  he  had  etijoyed,  and  the  worthy  clergy- 
man confined  his  chagrin  within  the  little  circle 
of  his  own  parishioners.  v 
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jihorigines  qf  North  America — Domiciiiated  /h- 
dians-^ Indians  qflA>r€tte — French  Pevuliaritiet 
*-^Groups  of  Savages — Portrait  qf  the  Indiana 
^-Squaws'-'Contratt  between  the  Indians  and 
the  Squaws — towellings — Chap  '  at  Lorette^^ 
Jesuit  Misi  ionaries — Indian  Dress — Cradle 
Boards'^ Encampment  at  Point  Levi—The  Fe^ 
'  male  Pugilists-^Delivery  of  the  Presents — /«- 
iUan  Chief—Sagacity  qftlie  Indians — Wigwams 
•^Bullock's  Head-^ Night  Scene — Indian  Dance 
'—Preiti/  Squaws — Distribution  of  Rum—Pas^ 
sage  across  the  River  at  Night — Attempts  to 
jviliie  the  Indians — Travels  in  the  Interior'^ 
Vi^jage  up  the  Missouri— ^Anecdote  of  a  Cree^~ 
Indian  Population — Presents — Civilization  "—■ 
Degenerated  State  qf  the  Indians — Wretched 
Appearance — Indian  Prophet, 


To  enter  into  a  long  history  and  description  of 
the  aborigines  of  North  America,  would  be  su- 
perfluous in  a  work  like  the  present,  which  has 
chiefly  for  its  object  the  delineation  of  the  pre- 
sent state  and  condition  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  inhabitants  where  I  travelled;  and 
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wrhtfre  tli«  nativt  IiiUiatis  tre  Mrldom  or  otf«r  md 
with,  except  in  ■  dtgeuvrutvil  itate,  and  in  iniall 
•oeirtira,  widtly  diiTifriiig  I'ruin  the  tiibet  viloalfd 
ill  the  interior  of  t\w  Nortii  American  continent. 
It  it  therefore  unnece»iury  (ur  tiiu  to  wander  fRom 
tlie  arctic  circle  to  'i'erra  del  Futtgo,  Aoin  f.\m 
dog-ribbed  Indiana  to  the  TatayiuiiiaiM,  aiiice 
very  little  additional  information  concerning  l4ie 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America  can  be  oHefcd 
to  the  pnblic  beyond  what  we  have  received  from 
ID  many  eminent  writers.  The  ttnto  of  the  liv* 
dim  tribes  in  the  interior  n\'  America  is  nearly 
Uie  aame  at  described  by  the  Jesuit  mistionaraea, 
.  by  Roberttton,  Uaynal,  Douglas,  and  Adair*  and  by 
other  hittoriant  and  travellert  w  ho  have  pcnetratd 
thie  American  foretts,  and  made  themselvea  ec- 
(|uainted  with  the  manners,  customs,  and  amiia** 
ments;  the  maxima  of  legislation,  polity,  and 
warfare  of  the  Indian  tribes  which  are  tcattc«Bd 
over  that  inmiense  continent.  The  remarktf 
therefore,  which  I  shall  have  to.  make  u|x>n  the 
Indians  will  be  confined  principally  to  thote  who 
are  domiciliated  in  Canada,  of  whose  real  condi-* 
lion  but. little  is  known,  and  that  little  but  im* 
periJactly. 

.  The  Indiana  who  inhabit  Lower  Canada  are  • 
faw  wandering  tribet  near  the  entrance  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  those  who  reside  in  the  viU 
iaget  of  Lorette,  Be^ancour,  St.  Fran^ois^  Lake 
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4f  th«  Two  l^foantiiini,  Cachtnontgi,  ke,  Ttie 
Indian!  of  Lorctte,  alx)!!!  three  Ini^iNHi  fruin 
Quebec,  ir«  for  the  mott  pnrt  detcendrd  from  • 
nition  which  formerly  rctided  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Huron,  from  whence  thfy  take  their  name. 
The  tribe  was  at  that  time  very  |)Owerful,  and 
joined  the  Algonquint  in  their  war  againit  the 
Iroquoii ;  but  the  latter,  hy  one  of  tho»e  cun- 
ning ttratagemi  in  which  the  Indian  cjdightv  to 
eicel,  took  the  opportunity  of  entering  the  Huron 
village  under  pretence  of  forming  an  aliiunce  with 
them ;  and  no  loonvr  found  themielvet  in  the 
midit  of  the  unarmed  inhahitanti,  than  they 
commenced  a  horrid  ilaughter,  uparing  n..ither 
age,  lex,  nor  condition,  and  burning  every  habi- 
tation in  the  village:  a  few  only  of  the  Hurona 
cicaped  the  general  maiiacre,  and  fled  to  the 
French  for  protection.  The  latter  seized  thta 
Avourable  opportunity  of  civilizing  these  Mvages, 
and  ettabliihed  them  in  the  village  of  Loret'te, 
near  the  capital,  under  the  care  of  a  zealoua 
miitionary. 

For  leveral  years  their  dwellings  were  mere 
huts  formed  of  the  branches  of  treea,  covered  with 
birch  bark,  and  tliey  lived  nearly  in  their  usual 
style.  But  afterwards  they  laid  aside  their  huts, 
and  erected  houses  after  the  French  fashion; 
they  also  adopted  many  of  the  French  customs, 
llieir  modes  of  dress,  &c.;  and  several  Frenchmen 
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settled  among  them,  which  tended  itill  more  t#> 
accelerate  the:r  conversion. 

It  it, a  pecaliar  trait  in  the  character  of  Ihe 
French,  that  they  can  unbend  their  dispositions, 
and  assimilate  themselves,  more  than  any  other 
l^ple,  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country 
where  they  reside;  it  is  natural  to  them,  whether 
prompted  to  it  or  not  by  inclination  or  interest. 
This  accommodating  disposition  was  of  much 
service  to  the  French  government;  for  those  iodt* 
viduals  who  settled  among  the  Indians  int(M*maiv 
ried  with  many  of  the  females,  and  by  that  mevis 
attached  them  still  more  closely  to  the  Freneb 
mterest.  This  was  more  or  less  the  case  in  all  that 
settlements  which  the  French  government  at- 
tempted to  civilize ;  and,  in  consequence^  the 
descendants  of  these  people  are  at  the  present  dfty 
almost  wholly  of  a  mixed  blood. 

It  is  however  remarkable,  that  the  Indians, 
though  so  closely- allied  by  intermarriages*  have 
never  entered  fully  into  the  European  mode  of 
hving;  but  follow,  with  fe;v  exceptions,  the  sa^ne 
indolent  anct  erratic  life  which  distinguished  their 
ancestors.  All  the  domiciUated  Indians  in  Lower 
Canada  employ  themselves  either  in  hunting  or 
fishing;  or  are  engaged  by  the  merchants  in  the 
North-west  fur  trade ;  very  few  attend  much  to 
agrisfalture :  what  little  corn  they  raise,  is  gene- 
rally cultivated  by  their  wives.    Some  of  them; 
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Iteep  a  horse  and  cart,  a  cow  and  a  few  pi^;  but 
the  greatest  part  of  them  depend  upon  fishing  and 
hunting  for  their  subsistence,  and  often  procure 
a  aurplus  to  dispose  of  at  market.  The  money 
which  they  procure  from  the  sale  of  those  articles, 
or  from  the  furs  which  they  carry  to  market, 
is  always  spent  in  rum,  of  which  they  are  extra- 
fagantly  fond. 

1  have  often  Stood  a  considerable  time  in  the 
market-place  at  Quebec,  admiring  the  whimsical 
appearance  and  gestures  of  a  group  of  these  sa- 
vi^es,  handing  the  rum  bottle  to  one  another, 
examining  the  contents  as  they  put  it  to  their 
mouths,  and  then  placing  the  bottle  in  their  bosom 
under  their  blanket  or  coat,  where  it  would  not 
remain  three  minutes  before  it  was  handed  about 
again.  During  this  while  they  sliake  hands,  laugh 
loud,  and  talk  vehemently;  sometimes  brandish- 
ing their  fists  in  each  other*8  face  in  such  a  me- 
nacing attitude  that  a  stranger  would  fancy  they 
were  quarrelling:  this,  however,  does  not  happen, 
unless  they  are  very  much  intoxicated ;  ui  other 
times  they  appear  good-humoured  and  friendly. 

Their  external  appearance  is  extremely  forbid- 
ding, and  often  disgusting ;  a  dark  swarthy  coun- 
tenance, with  high  cheek  bones,  prominent  noi>e 
and  chin,  and  long  black  coarse  hair  hanging  in 
disorder  over  their  face.  Their  lanky  11  m bs  some- 
times wrapped  up  in  an  old  ragged  coat^  dirty 
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blanket,  or  tattered  shirt,  which  latter  is  most 
commonly  their  sole  covering,  and  is  never  takea* 
oiT,  changed,  or  washed,  as  long  as  there  is  a  rag 
left.  Such  is  the  miserable  garb  and  appearance 
of  most  of  these  half>civilized  half-savage  inha-« 
bitants  of  the  Indian  villages,  who  roam  about 
bare-legged  and  bare-headed,  exhibiting  a  de^ 
graded  picture  of  the  Indian  warrior,  whose 
higluminded  pride  and  spirit  have  been  so  much 
exiolled.  i 

The  domesticated  Indians,  wandering  about  the 
streets  in  such  dirty,  ragged  habiliments,  which 
are  scarcely  sulficicnt  to  cover  their  nakedness, 
with  a  bottle  of  rum  in  one  hand  and  a  rav;  '  il- 
lock's  head  in  the  other,  do  not  give  a  strar  '^ 
very  exalted  opinion  of  the  Indian  charac..., 
which  has  thus  a  great  resemblance  to  the  outcast 
race  of  wandering  gipsies.  The  latter,  however, 
roam  about  in  much  better  condition,  though  I 
believe  with  less  innocent  views^  than  the  poor 
Indians.  ' 

The  females,  or  squaws,  as  they  are  most  com- 
monly called,  are  in  general  better  dressed, 
though  often  very  dirty.  Some  few  take  a  pride 
in  appearing  to  advantage;  and  when  decorated  in 
all  their  finery,  which  among  the  better  sort  is 
sometimes  of  considerable  value,  they  look  very 
])retty  and  interesting :  they  are  also  more  care- 
ful than  the  men  of  their  money,  and  with  the 
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pfoductf  of  their  baskets  and  toyi  purchase 
clothes  and  victuals  instead  of  mm.  It  is  very 
feldomthat  they  intoxicate  or  disgrace  themselves 
at  the  men  too  often  do.  There  is  a  wide  and 
marked  difference  between  the  persons  and  fea- 
tures of  the  Indians  and  their  squuws.  The 
former  are  universally  tall,  lai^e-boned,  and  long- 
visaged,  with  very  prominent  features.  The  wo* 
men,  on  the  contrary,^  are  short,  rather  small- 
boned,  and  possess  a  round  or  oval  visagfe,  with 
very  pleasing  features  rather  broad  than  promi* 
nent.  Their  complexions  are  much  alike;  and 
the  hair  of  the  women  is  as  black  and  as  coarse 
as  that  of  the  men,  but  they  take  more  pains 
with  it.  T-hey  wear  it  long  behind  their  back, 
combed  smooth,  and  parted  over  the  forehead. 

The  contrast  between  the  persons  and  features 
of  the  men  and  women  struck  me  very  forcibly^ 
and  I  found  that  these  characteristic  differences 
prevailed  generally  among  all  the  Indians  1  met 
with  in  Canada;  nor  was  any  alteration  visible 
between  those  who  were  domesticated  and  those 
who  existed  in  a  rude  state. 

The  females  when  young  are  generally  pretty, 
but  after  twenty-five  or  thirty  they  graduall*'  full 
off  in  beauty,  and  acquire  every  appearance  of 
premature  old  age.  This  early  decay  seems  to 
be  constitutional,  or  the  effect  of  the  climate, 
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rather  than  the  consequence  of  a  laborious  life ; 
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for  the  women  in  the  Indian  Tillaget  tppnif 
more  indolent  tlian  induitrioui,  and  spend  more 
time  in  sitting  idly  in  their  houses  than  working 
in  the  fields.  They  alio  prefer  sedentary  to 
active  employments,  and  like  the  making  of 
baskets,  moccasins,  and  other  small  articles,  bet- 
ter than  cultivating  the  field  or  garden.  It  does 
not  therefore  appear  thnt  an  early  decay  ii  the 
result  only  of  the  laborious  avocations  in  which 
they  are  employed :  it  may  perhaps  be  the  case 
with  the  uncivilized  tribes,  whose  means  of  exist- 
ence are  more  precarious,  and  who  are  more  ex- 
posed to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  The 
constitutions  of  the  women  who  reside  much  at 
home,  must  however  be  greatly  injured  by  the 
constant  use  of  stoves  with  which  they  warm  their 
houses  and  cook  their  victuals;  so  that  summer 
and  winter  they  inhale  the  noxious  vapours  that 
"Continually  issue  from  the  wood  embers  through 
the  crevices  of  the  stove  and  pipe. 

The  buildings  of  the  Indian  villages  corre- 
spond with  the  miserable  appearance  of  their 
owners.  The  houses  are  mere  shells,  devoid  of 
almost  every  necessary  article  of  domestic  nse.  A 
wretched  bed  in  one  corner,  a  stove  in  the  middle, 
and  a  few  broken  utensils  scattered  about  the 
room,  form  the  whole  furniture  of  an  Indian 
dwelling.  The  apartments  are  abominably 
filthy,  and  with  the  broken  casements  present  as 
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Iprlorn  and  repulsive  sn  appearance  as  the  per* 
sons  of  their  inhabitants, 

Xliere  is  a  chapel  in  the  village  of  Lorette 
where  mass  is  performed  by  the  priest  under 
whose  care  the  Indians  are  placed.  They  are 
said  to  be  very  attentive  to  the  performance  of 
their  religious  ceremonies,  the  service  of  which 
appears  to  make  a  considerable  impression  upon 
them.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is,  perhaps, 
better  adapted  than  any  other  to  catch  the  atten« 
tion  of  untutored  savagen.  The  pomp  and  cere- 
mony with  which  it  is  conducted,  while  it  pleasea 
the  eye,  is  calculated  to  make  a  more  lasting 
impression  on  their  minds  than  the  plain  and 
simple  instruction  of  the  reformed  religion.  We 
have  sufficient  evidence  of  its  efficacy  in  the 
success  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  established 
themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  American  con* 
tinent,  but  particularly  in  Paraguay,  where  they 
had. gained  over  an  immense  number  of  converts. 

This  success  may,  however,  be  attributed  as 
much  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  and  the 
genius  and  abilities  of  the  Jesuits,  as  to  the  pe- 
culiar advantages  of  the  religion  they  taught. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  metbodists  and  anabap- 
tists, whatever  merit  they  may  deserve  for  their 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  have,  it  must  be 
confessed,  made  but  little  progress  among  the  Pa- 
gans in  diffi^rent  i|uarters  of  the  giube  where  the  i: 
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misiionariei  have  been  lent  Their  •noeett  ha* 
been  confined  vliivfly  to  the  lower  olaMet  of  ctvU« 
lized  society  I  all  of  whom  have  more  or  leii»> 
knowledge  of  revealed  religion.  But  amonf  th* 
American  Indians,  and  the  lavages  who  inh^it 
the  inlands  of  the  South  Sea,  their  attemptti 
have  either  entirely  failed,  or  their  progress  baa 
been  very  slow. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  Indians  in  Lower  Ca» 
nada  have  the  wretched  appearance  before  de- 
scribed; a  few  only,  and  those  are  principally 
ohief«  and  their  families,  paint  and  decorate 
themselves  in  a  superior  manner.  No  fashion^ 
able  Euro|)ean  can  be  prouder  of  his  dress  than 
the  Indian  ciiief.  The  clothing  which  the  ln« 
dians  receive  annually  comtidts  chiefly  of  blankets  i 
but  cloths  of  the  most  gaudy  colours  are  distri» 
buted  to  the  chiefs  and  their  families,  who  also 
decorate  themselves  in  a  profusion  of  ailver  or 
tin  ornainent8 ;  ear  rings,  bracelets,  and  medals^ 
which  they  procure  either  from  the  government, 
or  from  the  produce  of  their  fur».  The  women 
wear  a  black  beaver  hat  ornamented  with  fea* 
thers  and  bands  of  various- coloured  ribbons,  to 
which  are  attaciied  a  number  of  small  silver 
crosses  or  other  ornamentfi.  Sometimes  tliey  wear 
a  cnrious  peaked  cap  of  cloth,  very  ingeniously 
worked  with  coloured  elk  hair.  Their  black 
glossy  hair  is  combed  smooth  and  ^larted  over 
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Iheir  fbrehcad.  They  wrap  ihemidvet  up  io  a 
mtntle,  or  piece  of  cbth,  of  a  blue,  green,  or 
scarlet  colour,  bordered  at  the  bottom  with  broad 
itripm  of  yellow  and  green  lilk.  In  warm  wea^ 
ther  they  fa»ten  it  round  their  waiiit,  and  in  cold 
weather  they  put  it  over  tlieir  head.  They  alio 
wear  a  jacket  or  shirt  of  large  pattern  printed 
cotton,  with  a  pair  of  blue  or  scarlet  leggings  re« 
lembling  pantaloons }  and  their  moccasins  are 
curiously  worked  with  elk  hair  or  porcup^n* 
quills  dyed  of  various  colours.  Some  of  ihm 
women  paint  their  faces,  and  load  their  persona 
with  a  profusion  of  silver  or  tin  ornaments,  beads^ 
and  feathers. 

The  men,  when  dressed  in  their  best  ap|)arcl, 
differ  very  little  from  the  women,  except  that  they 
sometimes  wear  a  long  coat  instead  of  the  cloak 
or  blanket.     I  have  seen  four  or  five  rows  of 
silver  pieces,  resembling  the  jingles  of  a  tambou»> 
fine,  strung  close  together,  and  hanging  down 
from  the  back  of  their  head  to  the  ground ;  at 
the  top  they  were  of  the  size  of  a  dollar,  but  di- 
minished gradually  to  the  bottom,  where  they 
were  not  larger  than  a  silver  three- pence.    Their 
wrists  and  arms  are  also  ornamented  with  large 
silver  or  tin  bracelet^,  and  a  collar  of  the  same 
round  the  throat.     Medals  of  various  sizes  are 
suspended  from  the  neck,  and  large  rings  from 
their  ears.    They  beautify  their  faces  with  long 
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•trtoki  o#  rsrniiiion,  or  chtrcoal,  aeroM  their 
iorehmd  and  eyt-browi,  and  down  thttr  diavkt* 
They  wetra  |iouch  in  front,  like  the  Highltndere 
of  Scotland,  made  of  the  ikin  of  a  imall  animal, 
in  which  they  carry  their  tobacco.  The  hairy 
tide  it  turned  outwards,  and  ornamented  with 
beads.  Their  leggings  and  moccasini  are  oMde 
of  the  same  materials  and  the  same  fashion  as 
those  of  the  women.  Knivet,  soshes,  and  belts 
of  wampum  are  indinpensable  appendages  of  their 
ilress.  I'he  wumpum  is  made  of  the  shell  of  tho 
clam,  and  purchased  from  the  pcofrie  of  the 
.United  State*  in  considerable  quantities  by  tb« 
Indians  of  the  Upper  Province,  who  use  wampum 
lieltfl  in  all  their  oonferencct  and  meetings.  At 
the  end  of  every  haraague,  a  belt  is  delivered  for 
the  purpose  of  reminding  the  parties  of  what  haa 
been  said;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  excellent  memory 
«vhirh  the  Indians  possess,  it  is  said  they  will 
remember  for  years  the  substance  of  the  discourse 
that  was  delivered  with  each  belt. 

The  women  carry  their  children  behind  their 
back :  they  are  wrapped  up  in  swadd ling-cloths, 
and  fastened  to  a  tlat  board,  which  has  a  piece  of 
hi5kory  stick  bent  over  at  the  top;  upon  this  « 
piece  ofclolh  is  fastened,  which  covers  the  ciiild, 
and  preserves  it  from  being  plagued  by  the  mus- 
quitoes  and  flies,  or  scratched  by  the. bushes  when 
going  through  the  woods.     This  mode  of  carry- 
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Uig  childrtn  it  wtll  adapted  to  th^  Wiiidcrinn 
Jtft  of  the  InditiM,  and  their  fatiguing  journeys 
tliioiigh  tht  fortatf.  It  ia  alao  worthy  of  imitation 
hy  foldieri*  wivca  who  follow  an  army  during  • 
campaign.  On  Sunday  the  Indiani  are  all  dreit 
in  their  gayest  apparel ;  the  women  then  decorate 
their  children  upon  these  cradle  boards,  with  e 
variety  of  coloured  ribbons  and  printed  cotton 
cloths.  The  fisce  of  the  child  is  all  that  is  seen^ 
tlic  arms  and  feet  being  confined  under  the  band* 
ages  and  cloths,  which  are  wrapped  tight  round 
the  body,  so  that  it  has  a  great  resemblance  to  an 
Egyptian  mummy.  The  practice  of  confining 
the  feet  one  over  the  other  is  said  to  create  that 
awkward  gait  which  most  of  the  Indians  are  sub* 
ject  to,  by  walking  with  their  toes  turned  ini 
ethers  say  chat  it  is  contracted  by  tlieir  mode  of 
aitting  in  tlieir  canoes. 

t  During  the  summer,  when  the  annual  presents 
are  delivered  at  Quebec,  upwards  of  300  Indians 
are  encamped  along  the  opposite  shore,  as  far  as 
Point  Levi.  They  consist  chiefiy  of  detach- 
ments from  the  Mickmaks,  Chalas,  Abenaquis, 
and  other  small  tribes  who  inhabit  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  south  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  They  stay  between  three  and  four 
months  in  their  encampment,  and,  after  receiving 
their  presents,  return  to  their  respective  homeSi^ 
They  bunt  during  the  winter,  and  dispose  of 
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their  fun  when  they  go  to  rtotivt  their  preiefMI 
the  following  •ummer.  •     <  •! 

'  While  1  remeined  at  Quebec,  I  hed  en  Uflpe^ 
tunity  of  teeing  these  Inriient*  They  diflfiired 
very  little  fVom  thoM  of  Lorette,  except  that 
they  ap|)carefl  to  have  leM  European  blood  in 
their  veins;  but  their  appearance  was  equally 
as  filthy  and  wretched.  On  the  day  that  the  pre- 
sents were  delivered  out,  about  the  latter  end  of 
August)  having  heard  they  were  to  have  a  dance 
in  the  camp,  1  went  over  with  two  gentlemen  of 
my  acquaintance,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
entertainment.  It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  when  we  arrived  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  and  by  that  time  many  of  them  were 
mtoxicated,  arooog  whom  were  two  or  three 
squaws.  These  ladies  were  quarrelling  and  abusing^ 
each  other  most  violently,  till  from  altercation 
they  at  length  proceeded  to  blows;  in  a  moment 
the  two  combatants  were  down  upon  the  groundy 
lolling,  kicking,  and  tumbling,  about  in  the  sand. 
They  held  one  another  fast  by  the  hair,  by  which 
means  they  pinioned  their  heads  together  upon 
the  ground;  kicking  out  their  legs,  and  uttering 
the  grossest  abuse  their  tongues  could  invent. 
The  ether  women  endeavoured  to  part  them,  but 
to  no  purpose.  The  men  walked  about  uncon- 
cerned, and  never  interfered  with  the  quarrel/ 
fbough'the  women  were,  both  married.     The 
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§f  h»<i  new  ImIwI  ainrarck  of  iH  hour,  tiul 
might  imv«  contioucd  till  d»rk  if  ioiim  of  iImmh 
had  not  «ppli«d  to  tho  ohi«f  to  pot  ■!)  emi  to  tho 
dittarbftncc.  He  •ocnrdingly  went  up»  and  in 
tho  cootoit  nienner  ordered  the  women  who  Mir^ 
rounded  the  two  ■maiom  to  force  them  eiuoder, 
end  cerry  them  to  their  retpective  tents.  Tlie 
order  wet  immediately  complied  witli^  and  har^ 
inony  rettircd  lliroug.  ^out  the  camp. 
<^  The  chief  was  a  vet-/  rei*>ectnMe>k>oking  man, 
ebout  4a  yeart  of  »gv,  wit**  a  *-  mntenance  and 
laaturet  very  much  resembling  "  Ir.  Job  Keh  ble. 
Hit  figure  wet  noble  and  roiyettic,  an  i  hit  com* 
plexion  much  lighter  than  the  geniiUMty  of  'he 
Indtani.  Hit  ditpoiition  Mvaitd  to  be  gr«ve, 
oool,  and  deliberate,  and  perfectly  well  adapted 
lar  the  government  of  the  rude,  uncivilized  race 
nthich  he  had  under  hit  charge.  We  found  him 
butily  employed  in  dittributi  i^*  to  the  men,  wo^ 
awn,  and  children,  their  there  i^  the  presents 
which  had  been  delivered  into  hit  care  from  the 
ttoret  at  Quebec.  A  well-dretted  Indian  stood 
on  one  tide,  and  at  intervali  handed  him  a  pen 
and  ink,  with  whic  •  \q  wrote  down  in  a  pocket- 
book  the  articlet  he  delivered  out. 

It  wat  a  C';!ious  tight  to  tee  the  children 
scampering;  bout  in  their  new  blankets,  and  the 
squawa  dretted  out  in  their  new  presents,  parti, 
oularly  the  chieft  daughten,.who  were  decoratpd 
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in  scarlet  cloth  bordered  with  yelloW  and  gre6ft 
silk,  new  black  hats  and  feathers,  and  a  variety 
of  silver  bracelets,  ear«rings,  and  trinki^ts.  They 
were  pretty  girlt,  and  the  slight  tinge  of  rouge 
with  which  they  had  heightened  their  com- 
plexions  rendered  them  highly  interesting.  The 
men  were  more  attentive  to  the  rum  which  heid 
been  given  them  as  a  treat  that  day,  than  to  their 
other  presents,  and  were  talking,  laughing,  and 
capering  about  in  the  most  antic  manner.  They 
were  continually  going  up  to  the  chief,  and  teasing 
him  for  more  of  the  precious  liquor ;  but  he  re^ 
fused  them  with  great  good  humour,  telling  them 
that  they  had  already  had  too  much,  and  that  h^ 
must  reserve  the  remainder  for  the  dance. 

When  they  went  away,  he  observed  to  us,  what 
a  pity  it  was  that  men  should  degrade  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  by  their  fondness  for  liquor!  and 
that  he  considered  a  drunken  man  or  woman  more 
despisable  than  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  because 
the  latter  had  no  reason  to  guide  them  in  any 
thing  they  did;  but  men  and  women  had;  and 
they  ought  to  put  it  to  a  better  use  than  to  stupefy 
their  senses  and  destroy  their  constitutions  with 
intoxicating  spirits.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
hear  so  sensible  an  observation  iVom  an  Indian, 
because  he  must  have  possessed  great  strength  of 
mind  to  have  resisted  that  partiality  for  strong 
liquors  so  prevalent  among  his  countrymen,  par^ 
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ticularly  those  who  have  much  intercoune  with 
the  European  settlements. 

He  spoke  English  with  great  fluency,  from 
which  1  was  led  to  suppose  that  he  was  descended 
from  European  parents;  but,  on  inquiry,  I  learnt 
that  he  was  a  real  Indian,  though,  from  his  fre- 
•quent  intercourse  with  the  English  settlements, 
he  had  acquired  considerable  knowledge  and  in- 
formation. 1  have  little  doubt,  had  his  under- 
standing and  natural  genius  been  properly  culti- 
vated, that  he  would  have  displayed  extraordinary 
abilities.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
with  him,  and  his  remarks  proved  him  to  be  a 
sensible  and  sagacious  observer  of  nature.  I  could 
not  help  regretting  that  such  a  man  should  be  lost 
to  civilized  society,  to  which  he  would  have  done 
so  much  credit;  and  that  such  an  excellent  natural 
genius  should  be  sunk  in  the  petty  chieftain  of  a 
horde  of  wild  savages. 

I  was,  however,  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  him,  as  it  satisfied  my  mind  concerning 
the  truth  of  those  relations  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and 
other  writers,  concerning  the  sensible  and  inge* 
nious  remarks  of  the  American  Indians;  many  of 
which  are  so  pertinent  and  sagacious,  that  I  have 
been  tempted  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  writers. 
But  this  chief,  and  several  other  Indians  whom 
I  afterwards  met  with,  have  completely  verified 
VOL.  I.  2  b 
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the  truth  of  their  assertions  respecting  the  men- 
tal qualifications  of  those  people,  though  clouded 
at  times  by  rudeness  and  barbarism.  Those  who 
give  themselves  up  to  drunkenness  and  debauch- 
ery, which  unfortunately  form  a  great  majority, 
exhibit  a  depravity  of  mind,  and  stupid  insensi- 
bility, bordering  upon  a  state  of  brutality.  The 
few  who  resist  the  temptation  of  those  odious 
vices,  and  preserve  their  constitutional  and  men- 
tal faculties  unimpaired,  display  such  superior 
talents  and  virtues,  and  astonish  by  such  strength 
of  invincible  reasoning  and  argument,  that  one 
is  almost  tempted  to  doubt  the  superiority  of 
civilized  society  over  a  state  of  nature. 

By  the  time  the  chief  had  delivered  out  the 
presents  it  was  dark,  and  fires  were  lighted  in 
almost  every  tent.  Many  of  the  Indians  with 
their  squaws  and  children  were  huddled  round 
the  fire,  picking  some  pieces  of  dried  salt  fish,  or 
eating  soup  made  of  bullock*s  head,  of  which  they 
are  remarkably  fond.  They  are  not  very  nice  in 
their  cooking,  and  will  boil  the  heads  with  all  the 
filth  and  dirt  upon  them,  as  they  are  brought 
home  by  the  men,  who  have  perhaps  laid  them 
down  fifty  times  upon  the  dirty  steps  of  doors,  or 
on  the  pavement  in  Quebec,  while  they  stop  to 
drink  with  their  friends. 

The  tents  or  wigwams,  under  which  they  sat, 
or  rather  squatted,  were  extremely  small,  and 
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formeJ  of  a  number  of  sticks  placed  at  proper 
distaiices  and  secured  together  at  the  top,  leaving 
a  small  hole  for  the  smoke  to  go  out  at.  The 
sticks  were  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with 
pieces  of  the  birch  bark,  which,  if  they  had  been 
projjerly  secured,  might  have  afforded  a  good 
shelter  from  the  weather ;  but  it  was  then  fine 
and  dry,  and  the  bark  was  carelessly  put  on.  An 
opening  was  left  between  the  sticks  on  one  side 
for  an  entrance;  but  the  whole  wigwam  appeared 
scarcely  sufficient  to  allow  of  two  men  to  lie  at 
their  ease;  yet  in  many  of  them  there  were  five 
or  six  in  a  family  huddled  together,  leaving  only 
a  little  space  in  the  centre  for  the  fire.  They 
burn  the  birch  bark,  which  gives  a  good  light, 
and  consumes  slowly.  When  they  lie  down  to 
sleep,  they  crowd  together  like  a  litter  of  pigs,  to 
keep  themselves  warm.  Even  the  chief  and  his 
family  must  have  followed  a  similar  plan;  for  his 
tent  was  of  the  same  materials,  and  afforded  no 
better  accommodation  than  the  rest :  yet  his  fa- 
mily consisted  of  a  wife,  two  daughters,  a  son, 
and  his  mother,  an  old  woman  whose  shrivelled 
hce  would  have  led  me  to  suppose  she  was  ninety 
years  of  age,  instead  of  sixty. 

About  nine  o*clock  at  night  the  dance  com- 
menced, by  the  light  of  the  birch  bark,  pieces  of 
which  were  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  tapers,  and 
held  by  some  of  the  old  squaws  who  could  not 
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mix  with  the  dancets.  A  log  of  wood  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long  was  placed  on  th¥ 
ground.  On  one  end  sat  a  man  who  rattled  a. 
qalibash  filled  with  small  pebbles,  and  hummed  a 
sort  of  monotonous  cadencei  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  the  dancers,  who  were  about  thirty  in 
number,  and  moved  slowly  round  the  piece  of 
timber  in  a  sort  of  oblong  circle.  They  followed 
one  after  the  other,  but  so  crowded,  that  they  had 
but  just  room  to  move  their  feet,  and  were  in 
danger  every  moment  of  treading  upon  each 
other*8  heels.  Men  and  women  were  promiscu- 
ously intermixed,  some  in  gaudy  dresses,  others 
in  dirty  blankets,  and  many  only  in  an  old  ragged 
shirt  that  reached  but  half  way  down  their  thighs. 
The  squaws,  and  some  of  the  men,  merely, 
danced  along  in  a  sort  of  shufRing  motion ;  but 
others  moved  their  limbs  violently,  clapped  their 
hands,  and  beat  the  ground  forcibly  with  their 
feet.  All,  however,  preserved  the  most  exact 
time  to  the  monotonous  harmony  of  the  calibasli 
and  the  aspirating  cadence  of  yo-ke-waw,  which 
they  seemed  to  fE  i.ch  from  the  bottom  of  their 
breasts.  The  sameness  of  this  rude  species  of 
music  was  now  and  then  relieved  by  loud  shouts 
and  yells,  which,  with  the  extravagant  antics  and 
gestures  of  some  of  the  men,  whose  brains  had 
been  well  steeped  in  rum,  together  with  the  e)c- 
hibition  of  their  swarthy  limbs  and  dishevelled 
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locki,  which  hung  in  wild  disorder  over  their 
faces,  made  me  at  times  fancy  myself  among  a 
crowd  of  bedlamites. 

This  entertainment,  I  was  informed,  is  very 
different  from  their  .war  dance,  which  I  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  during  my  stay  in 
America.  Mr.  Destimauville,  a  French  gentle- 
man, the  agent  and  interpreter  for  these  Indians, 
was  present  with  his  daughters  and  several  other 
ladies  and  gentlemen  from  (Quebec.  The  Indians 
are  very  fond  of  Mr.  Destimauville,  whom  they 
have  known  many  years,  and  to  please  them,  he 
and  his  daughters  joined  in  the  dance.  The 
young  ladies  borrowed  the  scarlet  garments  of  the 
chief's  daughters,  together  with  their  hats  and 
feathers ;  and,  having  coloured  their  faces  with  a 
tinge  of  vermilion,  shuffled  away  with  a  great 
deal  of  spirit  in  the  ring  of  savages  who  formed 
the  most  motley  group  of  human  beings  1  ever 
beheld.  The  Misses  Destimauvilles  made  exceed- 
ing pretty  squaws,  and  were  much  admired  by  the 
gentlemen  present. 

The  dancing  had  continued  without  interrup- 
tion upwards  of  two  hours,  when  we  applied  to 
the  chief  to  take  us  across  the  river  to  Quebec,  as 
we  did  not  like  to  trust  ourselves  at  that  late  hour 
with  the  other  Indians,  most  of  whom  were  in- 
toxicated. He  promised  to  take  us  over  imme- 
diately after  he  had  given  the  dancers  some  rum, 
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and  accordingly  brought  a  large  tin  kettle  full  out 
of  his  tents  then  standing  at  the  head  of  the  ring, 
he  handed  a  glass  full  to  each  Indian,  who  drank 
it  off,  and  moved  round  without  interrupting  the 
dance.  I  noticed  that  very  few  of  the  squaws 
took  it;  and  in  justice  to  the  men,  I  must  say, 
that  though  apparently  much  inebriated,  and 
dancing  frequently  in  extravagant  attitudes,  yet 
nothing  indelicate,  or  ofTensive  to  modesty,  oc- 
curred during  the  time  I  remained  there.  The 
dance  probably  continued  till  near  day- light;  for, 
if  the  calibashman  or  anv  of  the  dancers  are  tired, 
they  leave  the  ring,  ana  their  places  are  supplied 
by  others. 

As  soon  as  the  rum  had  been  handed  about, 
the  chief  put  the  remainder  into  his  tent,  and  left 
his  son  to  guard  it  till  his  return.  He  then  lifted 
his  bark  canoe  upon  his  head,  and  carried  it  to 
the  water  side ;  where  having  launched  it,  we  all 
got  in,  and  squatted  down  at  the  bottom.  The 
night  was  extremely  dark,  and  there  were  several 
ships  lying  off  the  towi ,  which  with  the  strong 
tide  that  always  sets  in  there  renders  the  passage 
frequently  very  dangerous ;  but  our  skilful  chief 
carried  us  into  the  Cul  do  Sac  without  meeting 
with  the  least  obstruction.  Indeed  little  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Indians  in  the 
management  of  their  canoes,  when  they  are  sober, 
so  extremely  dexterous  are  they  even  in  the 
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roughest  weather,  when  their  light  and  fragile 
bark  floats  hke  a  cork  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.  It  requires,  however,  that  the  {Missengers 
should  squat  down,  and  move  neither  to  the 
right  nor  the  left,  otherwise  they  will  be  assuredly 
upset. 

Before  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English, 
the  French  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
civilizing  the  Indians,  of  whom  there  were  up- 
wards of  16,000  in  the  province.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  their  numbers  were  reduced 
to  7,400;  since  which,  they  have  continued  to 
diminish,  and  at  the  present  day  the  number  of 
domiciliated  Indians  in  Lower  Canada  does  not 
exceed  2000.  The  rest  of  the  Indian  tribes  within 
the  boundaries  of  Christian  population  in  British 
America  retain  but  a  small  glimpse  of  the  religion 
which  the  Jesuit  missionaries  took  such  pains  to 
implant  ir  them :  the  attention  which  is  at  pre- 
sent paid  them  by  the  British  government,  and 
the  annual  presents  that  are  distributed,  are 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  their  friend- 
ship, and  not  for  improving  either  their  moral  or 
political  condition.  The  United  States,  on  the 
contrary,  have  passed  several  laws,  empowering 
the  president  to  promote  civilization  among  the 
Indians  by  distributing  useful  domestic  animals, 
implements  of  husbandry,  money,  and  goods,  as 
he  should  think  proper;  and  to  prevent  or  re- 
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•train  tt  pleasure  the  vending  and  dittriboting  of 
•pirituouB  liquors  among  all  or  any  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  An  ordinance  similar  to  this  was  passed 
by  the  governor  and  council  of  Quebec  in  1777f 
but  was  never  proi^erly  acted  upon,  and  is  now 
totally  neglected. 

Mr.  JefTersoni  indeed,  seems  '  have  paid  par- 
ticular attention,  during  his  administration,  to 
cultivate  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  Indian 
nations  on  the  borders  of  the  United  States ;  and 
he  has  been  successful  both  in  improving  their 
condition  and  gnining  their  friendship.  The 
philosophical  spirit  of  the  president,  and  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  government^  is  no  doubt  well 
adapted  to  ttuch  pursuits ;  and  we  find  that  they 
have  rendered  their  talents  subservient  to  the 
public  interest.  Within  the  last  four  or  five  years 
they  have  pushed  their  dii^coveries  through  the 
interior  of  the  North  American  continent  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  have  explored 
that  immense  tract  at  the  back  of  their  territory, 
which  appears  likely  to  belong  to  them  by  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana ;  for  at  present  the  boun« 
daries  are  not  deflnitively  settkd.  The  example 
of  iSiir  Alexander  M*Kenzie  most  probably  stimu- 
lated them  to  such  an  undertaking,  though  his 
travels  have  not  aifurded  much  additional  infor- 
mation to  the  stuck  we  before  possessed.  They 
were  undertaken  more  for  mercantile  than  philo- 
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•ophical  views,  yet  are  highly  meritorioui,  it 
the  exertions  of  an  individual  unaided  by  govern* 
ment. 

.    Tlie  di«coverieii  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark 
up  the  Missouri  have  but  very  lately  been  pub<^ 
lished  by  those  gentlemen.     The  other  accountt 
are  by  individuals  empluyed  in  that  expedition, 
whose  information  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants, 
natural  history,  &c.  must  nrcebsnrily  be  very  im- 
perfect.    Some  letters  from  Captain  Lewis  and 
Messrs.  Sibly  and  Dunbar,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  journey,  were  laid  before  Congress,  and 
havo  been  since  printed :  they  contain  many  in« 
terestmg  particulars  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  Loui- 
siana, some  of  which  are  numerous,  and  others 
consisting  of  only  eight  or  ten  persons.     Many 
have  totally  disappeared  within  the  lattt  fifty  years, 
leaving  behind  them   no  other  vestige  of  their 
liaving  existed  than  their  name,  which  is  possibly 
preserved  by  a  river,  or  the  tract  of  land  which 
they  occupied.     This  great  depopulation  of  the 
Indian  nations  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
American  continent,  more  especially  among  those 
who  have  intercourse  with  tlie  European  settle- 
ments,   from    whence    they    procure    spirituous 
liquors,  or  catch  a  variety  of  diseases  of  which 
the  small- pox  has  proved  the  most  fatal.     Many 
nations  have  been  totally  exterminated  by  that 
disease  alone ;  and  when  1  was  in  Canada  in  the 
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spring  of  1808,  a  village  of  Mii»is»agaf,  n*tiding 
iietr  Kingston  in  the  U|>|)«r  Province,  wai  nearly 
depopulated  by  tlifi  »iiittlU|K)x ;  not  more  than 
twenty  eicapi'd  out  of  Ave  hundred.  The  cow> 
pox  hat  been  but  partially  introduced,  and  very 
few  of  the  Indians  li:ive  liecn  inoculated  with  it. 
It  ii  mthcr  lingular,  that  luch  an  adnnirable  pre- 
ventive of  the  variolous  disease  should  have  been 
•o  much  neglected  in  America,  where  the  latter 
commit!  such  dreadful  ruvAges. 

Tlie  more  remote  tiihci  appear  alio  to  decrease 
very  rapidly:  their  irregular  mo<le  of  living,  in 
which  they  will  lometimei  fast  for  days,  and 
afterwards  eat  enormously  ;  their  constant  ex- 
posure to  nil  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate,  and 
the  barbarou«  practice  of  destroying  a  ronsiderable 
|)ortion  of  their  otfspring  by  abortion,  or  taking 
away  the  lives  of  such  ns  are  sickly  and  deformed, 
must  tend  greatly  to  the  decreaie  uf  their  popu- 
lation. Their  passion  for  the  females  is  also  of 
that  cool,  phlegmatic  temiieramcnt,  that  their 
wives  do  not  often  labour  under  "  the  pleasing 
puttishment  that  notnen  bear^  and  the  laborious 
lives  which  most  of  them  lead  are  also  but  little 
calculated  to  promote  the  tender  passion.  The 
men  and  women  of  some  of  the  tril>es  have  a 
singular  method  of  administering  relief  to  each 
other  when  indis|)o»ed,  as  will  appear  by  the 
follomng  anecdote,  extracted  from  a  manuscript 
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journil  of  travail  •crmi  the  rocky  moiinUini  of 
the  NorUi-we»t  iu  1801. 

"June  I  nil,  our  guide,  a  Crce,  whoie  fi|)iritt 
liftd  viiibly  bt^uii  to  (iruop  ever  since  we  entered 
ihe  deAlet  of  thu  inoutitttiiit,  wa«  hist  night  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  wilh  *ome  rum,  to  keep 

him  hetirty  i  i  the  canse:  upon  thii  he  made  tthillt 
to  get  drunk  with  hi*  wile.  This  morning  lie 
complnint'd  liiat  hi»  head  and  ttoniach  were  out 
of  order,  nnd  nskvd  for. a  htlle  medicine;  whicli 
wat  given  him:  but  finding  it  (hd  him  neither 
good  nor  harm,  he  called  his  wife  to  him,  where 
he  was  tilting  amidst  us  at  a  iarfrc  Ore  we  had 
made  to  warm  ourselves*.  She  readdy  came*,  he 
asked  her  if  she  had  a  nharp  flint;  and  upon  her 
replying  she  had  not,  he  broke  one,  an<l  made  a 
lancet  of  it,  with  which  he  opened  a  vein  in  his 
wife's  arm,  sheassi^iting  him  with  great  good-will. 
Having  drawn  about  a  pint  of  blood  from  her,  in 
a  wooden  bowl,  to  our  astonishment  he  applied 
it  to  his  mouth  quite  warm,  and  drank  it  off; 
then  he  mixed  the  blood  that  adhered  to  the 
vessel  with  water,  by  way  of  cleansing  the  bowl, 
and  also  drank  that  ott'.  While  I  was  considering 
the  savageness  of  this  action,  one  of  our  men, 
with  indignation,  exclaimed  to  our  guide:  "I 
have  eaten  and  umoked  with  thee,  but  hencefor- 
ward thou  and  1  shall  not  smoke  and  eat  together. 
What,  drink  warm  from  the  vein  the  blood  of  thy 
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wife!**—"  Oh,  my  friend,**  laid  the  Inditn,  **  htre 
1  done  wront;  >  When  1  Hnd  my  itomach  out  of 
order,  the  wurm  blood  of  my  wife,  in  i;(>od  he»hh, 
refrethei  the  whole  of  my  btniy,  and  |jut»  me  to 
right! :  in  return,  when  ilie  i»  not  well,  I  draw 
blood  from  my  arm ;  ihu  drinks  it,  and  it  givea 
her  life  I  all  our  nation  do  the  same,  and  they  oil 
know  It  to  be  a  ^^hkI  medicme." 

About  twenty  years  a^o,  the  number  of  war- 
riors, or  Hghting  men,  belonging  to  all  the  North 
American  tribes  hitherto  di»covere<l,  was  calcu- 
lated at  6(),000,  and  the  total  number  of  souls  at 
500,000.  Since  then  many  of  those  nations  have 
decreased,  and  others  have  been  totally  annilii* 
lated.  As  the  European  inhabitants  of  America 
augment,  the  original  natives  diminish,  and  in 
the  course  of  time,  they  will  most  probably  be» 
come  extinct.  The  Indian  warrior  will  then  be 
known  only  in  name,  or  be  faintly  traced  in  the 
diluted  blood  of  his  civilized  posterity.  This  an- 
nihilation of  the  native  Indians  will  be  brought 
about  more  by  their  precarious  mode  of  living, 
the  extravagant  use  of  strong  liquors,  and  disease, 
than  by  civilization  or  intermarriage  with  the 
Euro|)eans;  though  the  settling  of  the  latter 
among  them  must  ever  be  considered  as  the  sole 
cause  of  their  present  diminution  and  ultimate 
extinction. 

Except  in  the  Jesuit  settlement  of  Paraguay, 
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N!l1e  profl;reN  hai  httn  made  in  their  convemioii 
•ither  fVom  ptganiiin  or  barbaritm.  Of  tlif  r.a* 
lure  of  that  leitlement  little  mor«  in  known,  than 
that  it  contittcd  of  an  immenie  population  yield- 
ing obedience  to  the  JetuitN,  who  erected  a  com- 
monwealth among  the  Indiant,  and  trained  them 
to  agriculture,  commerce,  nnd  the  arts.  In  North 
America  the  European  governments  have  been 
leit  lucceisful;  a  few  tribes  only  have  of  late  years 
been  brought  to  foiioke  their  erratic  and  precari- 
ous life,  for  the  more  certain  nnd  domestic  one  of 
agriculture.  These  people  live  chiefly  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  whose  government 
has  been  indefatigable  in  its  endeavours  to  make 
them  men  as  well  as  Christians, 

In  the  British  settlements  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  less  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to 
their  civilization  and  conversion,  than  to  main- 
tain their  friendship  and  alliance  for  political  pur- 
poses. Large  sums  are  yearly  ex|)ended  in  pre- 
sents, which  the  Indians  receive  more  as  their 
right  than  as  a  favour.  They  are  well  aware  that 
the  government  gives  them  those  things  only  to 
secure  their  services  in  case  of  war  with  the 
United  States;  they  therefore  consider  themselves 
under  no  obligation,  but  look  upon  the  presents 
as  a  retaining  fee,  which,  like  that  given  to  a 
counsellor,  is  to  keep  them  on  the  side  of  the 
donor  in  case  of  necessity;  and  whenever  the  gift 
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falU  short  of  their  expectationi,  they  exhibit  their 
diisatisfaotion  in  an  unequivocal  manner.  They 
will  often  atsume  a  threatening  tone  upon  those  oc* 
casions;  which  proves  the  precarious  tenure  upon 
which  their  adherence  to  us  is  founded,  and  how 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them,  in  the  event 
of  hostilities  between  England  and  the  United 
States. 

It  woald  be  therefore  more  to  the  interest  of 
the  British  provinces,  were  the  government  to 
follow  the  judicious  and  liberal  policy  of  the 
United  States ;  which,  by  civilizing  and  convert- 
ing the  Indian?,  and  establishing  them  in  well- 
organized  settlements,  meliorates  their  condition, 
and  attaches  them  more  closely  to  the  interest  of 
the  country  in  which  they  reside.  They  would 
thus  become  settled  and  domesticated  ;  and  by^ 
attending  to  agricultural  pursuits,  under  proper 
instructors,  they  would  procure  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  realize  property,  which  they  would  not 
afterwards  be  willing  to  quit  for  a  precarious 
existence  in  the  woods,  or  ruinous  and  destructive 
warfare.  If  they  ever  did  take  up  the  tomahawk, 
it  would  be  to  defend  their  property^  and  not  for 
the  purpope  of  procuring  scalps. 

It  may  be  said,  that  there  are  already  several 
domiciliated  villages  of  Indians  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada }  but  that  they  still  prefer  their 
wild  and  roving  life;    and,   except  when  they 
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return  from  the  chase  to  sell  their  furs,  few  of 
them  ever  inhabit  their  dwellings.  This  i^  cer* 
tainly  true;  but  the  proper  steps  have  never  been 
taken  to  create  in  thoxe  savages  a  domestic  spirit. 
The  French  government,  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  more  successful  in  its  attempts  than  the 
British  has  been.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  were, 
as  in  South  America,  possessd  of  all  the  zeal  and 
ability  necessary  for  accomplishing  so  important 
an  object,  and  at  the  period  of  the  conquest  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  collecting  together 
several  tribes,  and  converting  them  to  Christianity. 
From  the  exe.  lions  they  displayed  in  this  poli- 
tical as  well  as  religious  object  of  the  French 
government,  it  may  be  inferred  they  would  have 
proceeded  with  equal  talents,  and  allowing  for  the 
difference  of  views,  perhaps  with  as  much  success, 
as  their  brethren  in  Paraguay,  had  not  a  long  and 
destructive  warfare,  succeeded  by  the  loss  of  the 
colony,  disappoihted  their  hopes  and  expectations. 
The  Jesuits,  whose  order  as  it  then  existed 
under  the  regulation  of  the  British  government, 
was  to  cease  with  the  life  of  the  last  of  that  body, 
naturally  lost  their  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  a 
government  which  had  determined  upon  their 
annihilation,  and  consequently  neglected  the  im> 
portant  objects  that  had  before  occupied  their 
attention.  From  that  period,  the  domiciliated 
Indians,  whose  number  had  been  lessened  more 
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than  one- half  by  the  war,  were  little  thought  of. 
It  was  conceived  to  be  enough,  if  their  souls  were 
saved  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  their 
nakedness  covered  by  a  few  Protestant  blankets. 
Their  political,  civil,  and  moral  condition,  their 
manners,  customs,  habits,  and  disposition,  were 
left  to  their  own  care  and  management.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  instead  of  returning  to  their  agricultural  and 
domestic  pursuits,  they  launched  out  a^ain  into 
their  former  erratic  and  savage  life.  Their  chil- 
dren, whose  education  was  consequently  neglect- 
ed, followed  the  footsteps  of  their  parentiii,  and 
fell  into  the  same  barbarous  vices  and  debauchery. 
In  this  degenerated  state  we  find  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Indian  villages  in  Lower  Canada 
at  the  present  day-  Instead  of  following  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  the  arts,  they  roam  the 
woods  in  search  of  a  precari'Jis  subsistence.  The 
flesh  of  the  animals  which  tliev  kill  in  the  chase 
serves  them  for  food,  and  the  skins  to  procure 
rum.  They  visit  the  villages,  and  the  adjacent 
towns,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  dispose  of 
their  furs,  and  get  drunk  with  their  favourite 
beverage.  At  those  periods  they  will  perhaps 
attend  vvith  their  families  at  chapel,  dressed  in 
their  best  clothes,  on  Sundays ;  when  they  will 
kneel,  cross  thenigelves,  and  sing  hymns  in  the 
Indian  language,  with  appaipr.t  devotion;  but  the 
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rest  of  the  week  they  give  themselves  up  to  savage 
amusements,  to  indolence,  and  inebriation.  They 
may  then  be  seen  in  groups,  rambling  through  the 
streets  half  naked,  and  in  a  continual  state  of 
drunkenness;  exhibiting  an  emaciated,  wretched, 
and  forlorn  appearance,  equally  disgraceful  to 
civilized  society,  and  the  government  under 
which  they  live.  They  are  a  living  reproach  to 
the  European  inhabitants,  who,  in  taking  pos- 
session of  their  country,  have  introduced  among 
them  disease,  vice,  and  wretchedness,  instead  of 
Christian  virtue,  civilization,  and  happiness:  and 
were  it  not  for  the  inscrutable  measurcii  of  Divine 
Providence,  >n  which  good  often  arises  out  of  evil, 
the  discovery  of  America  might  be  deplored,  as  a 
circumstance  that  had  entailed  upon  the  inhabi«k 
tants,  both  of  the  old  &nd  new  hemispheres,  more 
misfortunes  than  blessings. 
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Face  of  Lower  Canada — ^Mountain  of  Quebec — 
Black  Lime  Slate — Minerals — Mineral  Springs 
~~Rock  Stones— 'Remarkable  Earthquake  of 
1663 — Particulars  translated  from  the  French 
Jesuits'  Journal — Dreadful  Night — Sickness  and 
Giu  ,jss  of  the  Head — Wreck  of  Nature — 
Forests  overturned — Springs  choked  up — Rivers 
lost — Violent  Shocks — Mountains  swaWneed  up 
— General  Devastation — New  Lakes  and  Islands 
—  Three  extraordinary  Circumstances — Won- 
derful Preservation — Extraordinary  Protection 
of  Divine  Providence — Natural  Curiosities-^ 
Falls  ofSaguenay — Montmorency  andCkaudiere 
— An  Excursion  up  the  River — Through  the 
Woods — Melancholy  Accident — Anecdote  of  two 
young  Ladies — Arrival  at  the  Falls  of  Chaudiere 
— The  Cataract — Return  to  Quebec — Rapids  of 
Richlieu — Cascades — Rapids  of  the  Cedars, 

The  face  of  Lower  Canada  is  remarkably  bold 
and  striking.  The  noble  river  St.  Lawrence, 
flowing  more  than  400  miles  between  high  lands 
and  lofty  mountains,  sometimes  divided  into 
channels  by  large  islands,  and  at  other  times  inter- 
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sected  by  clusters  of  small  ones ;  numerous  rapid 
streams  rolling  from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
breaking  over  steep  precipices,  and  mingling  their 
waters  with  the  grand  river ;  its  bold  and  rugged 
shores,  lofty  eminences,  and  sloping  valleys,  co- 
vered with  the  umbrageous  foliage  of  immense 
forests,  or  interspersed  with  the  cultivated  settle- 
ments of  the  inhabitants,  present  altogether  to  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  a  succession  of  the  most 
sublime  and  picturesque  objects  that  imagination 
can  conceive. 

Beyond  the  Rapids  of  Richlieu,  which  ar.  i- 
tuated  about  400  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  country  assumes  a  more  level 
aspect:  the  mountains  retire  to  the  north  and 
south  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  leaving  all  that 
part  of  Canada  extending  to  the  south-west  and 
north-east  an  almost  interminable  flat.  Frozen 
oceans,  gulfs,  and  bays ;  immense  lakes  and  wiU 
dernesses,  diversified  at  times  by  chains  of  enor- 
mous mountains,  constitute  the  features  of  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  British  settlements  in  North 
Anierica,  which  extend  from  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor to  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,;  and  to  the  northward,  beyond  the  Arctic 
Circle. 

The  mountain  on  which  Quebec  is  built,  and 
the  high  lands  for  several  miles  along  the  St. 
Lawrence,  consist  chiefly  of  black  lime  slate.    A 
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few  mountatnt  in  the  neighbourhood  are  com- 
posed of  a  gray  stone ;  but  they  for  the  most 
part  stand  on  a  bed  of  lime  slate.  AlK)ut  a  yard 
from  the  surface,  this  slate  is  quite  compact,  and 
without  any  cracks,  so  that  one  cannot  perceive 
it  is  a  slate,  its  laminse  being  imperceptible.  It 
lies  in  strata,  which  vary  from  three  or  four  to 
twenty  inches  thick  and  upwards.  In  Quebec 
the  strata  lie  in  some  parts  diagonally,  in  others 
almost  perpendicular,  but  none  horizontally;  and 
bear  every  mark  of  having  been  violently  agitated 
by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  which  must  have 
shaken  the  mountain  to  its  very  foundation. 
Whether  or  not  it  lost  its  horizontal  direction  by 
the  earthquake  of  1663,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  ascertain. 

In  the  unpaved  streets  of  Quebec  this  slaty 
stone  strikes  out  in  corners  at  the  surface,  and 
injures  the  shoes  extremely.  The  narrow  crevices 
between  the  shivers,  which  are  very  thin,  ai*e 
commonly  filled  with  a  fibrous  white  gypsum : 
the  larger  cracks  are,  in  particular  parts  of  the 
rock,  filled  up  with  the  transparent  quartz  crys- 
tals which  I  have  before  mentioned.  The  largest 
I  have  met  with  were  about  two  inches  in  length, 
and  three  ov  four  in  circumference;  but,  in  ge- 
neral, they  are  extremely  small,  and  many  resem- 
ble well  cut  polished  diamonds.  A  sort  of  black 
or  gray  spar  is  also  frequently  met  with  in  the 
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rock.  Most  of  the  old  houses  are  built  of  the 
lime  slate;  but  it  shivers  into  thin  pieces  on  the 
outside,  after  being  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
time:  the  masons,  however,  have  a  particular 
manner  of  placing  the  pieces  of  stone,  which 
prevents  them  from  cracking,  except  a  little  on 
the  outside.  The  new  public  buildings,  fortifi- 
cations, and  many  of  the  private  houses  belong- 
ing to  the  gentry  at  (Quebec,  have  of  late  years 
been  built  with  the  gray  stone,  which  has  a  light 
and  handsome  appearance,  and  is  of  a  more  du- 
rable nature. 

The  mountains  and  high  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  'Quebec,  and  for  many  miles  below,  consist  of 
different  species  of  the  lime  slate,  and  of  the  gray 
rock  or  limestone,  more  or  less  impregnated  with 
gray  and  black  glimmer  and  quartz,  fibrous 
gypsum,  and  pierre  au  calumet.  1  he  latter  has 
received  its  name  from  the  French,  who,  as  well 
as  the  Indians,  frequently  use  it  for  the  heads  of 
their  calumets  or  tobacco  pipes.  It  is  a  lime- 
stone of  rather  a  soft  though  compact  texture, 
and  may  be  ci^t  with  a  knife. 

Iron,  copper,  and  lead  ore  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Lower  Canada,  though  not  to  any 
very  great  extent.  Iron  is  most  abundant,  and 
has  been  discovered  chiefly  on  the  north  side  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  about  Batiscan  and  Three  Rivers. 
It  was  formerly  believed  that  a  silver  mine  existed 
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near  St.  Paul's  Bay,  about  54  milei  below  Quebco, 
on  the  north  shore,  several  pieces  of  ore  having 
been  discovered,  which  resembled  that  metal :  it 
lias  since  been  found  to  consiwt  only  of  lead,  which 
Nes  in  veins  in  a  mountain  of  gray  stone. 

No  very  important  discoveries  have  hitherto 
been  made  in  the  mineral  world  of  Lower  Canada; 
though  in  that,  as  well  as  in  every  other  branch 
of  natural  history,  there  is  sutticient,  in  that 
country,  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  phtlo»o< 
pher.  Some  mineral  tiprin;^s  have  been  discovered 
in  different  parts  of  the  province:  one  or  two 
were  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Three  Rivers, 
but  are  now  either  lost  or  remain  unnoticed. 
Another  was  discovered  in  the  suburb  of  St.  John, 
just  without  the  walls  of  Quebec:  this  has  been 
kept  open  for  several  years,  and  belongs  to  an  old 
French  woman,  who  has  a  small  house  adjoining 
it.  Muny  of  the  gentry,  I  understand,  walk  out 
to  this  house  in  the  summer  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  drink  the  waters,  which  are 
reckoned  extremely  salubrious :  they  are  almost 
tasteless,  but  have  a  very  unpleasant  sulphureous 
smell. 

Several  excellent  springs  of  fresh  water  gush 
out  of  various  parts  of  the  rock.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  chiefly  use  the  river  water,  though  it 
is  not  reckoned  very  healthful  in  winter.  I  do 
not  recollect  seeing  a  pump  at  Quebec,  nor  of 
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hetring  thnt  tliere  it  one  in  the  town ;  yet  wells 
might  be  easily  dug  in  the  rocic,  and  water  might 
be  obtained  in  many  places  for  the  use  of  the 
people,  where  it  now  runs  to  waste.  The  water 
is  conveyed  in  barrels  fiorri  the  river  to  all  parts 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  towns  by  the  carters, 
who  charge  sixjience  or  eightpence  per  barrel  ao« 
cording  to  the  di»tunce. 

In  dilferent  parts  of  the  rc/untry,  and  parti* 
cularly  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  are  to  be  found 
stones  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  lying  scattered 
in  the  fields,  meadows,  and  plains.  Some  of 
them  measure  nine  or  ten  feet  in  circumferencci 
and  from  three  to  four  feet  high;  but  I  have  met 
with  many  considerably  larger.  They  are  mostly 
of  a  gray  colour,  round  shajied,  and  of  a  very 
close  and  hard  substance,  impregnated  with  black, 
red,  and  white  glimmer  and  spar.  They  lie  upon 
the  soil,  having  no  connexion  with  any  rock  or 
bed  of  stone;  and  a  [jerson  cannot  view  them 
without  asking  himself  the  question.  How,  and  in 
what  manner,  came  such  large  masi^es  of  stone 
there?  It  was  upon  one  of  these  stones  that 
General  Wolfe  is  said  to  have  breathed  his 
last. 

The  earthquake  of  1 663  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  phaenomena  that  has  happened  in 
North  America,  or  perhaps  any  part  of  the 
globe,  within  the  memory  of  man.    It  continued 
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upward*  of  »ix  niouthN,  with  more  or  leia  violt;nee, 
during  which  iMriod  it  oveiturnrd  a  chain  of  free- 
■totie  moulUaiM^  .u  Upp«r  Ctinada  of  more  than 
900  miles  in  length,  and  Uvpll«^(i  it  with  the 
plain.  In  Lower  Canada  it  rttiined  tevera)  rivers 
to  change  their  coumc :  nud  the  mountains  in 
the  vicinity,  and  for  several  miles  below  Quebec, 
were  split  aud  rent  in  'Ji  anost  extraordinary 
manner;  several  were  overturned,  or  » wallowed 
up,  and  tome  were  even  lilted  from  their  foun- 
dations and  plunged  into  the  rivers,  where  they 
ftfterwtrda  became  islands.  To  the  northward  of 
Quebec  there  is  a  tnoimtun  w(ii(  !i  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  a  volcano.  Its  summit 
js  covered  with  seven  or  ei^lit  inches  of  mossy 
substance,  under  which  are  stones  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  granite  impregnated  with  iron  ore,  and 
blackened  by  the  eHects  of  Are.  The  stones 
which  are  most  burnt  dp  not  lie  at  the  summit, 
but  at  a  certain  depth,  and  there  arises  a  warm 
vapour  from  the  spot,  suflit  ient  to  melt  the  snow 
as  it  falls.  It  is  singular  that  '  >  crater  has  been 
hitherto  discovered,  thoii<Th,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  stones,  there  is  no  doubt  of  q\m:  having  for- 
meriy  existed :  it  was,  most  probaMy,  filled  up  or 
totally  destroyed  by  the  earthqua'  o. 

As  the  particulars  of  that  remarkable  event  are 
little  known,  and  have  never  yet,  I  believe,  been 
iiublished  in  the  English  language,  I  have  made  a 
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trannlHtion  from  the  journal  of  the  Fr«>nch  J«»uitt 
of  ^uebfjc,  ail  extract  of  uliicli  I  procured  in  thtt 
city.  The  account  wit  written  loon  after  the 
caithqUHke  hud  cuaied,  and  i«  remorkable  for  the 
antiquity  of  iti  lan^uuire  an<'  >rtho^raphv.  The 
erfiH'tN  of  that  uiiprtcfdeiited  evfut  are  described 
in  rather  ^h)vvin|i;  colours,  is  mi)i;ht  naturally  be 
expected  from  the  peo[)le  who  witneyicd  them, 
and  wlione  imai^iiintion*  were  yet  heatf^d  with 
luch  di  iidful  srt>ne.'<,  and  the  alarudng  sentations 
tlit'v  must  have  produced.  Uut  there  does  not 
app'^ar  to  be  any  exajj^trution  of  the  facts,  which 
an-  ^  ongly  corroborated  by  the  appearance  of 
^he  uiounlaius  and  rivers  at  the  present  day. 

EAUniOUAKK  OFi6'6*3. 

*  It  was  on  the  5th  of  February,  l66'3,  about 
half-pu»t  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  that  a  great 
rusiiinp;  noise  was  heard  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  Canada.  Ths  noi^e  caused  the  people 
to  run  out  of  their  houses  into  the  streets,  as  if 
their  habitations  had  been  on  (ire;  but  instead 
of  flames  and  smoke,  they  were  surprised  to  see 
the  walls  reeling  backwards  unci  forwards,  and  the 
stones  inoving  as  if  they  had  been  detached  from 
each  other.  The  bells  sounded  by  the  re|)eated 
•hocks.  The  roofs  of  the  buildings  bent  down, 
first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  otl)er.  The 
limbers,  rafters,  and  plunks  cra(ked.     The  earth 
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Irembted  violently,  and  caused  the  itakea  of  the 
palisadei  and  palings  to  danne,  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  been  incredible  had  we  not  .actually 
teen  it  in  several  places. 

'  It  was  at  this  moment  that  every  one  ran  out 
of  doors.  I'hen  were  to  be  seen  animals  flying 
in  all  directions ;  children  crying  and  screaming 
in  the  streets;  men  and  women,  seized  with 
afiright,  stood  horror  struck  with  the  dreadful 
scene  before  them,  unable  to  move,  and  ignorant 
where  to  fly  for  refuge  from  the  tottering  walls 
and  trembling  earth,  which  threatened  every  in- 
stant to  crush  them  to  death,  or  sink  them  into  a 
profound  and  immeasurable  abyss. 

'  Some  threw  themselves  on  their  knees  in  the 
snow,crosfiing  their  breasts,  and  calling  upon  their 
saints  to  relieve  them  from  the  dangers  with  which 
they  were  surrounded.  Others  passed  the  rest  of 
this  dreadful  night  in  prayer ;  for  the  earthquake 
ceased  not,  but  continued  at  short  intervals  with 
a  certain  undulating  impulse  resembling  the 
waves  of  the  ocean ;  and  the  same  qualmish  sen- 
sation, or  sickness  at  the  stomach,  was  felt  during 
the  shocks  as  is  experienced  in  a  vessel  at  sea. 

*  The  violence  of  the  earthquake  was  greatest 
in  the  forests,  where  it  appeared  as  if  there  was  a 
battle  raging  between  the  trees;  for  not  only  their 
branches  were  destroyed,  but  even  their  trunks 
are  said  to  have  been  detached  from  their  places 
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knd  clashed  agtinst  each  other  with  inconceivable 
violence  and  confusion ;  so  much  so,  that  the  In* 
dians,  in  their  figurative  manner  of  speaking, 
declared  that  all  the  forests  were  drunk, 

*  The  war  also  seemed  to  be  carried  on  between 
the  mountains;  some  of  which  were  torn  from 
their  beds,  and  thrown  upon  others,  leaving  im- 
mense chasms  iil  the  places  from  whence  they 
had  issued,  and  the  very  trees  with  which  they 
were  covered  sunk  down,  leaving  only  their  tops 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth :  others  were  com- 
pletely overturned,  their  branches  buried  in  the 
earth,  and  the  roots  only  remained  above  ground. 

'  During  this  general  wreck  of  nature,  the  ice, 
upwards  of  six  feet  thick,  was  rent  and  thrown 
up  in  large  pieces;  and  from  the  openings  in 
many  parts  there  issued  thick  clouds  of  smoke, 
or  fountains  of  dirt  and  sand,  which  spouted  up 
to  a  very  considerable  height.  The  springs  were 
either  choked  up,  or  impregnated  with  sulphur. 
Many  rivers  were  totally  lost;  others  were  di- 
verted from  their  course,  and  their  waters  entirely 
porrupted.  Some  of  them  became  yellow ,  others 
redy  and  the  great  river  of  St.  Lawrence  appeared 
entirely  white,  as  far  down  as  Tadoussac.  This 
extraordinary  phsenomenon  must  astonish  those 
who  know  the  size  of  the  river,  and  the  immense 
body  of  water  in  various  parts,  which  must  have 
required  such  an  abundance  of  mutter  to  whiten  it. 
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*  They  write  from  Moiitreali  that  during  the 
earthquake  they  plainly  saw  the  ttaket  of  the 
picketing,  or  palisades,  jump  up,  as  if  they  had 
been  dancing;  that  of  two  doors  in  the  same 
room,  one  opened  and  the  other  shut  of  their 
own  accord  }  that  the  chimneys  and  tops  of  the 
houses  bent  like  the  branches  of  trees  agitated  by 
the  wind ;  that  when  they  went  to  walk,  they 
felt  the  earth  following  them,  and  rising  at  every 
step  they  took;  sometimes  striking  against  the 
sole  of  the  foot  and  other  things,  in  a  yery  forcif 
ble  and  surprising  manner. 

'  From  Three  Rivers  they  write,  that  the  6rs| 
shock  was  the  most  violent,  and  commenced  with^ 
a  noise  resembling  thunder.  The  houses  were 
agitated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tops  of  trees 
during  a  tempest,  wilh  a  noise  as  if  fire  was 
crackling  in  the  garrets. 

*  The  first  shock  lasted  half  an  hour,  or  rather 
better,  though  its  greatest  force  was  properly  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  we  believe 
there  was  not  a  single  shock  which  did  not  cause 
the  earth  to  open  more  or  less.  As  for  the  rest, 
we  have  remarked,  that  though  this  earthquake 
continued  almost  without  intermission,  yet  it  was 
not  always  of  an  equal  violence.  Sometimes  it 
was  like  the  pitching  of  a  large  vessel  which 
dragged  heavily  at  her  anchors ;  and  it  was  this 
motion  which  occasioned  many  to  have  a  giddi- 
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MM  in  their  heidi,  and  quaYihinhneM  at  their 
•tomachs.  At  other  timet  the  motion  was  hur- 
ried and  irregular,  creating  sudden  jerks,  some  of 
which  were  extremely  violent;  hut  the  most  com- 
mon was  a  slight  tremulous  motion,  which  occurred 
frequently,  with  little  noise.  n^ 

'  Many  of  the  French  inhabitants  and  Indians, 
who  were  eye-witnesses  to  the  scene,  state,  that  a 
great  way  up  the  river  of  *  Trois  Rivieres,*  about 
eighteen  miles  below  Quebec,  the  hills  which 
bordered  the  river  on  either  side,  and  which  were 
of  a  prodigious  height,  were  torn  from  their  foun- 
dations, and  plunged  into  the  river,  causing  it  to 
change  its  courscj  and  spread  itself  over  a  large 
tract  of  land  recently  cleared :  the  broken  earth 
mixed  with  the  waters,  and  for  several  months 
changed  the  colour  of  the  great  river  St.  Law- 
rence, into  which  that  of  '  Trois  Rivieres*  disem- 
bogued  itself. 

*  In  the  course  of  this  violent  convulsion  of 
nature,  lakes  appeared  where  none  ever  existed 
before;  mountains  were  overthrown,  swallowed 
up  by  the  gaping  earth,  or  precipitated  into  adja- 
cent rivers,  leaving  in  their  place  frightful  chasms 
or  level  plains.  Falls  and  rapids  were  changed 
into  gentle  streams,  and  gentle  streams  into  falls 
and  rapids.  Rivers  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
sought  other  beds,  or  totally  disappeared.  The 
earth  and  the  mountains  were  violently  split  and 
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rant  in  innumertble  placet,  crtating  chasms  and 
previpicM  whose  depths  have  never  yet  been  as- 
certained. Such  devastation  was  also  occasioned 
in  the  woods,  that  more  than  a  thousand  acres  in 
our  neighbourhood  were  completely  overturned ; 
and  where,  but  a  short  time  before,  nothing  met 
the  eye  but  one  immense  forest  of  trees,  now  were 
to  be  seen  extensive  cleared  lands  apparently  just 
turned  up  by  the  plough. 

'At  Tadoussac  (about  150  miles  below  Que- 
bec on  the  north  shore)  the  effect  of  the  earth- 
quake was  not  less  violent  than  in  other  places ; 
and  such  a  heavy  shower  of  volcanic  ashes  fell  in 
that  neighbourhood,  particularly  in  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  that  the  waters  were  as  violently  agi- 
tated as  during  a  tempest. 

'  Near  St.  Paurs  Bay  (about  50  miles  below 
Quebec,  on  the  north  shore)  a  mountain  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  in  circumference,  situated  oi^ 
the  shore  of  the  '^':.  Lawrence,  was  precipitated 
into  the  river:  but,  as  if  it  had  only  made  a 
plunge,  it  rose  from  the  bottom,  and  became  a 
small  island,  forming,  with  the  shore,  a  conve- 
nient harbour  well  sheltered  from  all  winds. 
Lower  down  the  river,  towards  Point  Allottettes, 
an  entire  forest  of  considerable  extent  wos  loosened 
from  the  main  land,  and  slid  into  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  where  the  trees  took  fresh  root  in  the 
water. 
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'  Hiert  ire  three  c  ircamttaneca,  however,  which 
have  rendered  this  ettraordinary  earthqueke  par- 
ticularly remarkable.  The  ^r«l  ia  it<  duration, 
it  having  continued  from  February  to  August, 
that  if  to  say,  more  than  »ix  months  almost  without 
intermission  /  It  is  true,  the  shocks  were  not  al- 
ways equally  violent.  In  several  places,  as  towards 
the  mountains  behind  Quebec,  the  thundering 
noise  and  trembling  motion  continued  successively 
Ibr  a  considerable  time.  In  others,  as  towards 
Tadouisac,  the  shocks  continued  generally  for  two 
or  three  days  at  a  time  with  much  violence.       ^ 

'  The  second  circumstance  relates  to  the  extent 
of  this  earthquake,  which  we  believe  was  univer- 
sal throughout  the  whole  of  New  France,  for  we 
learn  that  it  was  felt  from  L'lale  Perc^e  and  Gasp^, 
which  are  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, to  beyond  Montreal*,  as  also  in  New 
'England,  Acadia,  and  other  places  more  remote. 
As  far  as  it  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  this 
earthquake  extended  more  than  600  miles  in 
length  and  about  300  in  breadth.  Hence, 
180,000  square  miles  of  land  were  convulsed  on 
the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  moment. 

*  The  third  circumstance  (which  appears  the 

*  It  appears  from  this,  that  the  Jesuits  at  Quebec  had  not 
then  received  any  account  of  the  devastation  which  the  earth- 
quake had  coraoiitted  in  Upper  Canada,  and  of  course  were 
unacquainted  with  i^  real  extent. 
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most  remarkabttf  of  til)  regardi  the  extraordintry 
protection  of  Divine  Providence,  which  hat  beea 
extended  to  ut,  and  oar  habitatioiia  t  for  we  hav« 
Men  near  ui  the  large  openings  and  chaima  which 
the  earthquake  occasioned,  and  the  prodigiottt 
extent  of  country  which  has  been  either  totally 
lost  or  hideously  convulsed,  withoui  our  iMtng 
§ith8r  maitt  t&oMan,  or  chUdf  or  wen  having  a  hair 
qf  their  head  touched,* 

Few  natural  curiosities  are  to  be  found  in 
Lower  Canada,  except  rapids,  cascades,  and  fklls. 
Among  the  latter,  those  of  Saguenay,  Montmo- 
rency, and  Chaudiere  are  the  chief.  The  river 
Saguenay  is  situated  obout  the  entrance  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  on  the  north  shore,  and  the  falls  are 
about  90  miles  up  the  river.  They  are  50  feet 
high,  and  remarkable  for  the  immense  sheet  of 
water  which  breaks  over  the  rocks,  and  preci- 
pitates itself  with  amazing  velocity  into  the  River 
St.  Lawrence,  where  it  causes  a  strong  eddy  or 
current  that  frequently  carries  a  vessel  out  of  ito 
course. 

The  fall  of  Montmorency,  which  is  situated 
about  eight  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Quebec, 
derives  its  el^nt  and  miyestic  appearance  more 
from  its  height  than  from  the  body  of  water  that 
flows  over  the  precipice.  According  to  the  most 
accurate  computation,  it  is  360  feet  high  and  80 
feet  wide.     Its  breadth  is,  however,  increased  or 
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diminiihtd,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water 
•upphed  by  the  river,  which  it  a  narrow  itream 
and  in  many  parts  extremely  thallow.  In  tpring 
and  autumn,  when  the  melting  of  the  tnow,  or 
much  rain,  iwelli  the  current,  the  fall  ii  increased, 
and  is  seen  at  those  periods  to  great  advantage.  In 
winter  but  a  small  portion  of  the  fall  is  visible,  in 
consequence  of  the  cones  of  ice  which  are  formed 
by  the  rising  spray,  and  intercept  the  view,  nearly 
half  way  up. 

The  river  Montmorency  falls  between  a  large 
cleft  in  the  mountain,  which  appears  to  have  beeii 
formed  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  The 
waters  thus  precipitate  themselves  into  a  kind  of 
basin,  upwards  of  300  yards  wide,  many  parts  of 
which  are  fordable  towards  the  entrance  at  low 
waters  but  under  the  fall  there  is  an  immense 
chasm.  The  mountain  consists  of  the  black  lime 
slate,  which  as  it  becomes  exposed  to  the  air  con- 
tinually moulders  away.  Near  the  summit  of  the 
falls,  the  banks  of  the  cleft  are  ornamented  with 
a  variety  of  shrubs,  fir-treer,  id  other  evergreens, 
whose  dark  foliage  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  fall,  and  gives  to  the 
tout  ensemble  a  pleasing  and  romantic  appearance. 
The  fall  of  Montmorency  has,  however,  more  of 
the  elegant  and  beautiful  in  it,  than  of  the  "awfully 
grand,  or  wonderfully  sublime.*' 

While  I  remained  at  Quebec,  I  toolc  the  op- 
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portonity  of  Tisitini^  tHe  fallt  of  Ch»odicyt,  which 
in  my  opinion  are  far  fuperior  to  that  of  Mont- 
mortnry.  Th«y  are  wituatod  about  nine  mi  let 
above  Quebec  on  the  oppoaite  shore,  and  about 
three  or  four  miles  bacic  from  the  river  8t.  Law- 
rence, into  which  the  river  Chaudiere  diiembof^uet 
itielf.  The  excursion  to  Chaudiere  was  accom- 
panied with  much  more  diffiouhy  than  that  to 
Montmorency,  being  obliged  to  penetrate  upwards 
of  five  miles  through  a  thick  wood,  in  which  the 
path  was  not  discernible  without  a  guide* 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  Hawdon,  the  present 
storekeeper-general  of  the  Indipn  department, 
and  Lieutenant  Burke  of  the  100th  regiment, 
1  left  Quebec  one  fine  morning  in  the  month  of 
August,  I8O7,  in  a  birch  canoe,  conducted  by 
two  Indians  from  the  opposite  camp.  We  had 
applied  to  our  friend  the  chief  for  his  services ; 
but  he  being  busily  engaged  in  ihe  camp,  he  re- 
commended two  young  Indians  of  the  Mickmack 
tribe,  who  were  brothers,  as  very  steady  sober 
characters :  we  hired  them,  and  had  no  reason  to 
repent  it,  for  tluy  behaved  extremely  well,  and 
during  the  whole  day  would  drink  nothing  but 
water.  The  eldest,  who  was  not  more  than  36, 
declared  his  abhorrence  of  all  spirituous  liquors, 
and  assured  us,  that  neither  he  nor  hia  brother 
ever  accustomed  themselves  to  take  any.  By 
this  I  perceived  they  had  adopted  tlie  excellent 
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eiaoiple  of  their  chief)  and  I  mention  thii  trait 
in  the  Indian  character  at  a  very  great  novelty  i 
•o  extremely  rare  it  it  to  meet  with  any  who  do 
not  give  themielvet  up  to  inebriation.  The  eldett 
Indwn  tpoke  Englith  remarkably  well.    He  re- 
tided,  he  taid,  nearSt.  John*t  in  New  Bruntwick, 
and  patted  the  greatett  part  of  hit  time  in  that 
town.    He  teeoned  to  be  poitetted  of  at  much 
modetty  at  aobriety ;  for  our  friend  Burke,  having 
joked  him  rather  freely  about  lying  in  the  tame 
tent  with  the  young  tquawt,  he  became  very 
leriout,  and  told  him  that  it  wat  not  good  to  talk 
of  tuch  thingt.    The  manner  in  which  we  tat  in 
the  canoe  wat  curiout  enough  to  an  European 
accustomed  to  boatt  with  good  teatt  in  them. 
The  youngett  Indian  knelt  down  at  the  head  of 
the  canoe,  and  paddled  either  on  the  right  or  left, 
at  the  current  required.    Mr.  Hawdon  tat  next 
at  the  bottom,  with  hit  legt  extended.     I  tat  at 
close  to  him  at  pottible,  with  my  legt  on  each 
side  of  him  ;  and  Lieutenant  Burke  behind  me, 
with  hit  legs  extended  on  my  tidet.    The  other 
Indian  knelt  down  in  the  ttem  of  the  canoe,  and 
with  hit  paddle  iteered  or  impelled  it  forward. 

Having  arrived  at  a  tmall  bay,  into  which  the 
river  Chaudiere  empties  itself,  and  mingles  its 
watert  with  thoee  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  we  disem- 
barked, hauled  the  canoe  upon  the  beach,  and 
proceeded  up  a  steep  clifT  that  led  to  the  houte 
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of  the  gukle,  which  wm  lituited  aboitt  •  milt  In 
the  wood.  Thii  pert  of  the  country  is  but  thinly 
lettled  by  the  Cenadisni;  And  from  the  rough 
•tate  of  their  farm*,  and  the  half  cleared  landi 
adjoining,  it  hat  a  wild  romantic  appearance. 

We  found  the  guide  at  home;  and  followed  by 
our  two  Indiana,  who  were  alio  detiroua  of  Meing 
the  falU,  we  entered  a  very  narrow  path  in  a 
thick  wood  composed  of  almost  every  ipfciet  and 
variety  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  season  of  the 
year  was  well  adapted  for  our  excursion,  as  the 
musquito,  sand-flies,  and  other  disagreeable  in- 
sects, had  all  disappeared;  the  cold  mornings 
and  evenings  ha\'>ig  palsied  their  limbs,  and 
driven  them  into  their  retreats.  The  plums, 
blackberries,  raspberries,  and  other  wild  fruit, 
though  nearly  on  the  decline,  were  yet  in  consi- 
derable abundance,  and  often  tempted  some  of 
our  party  to  stop  ond  gather  them.  Fortunately, 
none  of  us  ever  lost  sight  of  our  guide,  or  the 
consequences  might  have  been  fatal. 

A  melancholy  instance  of  this  occurred  a  fetv 
years  ago,  in  which  the  captain  of  a  ship,  who 
had  accompanied  a  party  to  see  the  falls,  wa* 
lost  in  the  woods  on  his  return  home,  and 
perished!  It  is  supposed  that  he  had  stopped 
behind  to  gather  fruit,  by  which  means  he  lost 
sight  of  the  rest  of  the  comfHiny,  who  had  gone 
on  before  with   the  guide.      As  soon  as  they 
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niiiMd  him,  they  ihouteU  and  IioIImU  m  loud 
•I  they  could,  but  to  no  |)ur|ioiie ;  th«y  then  turned 
beck  e  considcrtble  way,  but  could  neither  tee 
nor  hcer  any  thing  of  him.  The  next  day  parties 
of  Indiani  were  dit|Mtchcd  in  all  directions,  but 
they  returned  with  ai  little  lUCceM  (  and  it  was 
not  till  fome  monthi  afterwardi  that  hit  skeleton 
was  found,  by  which  it  appeared  that  he  had  wan* 
dered  a  mile  or  two  from  the  right  path,  which  ii 
•o  extremely  narrow  ai  to  admit  only  one  per- 
son to  walk  along  at  a  time,  and  therefore  easily 
missed. 

It  is  a  dangf>rous  experiment  to  wander  care- 
lessly in  the  woodn  in  Canada  without  a  guide,  or 
a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  paths ;  and  in- 
stances have*  occurred  of  people  periihing  even 
within  a  small  distance  of  their  own  habitations. 
A  few  years  ago  two  young  ladies  who  were  on 
a  visit  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Nicholsi  Montour, 
formerly  of  i\w  North-west  Company,  and  who 
then  resided  at  Point  du  Lac,  near  Three  Riven, 
strolled  into  the  w^s  at  the  back  of  the  house 
one  morning  after  breakfast,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
galing themselves  with  the  strawberries  and  other 
fruit  which  grew  abundantly  there,  and  were  then 
in  great  perfection.  One  of  them  had  an  amusing 
novel  in  her  hand,  which  she  read  to  the  other ; 
and  so  interested  were  they  with  the  story,  and 
the  scenery  around  them,  that  they  never  thought 
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of  returning  to  dinner.  In  thit  mtnner  they 
strolled  delightfully  along,  tometimes  wrapt  up 
in  the  charms  of  the  novel,  and  at  other  timet 
stopping  to  gather  the  fruit  which  lay  luxuriantly 
scattered  beneath  their  feet,  or  hnng  in  clusters 
over  their  heads,  when  the  declining  sun  at  length 
warned  them  that  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon. 
They  now  began  to  think  of  returning ;  but  un- 
fortunately they  had  wandered  from  the  path, 
and  knew  not  which  way  to  go.  The  sun,  which 
an  hour  betbre  might  have  afforded  them  some 
assistance,  was  now  obscured  by  the  lofty  trees  of 
the  forest;  and  aa  the  evenhig  closed  in,  they  found 
themselves  yet  more  bewildered.  i 

In  the  most  distracted  state  they  wandered 
about  among  the  shrubs  and  underwood  of  the 
forest,  wringing  their  hands,  and  crying  most 
bitterly  at  their  melancholy  situation.  Their 
clothes  were  nearly  torn  off  their  backs ;  and 
their  hair  hung  in  a  dishevelled  manner  upon  their 
necks.  In  this  wretched  condition  they  wandered 
till  nearly  dark,  when  they  came  up  to  a  small 
hut :  their  hearts  beat  high  at  the  sight,  but  it 
was  empty !  They  were,  however,  glad  to  take 
refuge  in  it  for  the  night,  to  shelter  them  from 
the  heavy  dews  of  the  forest  which  were  then 
falling.  They  collected  a  quantity  of  leaves,  with 
which  they  made  a  bed,  and  lay  down :  but  they 
could  not  sleep,  and  spent  the  night  in  unavailing 
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tftrs  aod  reproaches  at  their  own  carelessnesi. 
They  however  at  tiroes  endeavoured  to  console 
each  other  with  the  hope  that  people  would  be 
di?>patched  by  Mr.  Montour  in  search  of  them. 
The  next  morning,  therefore,  they  wisely  kept 
within  the  hut,  or  went  out  only  to  gather  fruit  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  appetite.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  day  they  heard  the  Indian  yell  in  the  woods, 
but  were  afraid  to  call  out,  or  stir  from  the  hut, 
not  knowing  whether  they  might  be  sent  in  search 
of  them,  or  were  a  party  of  strange  Indians  into 
whose  hands  they  did  not  like  to  trust  them- 
selves. 

A  second  night  was  passed  in  the  same  forlorn 
state ;  though,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  one  of 
them  became  more  composed,  and,  in  some  mea- 
sure, even  reconciled  to  her  situation  ;  which, 
deplorable  as  it  was,  and  uncertain  when  they 
might  be  relieved  from  it,  she  regarded  as  a  ro» 
mantic  adventure,  and  the  following  morning, 
with  great  composure,  staid  in  the  hut  and  read 
her  novel:  the  other,  however,  gave  herself  up 
to  despair,  and  sat  upon  the  bed  of  leaves,  crying 
and  bewailing  her  unhappy  fate.  In  this  state 
they  were  discovered  about  noon  by  a  party  of 
Indians,  who  had  been  sent  out  after  them,  and 
whose  yell  had  been  heard  by  the  young  ladies 
the  preceding  evening.  Their  joy  at  being  re- 
lieved from  such  an  alarming  situation  may  be 
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more  easily  conceived  than  described,  and  was 
only  equalled  by  the  pleasure  which  their  return 
gave  to  Mr.  Montour  and  his  family,  who  had 
almost  given  them  up  as  lost,  having  been  absent 
nearly  three  days,  and  wandered  several  miles 
from  the  house. 

To  return  to  our  excursion :   we  proceeded 
through  the  forest  as  fast  as  the  small  shrubs  and 
brushwood  which  obstructed  the  path  would  per- 
mit i  and  1  often  got  some  severe  cuts  in  my  face 
with  the  boughs  that  sprung  back,  as  those  be- 
fore me  pushed  them  aside.    Sometimes  when 
1  thought  I  was  stepping  upon  the  substantial 
.trunk  of  a  large  tree,  that  had  fallen  across  the 
path,  I  have  sunk  knee  deep  in  dust  and  rotten 
wood ;  at  other  times  I  was  over  my  boots  in  a 
swamp  or  a  rivulet,  which  we  were  often  obliged 
to  wade  through.    At  length,  after  a  fatiguing 
walk  of  an  hour,  we  arrived  at  the  falls,  which 
I  must  confess  amply  repaid  me  for  my  trouble. 
The  season  had  been  dry,  and  there  was  less  water 
in  the  river  than  usual ;  but  so  far  from  lessening 
the  beauty  of  the  falls,  they  appeared  to  me  to  be 
exhibited  to  more  advantage  than  when  the  vast 
fragments  of  rock,  which  now  appeared  in  sight, 
were  enveloped  by  a  lai^e  body  of  water. 

The  river  is  seen  at  a  distance,  emerging  from 
a  thick  wood,  and  gradually  expanding  from  an 
almost  imperceptible  stream,  till  it  reaches  the 
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cataract,  whose  breadth  it  upwards  of  360  feet. 
Here  the  disordered  masses  of  rock,  which  appear 
to  have  been  rent  from  their  bed  by  some  violent 
convulsion  of  nature,    break  the  course  of  the 
waters,  and  precipitate  them  from  a  height  of 
130  feet  into  an  immense  chasm  below.    In  some 
parts  large  sheets  of  water  roll  over  the  precipice, 
and  fall  unbroken  to  the  bottom ;  while  in  other 
places  the  water  dashes  from  one  fragment  of  the 
rock  to  another,  with  wild  impetuosity,  bellowing 
and  foaming  with  rage  in  every  hollow  and  cavity 
that  obstructs  its  progress :  from  thence  it  rushes 
down  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  into  the  boil- 
ing surge  beneath,  where  it  rages  with  inconceiv- 
able  fury,  till,  driven  from  the  gulf  by  fresh  co- 
lumns,  it  hurries  away  and  loses  itself  in  the 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  cataract  of  Chaudiere  may  be  truly  said  to 
form  a  complete  whole.  The  scenery  which  ac- 
companies it  is  beautiful  and  romantic  beyond 
description.  In  the  centre  a  large  fragment  of 
rock,  which  first  divides  the  water  at  the  summit 
of  the  precipice,  forms  a  sort  of  small  island ;  and 
a  handsome  fir-tree  which  grows  upon  it  is  thus 
placed  in  a  most  singular  and  picturesque  situ- 
ation. The  forest  on  either  side  the  river  consists 
of  firs,  pines,  birch,  oak,  ash,  and  a  variety  of  other 
trees  and  shrubs  intermingled  in  the  most  wild 
find  romantic  manner.    Their  dark  green  foliage, 
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joined  with  the  brown  fend  tombre  tint  of  the 
rocky  fragments  orer  which  the  water  precipitatea 
itself,  forms  a  striking  and  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  the  foaming  surge,  and  the 
columns  of  sparkling  spray  which  rise  in  clouds 
and  mingle  with  the  air. 

The  gratification  on  viewing  this  beautiful  ca- 
taract is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  journey 
which  the  spectator  is  obliged  to  take  through  a 
wild  and  gloomy  forest ;  the  toil  of  which  is  amply 
repaid  when  he  emei^s  all  at  once  from  Cimme* 
rian  darkness  into  an  expansive  view  of  the  falls 
and  the  light  of  heaven.  It  appears  like  a  sudden 
enchantment,  and  the  imagination  is  lost  in  the 
variety  and  grandeun  of  the  scene.  I  could  have 
contemplated  it  for  liours ;  but  our  time  was  short, 
and  we  wished  to  return  to  Quebec  before  dark. 
I  quitted  this  beautiful  and  romantic  spot  with 
the  greatest  reluctance ;  regretting  that  in  all  pro- 
bability I  should  never  see  it  again. 

We  returned  back  with  our  guide ;  and  having 
launched  the  canoe,  we  embarked  for  Quebec, 
where  we  arrived  about  nine  o'clock,  it  being  then 
nearly  dark. 

There  are  some  smaller  cataracts  in  other  parts 
of  Lowei^Canada,  but  they  do  not  merit  any  par- 
ticular description.  I  regretted  that  no  opportu- 
nity ofiered,  while  I  remained  in  America,  of 
visiting  the  celebrated  Falls  of  Niagara.    Could 
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I  hive  itaid  In  Canada  last  winter,  my  friend 
Hawdon  {Mromised  to  take  me  there  in  hit  carioie; 
it  would  have  been  a  journey  of  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  from  Montreal,  but  the  winter  tea- 
son  is  admirably  adapted  fur  expeditions  travel- 
ing. 

The  rapids  of  Richlieu  are  situated  about  forty- 
five  miles  from  Quebec  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
and  nearly  half-way  between  that  city  and  the 
town  of  Three  Rivers.  They  are  formed  by  a  great 
number  of  sunken  rocks  and  shallows,  quite  across 
the  river,  and  two  or  three  miles  in  length  :  at  low 
water  many  of  them  are  visible.  The  rapidity  of 
the  current,  which  always  sets  down^fards  at  this 
place,  is  said  to  be  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  an  hour.  There  is  suflicient  depth  of  water 
for  the  largest  man  of  war ;  but  vessels  can  only 
stem  the  current  in  strong  easterly  winds.  The 
tide  flows  up  to  these  rapids,  and  rises  nearly  fifty 
miles  above  them,  beyond  the  town  of  Three 
Rivers,  notwithstanding  the  current  always  runs 
down  as  far  as  the  Richlieu. 

There  are  two  smaller  rapids  near  Montreal, 
one  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  city,  and 
the  other  about  five  miles  above:  the  latter  is 
called  Sault  de  St.  Louis,  or  the  Fall  of  St.  Louis ; 
but  it  is  a  mere  rapid,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Richlieu,  except  that  the  river  at  St.  Louis  is  di- 
vided into  channels  by  two  or  three  small  islands; 
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which  form,  with  the  rapidity  of  the  agitated 
•tream,  a  very  picture«que  and  beautiful  view. 

The  cascades,  near  the  boundary  line,  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  are  of  a  different  de- 
scription to  the  rapids  of  Richlieu,  St.  Louis,  &c. 
and  seem  to  present  an  almost  insu|)erabie  bar  to 
the  navigation  of  the  river  between  the  two  pro- 
vinces: this  obstacle  is,  however,  in  some  measure 
removed  by  the  construction  of  locks  and  canals 
on  the  western  shore,  through  which  the  batteaux 
and  small  vessels  pass.    The  cascades  are  about 
two  miles  in  length,  and  are  as  violently  agitated 
in  the  calmest  weather,  as  the  ocean  is  in  a  gale 
of  wind.    The  waters  appear  as  if  they  rushed 
into  an  immense  gulf,  and  were  boiled  up  again 
by  some  subterranean  fire.    Rafts  of  timber,  and 
large  scows  laden  with  barrels  of  flour,  pot  ash, 
and  provisions,  pass  through  these  tremendous 
rapids  every  year  with  safety ;  but  smaller  vessels 
cannot    attempt  it  without    imminent  danger. 
About  three  miles  above  the  cascades  are  the  ra- 
pids of  the  Cedars ;  they  are  less  violent  than  the 
former,  but  are  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  the 
Richlieu  and  St.  Louis ;  yet  the  Canadians  and 
Indians  are  so  very  expert  in  the  management  of 
their  canoes  and  batteaux,  that  an  accident  very 
rarely  happens  in  passing  any  of  the  rapids. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Canadian  Animah-^Anecdote  qf  a  young  Man-^ 
Animals  of  the  Forests—Amphibious  Animals — 
Canadian  Hare —  Birds  — Turkey — Partridge 
— Fish — Reptiles-^  Snakes— Bull  Frog— Ex- 
celient  Fricasee  of  a  Bull  Frog — Lizards-^Ter- 
rebins— 'Insects — Locusts — Extraordinary  De- 

;  vastation — Musquitoes — Bees — The  Ephemera^ 
or  Day  Fly — Fire  Fly — Phosphorescent  Light 
which  it  emits  resembles  distant  Stars,  or  Sparks 
of  Fire-^Delicate  Formation — Noxious  Imects, 


The  forests  of  the  British  settlements  in  North 
America  abound  with  a  variety  of  animals;  though 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settlements  of  Upper 
and  I^wer  Canada  the  larger  and  more  formidable 
species  are  seldom  or  never  seen.  The  hunters 
have  driven  them  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
interior. 

The  animals  of  the  ox  kind  are  the  buflfalo, 
musk  bull,  and  bison.  The  skin  of  the  former  is 
used  by  the  Canadians  for  a  winter  covering, 
which  they  denominate  a  robe.  Of  the  deer  kind 
are  the  great  stag,  or  round-horned  elk,  the  black 
and  gray  moose,  the  caribou  or  rein  deer,  the  stag, 
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fHllow-deer,  and  cuUblanc.  The  mooM  deer,  of 
which  to  much  hai  been  raid  and  written,ii  merely 
a  large  upecies  of  the  elk.  lU  name  it  derived  from 
the  Algonquin  word  Moosu,  which  tignifiet  an  elk. 
I  wat  told  that  it  had  often  been  teen  in  the  forettt 
at  tl\e  back  of  the  village  of  Be9ancoury  oppotite 
Three  Rivert.  The  |)eople  magnify  the  tize  of  the 
animal  beyond  credibility)  but  it  very  probably 
hat  made  itt  appearance  there,  at  that  part  of  the 
country  bordera  on  the  New  England  States,  of 
which  the  moose  deer  is  a  native. 

The  black  and  brown  bears  are  found  in  Various 
parts  of  America,  but  chiefly  in  the  north-west. 
Some  few  are  met  with  in  the  woods  near  the 
settlements  of  Lower  Canada,  to  the  northward 
of  (Quebec.  A  young  man  who  arrived  from 
England  a  few  years  ago,  with  an  appointment  in 
one  of  the  public  offices  at  Quebec,  had  been  told 
that  he  would  meet  with  bears  running  wild 
in  the  streets  of  that  city,  and  was  advised  by  his 
informant  to  take  over  with  him  a  large  cutlass 
for  his  defence.  He  complied  with  this  friendly 
advice,  and,  on  his  arrival,  hung  the  murderous 
weapon  up  in  his  apartment  at  the  Merchants' 
coflee- house  where  he  resided  for  a  few  weeks; 
till  he  found  by  the  risible  countenances  of  his 
new  acquaintance,  that  his  friend  in  Eugland 
had  completely  hoaxed  him.  The  bear  is  rather 
shy  than  fierce,  and  chooses  for  his  lurking-place, 
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initeMl  of  a  cavern,  the  hollow  rotten  trunk  of  an 
old  tree.  There  he  Hxet  himtelf  in  winter  ai  high 
ai  he  can  climb ;  and,  at  he  ii  very  fat  at  the  end 
of  autumn,  very  well  furnished  with  hair,  takes  no 
exercise,  and  is  |(enerally  asleep,  he  can  lose  but 
little  by  i)erspiration,  and  consequently  must  mU 
dom  have  occasion  to  go  abroad  for  food.  He  is 
frequently,  however,  forced  from  his  retreat,  by 
fire  being  set  to  it{  and,  when  he  attempts  to 
come  down,  he  is  assaulted  by  a  shower  of  balls 
before  he  can  reach  the  ground,  or  dispatched  with 
a  tomahawk.  The  Indians  feed  upon  his  flesh, 
rub  themselves  with  his  grease,  and  clothe  them- 
selves with  his  skin.  The  Polar  or  great  white 
bear  is  seldom  seen  further  south  than  New. 
foundland.  It  inhabits  only  the  coldest  parts  of 
the  continent. 

The  wolverine,  or  carcajou,  is  called  by  the 
hunters  beaver-eater,  and  resembles  the  badger 
of  Europe.  The  raccoon  inhabits  the  tem|>erate 
parts  of  the  continent.  Wolves  and  foxes,  the 
latter  in  great  variety,  are  found  from  Hud  fo*s 
Bay  to  the  most  southern  parts  of  North  America. 
A  species  of  porcupine,  or  urchin,  is  also  found 
to  the  northward,  and  supplies  the  Indians  with 
quills  about  four  inches  long,  which  they  dye,  and 
ornament  their  dresses  with :  the  flesh  is  also  rec- 
koned as  good  eating  as  a  pig. 

The  animals  of  the  cat  kind  consist  of  the 
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cougar,  or  Americtn  lion,  the  caUmount,  iIm 
inarguty  or  lynx,  though  it  it  more  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  tiger  cat  t  the  kirouou, 
beaver,  otter,  martin,  swat  or  ermine,  weaael, 
mink,  Ather  or  pekin,  the  ikunk  or  stinking  pole- 
cat, opoMum,  conefNite,  hare,  &c. 

The  other  animals  are  the  gray  and  red  iquir* 
reli,  garden  and  flying  iquirreli,  the  wood  rat, 
mole,*  and  muik  rat,  or  muiquath ;  the  common 
mouMs  and  the  threw  mouse.  This  last  is  remark- 
ably small,  and  holds  the  same  place  among  qua- 
drupeds as  the  humming-bird  dues  among  the 
feathered  race.  They  live  in  the  woods,  and  are 
supposed  to  feed  on  grain  and  small  insects. 

The  amphibious  animals  are  the  walrus  or  sea- 
horse, the  sea-cow,  the  seal,  and  the  otter,  which 
are  found  more  or  less  in  the  northern  seas,  and 
the  gulf  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Most  of  these  animals  are  pursued  by  the 
Indians  and  North-west  traders  for  the  sake  of 
their  skins;  and  there  is  little  doubt,  from  the  im- 
mense numbers  that  are  annually  destroyed,  that 
many  of  the  species  will  in  the  course  of  time 
become  extinct. 

The  hare  in  Canada,  like  the  ermine,  changes 
its  colour.  In  summer  it  is  a  brownish  gray,  and 
in  winter  of  a  snowy  white.  At  that  season  hares 
very  much  resemble  rabbits,  but  their  flesh  is 
brown  like  the  hares  of  Europe.   The  rabbit  was 
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Utter  found  wiM  in  any  part  of  America  t  nor  did 
1  ever  meet  with  a  tame  one  in  Canada ;  but  ii| 
the  United  States  they  are  reared  in  great  plenty, 
and  told  at  market. 

The  birds  of  Canada  are  eaglet,  vultures,  hawki, 
falconi,  kites,  owls,  ravens,  crows,  rooks,  jays, 
magpies,  daws,  cuckowi,  woodpeckers,  hoopers, 
creepers,  and  humming-birds;  thrushes,  black- 
birds, Unnets,  Hnches,  sparrows,  fly-catchers,  larks, 
wagtails,  wrens,  swallows,  doves,  pigeons,  turkeys, 
grouse,  ptarmigans,  partridges,  and  quails.  Among 
these,  the  humming  bird  is  the  smallest  and  most 
curious ;  it  is  often  seen  in  Lower  Canada  during 
the  summer,  playing  about  among  the  flowers  of 
the  garden.    It  gathers  the  sweets  from  the  blos- 
som like  the  bee,  and  is  continually  fluttering 
upon  the  wing*    Its  plumage  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful, and  resembles  that  of  the  peacock,  being 
a  compound  of  the  most  lovely  tints.    The  body 
of  this  little  creature,  divested  of  its  feathers,  is  not 
larger  than  a  bee.    The  Canadians  call  it  Toiseau 
mouche,  or  bird  fly,  and  the  species  which  visits 
tliat  pnrt  of  the  country  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  humming  bird  genus.  It  generally 
lays  five  e^^,  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea.  It  has 
a  long  beak,  with  which  it  is  said  to  attack  the 
crow  when  flying.     It  is  a  great  enemy  to  that 
bird,  into  whose  body  it  will  dart  its  sharp  beak« 
and  cause  it  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
vot.  I.  81 
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'  A  bird  very  miich  like  the  cinary,  both  Iff 
•iie  end  colour,  it  common  in  Cantda.  I  have 
seen  a  great  many  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal. 
They  have  a  pretty  effect  in  gardent,  where  they 
often  build  their  nettt  and  breed.  Tliey  are 
known  only  by  the  name  of  the  yellow  bird,  and 
have  a  pretty  note,  but  their  long  ii  rather  ihort. 

The  turkey,  of  which  there  it  only  one  ipeciev 
known,  if  a  native  of  North  America,  but  ii  mottly 
found  in  a  domesticated  state  in  Canada.  It  is  a 
'very  hardy  bird,  and  will  roost  upon  trees  in  the 
severest  weather.  The  Canadians  take  no  parti- 
cular pains  in  rearing  them  more  than  the  rest  of 
their  poultry  :  great  numbers  are  brought  to  mar- 
ket, and  the  inhabitants  generally  lay  in  a  suffi- 
cient stock  of  them  at  the  commencement  of  the 
winter  to  last  them  till  spring.  Their  flesh  is  as 
fine  eating  as  that  of  European  turkeys. 

The  Canadian  portridge  is  larger  than  that  of 
England,  and  much  finer  eating.  The  flesh  is  as 
white  as  a  chicken,  and  more  tender  and  delicate. 
Many  people  call  them  the  pheasants  of  America, 
that  bird  being  seldom  seen  so  far  to  the  north- 
ward. There  are  several  species  of  the  partridge, 
but  I  have  seen  no  other  than  the  one  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

Hie  wQter-fovvIs  are  in  great  abundance,  and 
afford  plenty  of  amusement  to  those  who  are  fond 
of  sporting.    Among  the  principal  are  herons. 
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trikn€i,  bilterni,  iniptt,  wocdcocVi,  plotvrt,  wild 
g<K*i«,  duek«<  vidgconi,  and  teal  t  •  contideribte 
nximbtff  of  these  arc  brought  to  niarkf  t  by  the  lii> 
duns  artd  Habttf ns. 

The  Hshes  in  the  seas,  gHlfi,  rivers,  and  lakea  of 
Canada  ure  innumerable;  they  consist,  indeed, 
of  almost  every  specitrJ  and  variety  at  present 
known.  Those  brought  to  market  I  have  noticed 
in  a  former  chapter,  they  are  mostly  the  f^h* 
water  fish  {  and,  considering  the  immense  quan- 
tities which  might  be  procured  with  the  greatest 
facility,  it  is  surprising  that  so  few  are  offered  for 
sole.  The  salt*water  fishery  is  carried  on  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  exportation,  but  no  great  quan- 
tity is  ex{K)rted  from  Quebec. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  reptiles  are  numeroui,. 
and  many  of  them  dangerous;  but  in  Lower 
Canada  they  are  confined  to  a  few  harmless  sp^ 
cies,  and  even  those  but  rarely  met  with  in  the 
cultivated  parts  of  the  country.  The  rattle-snake, 
so  dangerous  in  Upper  Canada,  is  unknown  in  the 
Lov%er  Province;  nor  is  there  indeed  any  other 
species  of  snake  except  of  the  smallest  and  most 
harmless  description.  The  only  one  1  saw  in  that 
country  was  about  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  very 
slender,  and  of  a  beautiful  grass  green.  When 
attacked,  it  curled  itself  round  upon  its  tail,  and 
with  its  head  erect,  prepared  to  defend  itself.  Jt 
seemed  lo  diminutive,  and  perfectly  innocent,  that 
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I  could  not  help  regretting  its  being  killed  by*i 
gentleman  who  happened  to  pats  by.  We  found 
it  lying  on  the  grass,  and  the  reason  he  gave  for 
taking  away  its  life  was  curious  enough  :  he 
killed  every  snake  he  found,  whether  venomous 
or  harmless,  because  it  reminded  him  of  the 
devil,  who  took  that  form  to  deceive  our  first  pa- 
rents. 

The  bull-frog  is  not  so  abundant  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada as  in  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America. 
There  is,  however,  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
noisy  reptiles  to  disturb  the  peace  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Tlie  bellowing  which  they. make  may  be 
heard  at  a  very  great  distance,  and  their  appear- 
ance is  as  disgusting  as  their  noise  is  troublesome. 
Frotn,  their  bulky  size  and  short  legs  they  re- 
9embl<e  the  toad  much  more  than  the  common 
frog.  How  any  person  can  find  a  stomach  to 
cook  and  eat  such  unsightly  creatures  is  to  me 
astonishing,  unless  driven  to  it  by  actual  starvation. 
I  have  never  heard  that  the  French  Canadians  ever 
eat  them,  or  indeed  any  other  kind  of  frog  t  but 
Mr.  Janson,  in  his  *  Stranger  in  America,*  men- 
tions that  he  made  an  excellent  fricassee  of  the 
Iiind-quarters  of  a  bull-frog  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  forced  to  cook  it  himself,  for  the  people 
of  the  house  ran  from  it  with  disgust.  The  smaller 
species  of  frog  is  troublesome  in  marshy  places, 
and  their  croaking  in  the  summer  evenings  is 
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abominable.  Toads  are  not  very  numerous.  A 
few  lizards  are  found  in  the  Lower  Province ;  I 
met  with  one  in  the  winter  frozen  to  death  upon 
the  ice.  It  was  about  six  inches  long,  and  of  a 
light  brown  colour.  A  small  tortoise,  caVv  4  a  tcr" 
rebin,  or  more  frequently  tarrapin,  is  found  in 
small  rivers,  creeks,  and  marshy  places.  It  is  very 
common  all  over  the  American  continent,  and  is 
dressed  and  eaten  by  the  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  esteem  it  equal  to  turtle. 

The  insects  of  the  Lower  Province  are  nume- 
rous, but  there  are  few  of  a  dangerous  nature. 
Locusts  or  grass- hoppers  have  sometimes,  from 
their  immense  numbers  in  a  hot  season,  committed 
great  ravages.  A  circumstance  of  the  kind  hap- 
pened a  few  years  ago  in  the  island  of  Orleans  for 
two  successive  seasons.  It  is  said  their  numbers 
were  so  great,  that  after  destroying  every  vegetable 
production  on  the  island,  they  were  forced  to  leave 
it  for  fear  of  starvation  ;  and  having  assembled  in 
bodies  upon  the  water,  they  floated  over  with  the 
flood- tide  to  Quebec,  passed  through  the  town, 
stripped  the  ramparts  of  the  grass  as  they  went 
along,  and  then  proceeded  in  separate  columns 
through  the  country  to  the  southward.  Many 
were  lost  in  the  voyage,  which  thinned  their 
numbers ;  and  as  the  others  were  dispersed  over 
a  large  tract  of  country,  the  injury  they  afterwards 
committed  was  not  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  that 
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in  the  island  of  Orleani.  Every  summer  vast 
numbers  of  locusts,  crickets,  and  grass-hoppera 
are  to  be  found  in  the  woods,  plantations,  and  gar- 
dens ;  their  disagreeable  creeking  noise  is  heard 
in  every  part  of  the  country ;  fortunately  it  is 
not  often  that  any  thing  more  unpleasant  is  expe- 
rienced from  them. 

Fleas,  bugs,  black  beetles,  or  as  they  are  genet 
rally  termed,  cock-roaches,  and  other  disagreeable 
domestic  insects,  are  not  more  common  in  Canada 
than  in  Europe.  But  the  house  fly,  as  I  have 
before  said,  is  much  more  numerous  and  more 
troublesome :  probably  from  the  prolongation  of 
their  lives  during  winter,  by  the  means  of  stoves, 
as  well  as  the  more  powerful  heat  of  summer. 

The  musquito  or  gnat  at^ounds  in  the  woods 
for  upwards  of  three  of  the  hottest  months.  Its 
bite  is  venomous,  and  has  sometimes  proved 
dangerous.  Instances  have  occurred  of  deserters 
who  had  fled  into  the  woods  losing  their  lives  in 
consequence  of  the  violent  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation »hich  the  bite  of  innumerable  swarms  of 
these  insects  had  caused.  Vinegar,  or  acid  of  any 
description,  relieves  the  pain  and  inflammation 
almost  immediately.  It  is  curious  to  see  this 
little  insect  dart  upon  your  hand,  insert  its  pro- 
boscis into  one  of  the  pores  and  suck  up  the  blood. 
In  a  few  moments  its  body,  which  was  before  of 
a  light  gray,  and  almost  transparent,  becomes  red 
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«rtd  distended  with  blood;  nor  does  it  quit  its 
hold  till  its  appetite  is  completely  satiated.  It  is 
reckoned  safer  to  let  it  fly  away  of  its  own  nccord, 
when  satisfied,  than  to  kill  it  on  your  hand,  as  the 
venom  is  supposed  to  be  sucked  out  again  with 
the  blood. 

Moths  and  butterflies  are  numerous,  but  I  saw 
none  of  remarkable  beauty,  or  much  different 
from  those  of  England. 

Bees  are  plentiful,  and  fly  in  small  swarms  in 
the  woods  and  gardens.  It  is  said  they  were  not 
known  in  America  before  the  arrival  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, and  the  Indians,  having  no  word  in  their 
language  to  describe  them,  call  them  English  flies. 
A  few  of  the  Canadians  keep  hives.  The  bees 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  gardens  appear  to  be  of 
a  larger  size  than  those  of  England. 

Dragon-flies,  wasps,  and  horse-flies,  are  not 
more  numerous  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  coun- 
try than  in  England.  But  a  species  of  fly  called 
the  gad'Jlyt  which  comes  in  about  the  beginning 
of  June,  is  extremely  numerous,  and  flies  about 
in  large  swarms,  particularly  in  the  towns.  Some 
people  call  them  the  shadjiy^  because  they  make 
their  appearance  just  when  that  flsh  is  in  season, 
and  continue  for  about  the  same  length  of  time, 
which  is  not  more  than  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
They  are  perfectly  harmless, though  coming  under 
the  class  of  those  insects  which  have  stings,        , 
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While  going  from  Quebec  to  Three  Rivert  by- 
water,  in  the  month  of  August,  I  met  with  a  curiom 
species  of  fly,  which  rose  in  clouds  from  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  lodged  upon  the  vessel.  1  have 
'since  found  that  they  belong  to  the  clau  of  ephe- 
mera, or  day-fly;  but  they  differ  considerably 
from  those  of  Europe,  and  1  believe  are  of  a  similar 
kind  to  the  ephoron  ieukon,  or  white  fly,  which  is 
found  on  the  river  Passaic  in  North  America,  and 
lately  discovered  and  described  by  Dr.  Williamson. 
Those  which  I  met  with  made  their  appearance 
about  sunset) and  were  perfectly  white;  they  were 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  in  the  body, 
and  had  two  transparent  nervous  wings,  erect, 
about  the  same  length.  The  tail  was  furnished 
with  two  very  slender  bristles,  nearly  of  the  same 
length  as  the  body. 

In  flying  they  moved  with  amazing  quickness, 
hovered  over  the  water  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
alighted  upon  the  vessel ;  where,  in  a  little  time, 
they  changed  their  coat  and  flew  away,  leaving 
behind  their  whole  skin  from  head  to  tail.  It  was 
exactly  the  complete  form  of  the  body,  but  with- 
out wings.  I  watched  hundreds  of  them,  all  of 
whom  did  precisely  the  same,  and  gradually 
worked  their  body  and  wings  through  the  outer 
skin;  after  which  tliey  flew  off.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  they  could  not  have  divested  themselves 
of  their  skin,  without  lodging  upon  some  sub^ 
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Stance  which  assisted  them  in  casting  it  off;  and 
J  never  observed  any  of  them  settle  on  the  water 
for  that  purpose.  The  surface  of  the  river  around 
the  vessel  (for  it  was  a  very  fine,  calm  evening) 
was  covered  with  the  skins  of  these  little  insects. 
Many  of  them  often  flew  away  the  moment  their 
wings  were  free,  and  while  the  skin  still  adhered 
to  their  tail :  this,  however,  they  soon  got  rid  of, 
by  the  motion  of  flying,  and  it  consequently  fell 
in  the  water.  I  could  not  procure  any  informa- 
tion concerning  them  from  the  inhabitants ;  for 
they  are  no  great  admirers  of  the  beauties  of  Na- 
ture. 

TYiBjlreJly  (lampyris)  is  another  curious  in- 
'sect,  common  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  American  continent.     It  is  remarkable  for 
emitting  a'brilliant  spark  of  light,  when  flying  in 
the  air  on  a  summer's  evening.     It  is  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  of  the  class  of  beetles,  and  from 
half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.     The 
light,  as  near  as  I  could  perceive,  is  emitted  from 
the  abdomen,  which  as  far  as  the  tail  is  of  a  light 
straw  colour,  and  composed  of  joints :  others  have, 
however,  asserted  that  the  light  is  produced  from 
two  glandular  spots,  situated  between  the  head 
and  shoulders,  and  visible  only  when  the  insect 
is  flying ;  but  I  have  caught  several  and  put  them 
in  a  phial  with  some  grass,  and  they  gave  exactly 
the  same  light  as  when  flying  in  the  air.    The 
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Kpark,  therefore,  appears  to  be  emitted  at  tlie  plea* 
lure  of  the  insect,  or  when  it  rettpires.  In  the  open 
air  at  night  they  are  extremely  pretty,  their  phos- 
phorescent light  appearing  like  distant  stan^,  or 
sudden  sparks  of  fire.  They  are  very  delicate,  and 
Mrill  not  live  long  in  confinement.  They  appear 
to  abound  most  among  the  grass. 

There  are  but  few  other  insects  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice,  or  differing  materially  from  those 
found  in  England.  The  most  noxious  and  dan» 
gerout  species,  as  scorpions,  tarantulas,  centi- 
pedes, &c.  are  confined  to  the  southern  parts  of 
the  continent.  In  short,  the  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  the  north-eastern  states  of  the  Ame- 
rican Union,  are  particularly  blessed  in  living  free 
from  the  dread  of  dangerous  animalsj  venomoua 
feptiles,  and  noxious  Termin« 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Forest  Trees  —  Shrubs  —  Plants —  Pine  Trees  — 
Clearing  of  Lands —^  Singular  Adventure  qf 
Miss  Fan  C. — American  Oak — Birch  Tree^^ 
Maple  Tree—Ctdar—^  Ginseng — Capillaire^-' 
Sumach — Poisonous  Sumach — Herb  d  la  Puce 
•—Gold  Flies — Cotton  Plant  or  Cotonier,  yields 
Sugar  Resembling  Honey — Onion  Tree — Sweet 
Garlic — fnid  Turnip  — Tripe  de  Rochers^^ 
Indian  Tea — Aromatic  Grass  ^Cranberry  ^ 
Juniper  Tree  —  Sun  Flowers  —  0/7  extracted 
from  the  Seed,  equal  to  Florence  Oil-^Hemp 
and  Flax, 

The  two  Canadas  abound  with  almost  every 
species  and  variety  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants. 
Among  the  timber*trees  are  the  oak,  pine,  fir, 
elm,  ash,  birch,  walnut,  beech,  maple,  chesnut, 
cedar,  aspen,  &c.  Among  the  fruit  trees  and 
shrubs  are  walnut,  chesnut,  apple,  pear,  cherry, 
plum,  elder,  vines,  hazel,  hiccory,  sumach,  juni- 
per, hornbeam,  thorn,  laurel,  whortleberry,  craa- 
berry,  raspberry,  gooseberry,  blackberry,  blue- 
berry, sloe,  &c.  Strawberries  are  luxuriantly 
pattered  over  every  part  of  the  country,  but  cur- 
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rants  are  only  met  with  in  gardens.  Such  innu- 
merable quantities  of  useful  and  beautiful  plants, 
lierbs,  grasses,  and  flowers,  are  also  to  be  found 
in  the  forests,  that  where  the  botanist  is  presented 
with  so  rich  a  field  for  observation  and  study,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is  known  concern- 
ing them. 

As  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I  can  enter  into 
e  very  copious  description  of  such  a  variety,  I  shall 
only  notice  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable,  as  far  as 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  during  my 
residence  in  America. 

The  pine-trees  grow  to  the  height  of  130  feet 
iind  more,  and  from  nine  to  ten  feet  in  circum- 
ference, in  several  parts  of  Lower  Canada,  bor- 
dering  on  the  states  of  Vermont  and  New  York. 
They  make  excellent  masts  and  timber  for  ship<> 
jjing;  but  the  quantity  procured  in  the  Lower  Pro- 
vince is  very  trifling  compared  to  the  supplies  re- 
reived  from  Upper  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
In  other  parts,  particularly  to  the  northward  and 
westward  of  Quebec,  the  forest  trees  are  mostly 
of  a  small  growth.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
the  pine  and  fir  trees,  from  some  of  which  are 
made  large  quantities  of  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine. 
The  clearing  of  lands  has  of  late  years  been  carried 
on  to  great  advantage  by  those  who  properly  under- 
stand the  true  method  ;  for  tliere  is  scarcely  a  tree 
in  the  forest  but  what  may  be  turned  to  some  ac- 
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count,  particularly  in  the  making  of  pot  and  pearl 
•ihet,  which  htve  enriched  the  American  tettlcm 
far  beyond  any  other  article.  The  treei  of  a  re* 
•inoui  quality  supply  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine. 
The  maple  furnivhet  sugar ;  and,  with  the  beech, 
aah,  elm,  &c.  will  also  serve  for  the  pot-ash  manu< 
factory.  Cedar  is  converted  into  shingles  for  the 
roofs  of  houses;  oak  into  ship-timber;  firs  into 
deal  planks  and  boards;  and,  in  short,  almost 
every  kind  of  tree  is  brought  into  use  for  some 
purpose  or  other. 

In  the  clearing  of  lands,  however,  it  is  always 
necessary  that  the  settler  should  first  look  out  for 
a  market  for  his  produce,  and  for  some  navigable 
river  or  good  road  to  convey  the  same ;  otherwise 
it  is  of  little  consequence  that  he  obtains  four  or 
five  hundred  acres  of  land  for  four  or  Ave  pounds. 
So  much  land  for  so  little  money  is  highly  pre- 
possessing to  an  European,  hut  appearances,  par- 
ticularly at  a  distance,  are  often  fallacious.  A  few 
years  ago  a  lady  in  England,  who  possessed  a  grant 
of  several  hundred  acres  of  woodland  in  Lower 
Canada,  had,  from  frequent  calculation,  conceived 
so  high  an  opinion  of  their  worth,  and  the  riches 
that  might  be  obtained  from  so  many  trees,  each 
of  which  she  valued  at  what  it  would  fetch  in  Eng- 
land, that  she  determined  to  go  over  and  settle 
upon  her  property ;  nor  was  she  deficient  in  pa- 
triotism, for  she  took  into  account  the  valuable 
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timber  that  might  by  tliot  meoni  be  procured  for 
the  ntvy.  She  therefore  lost  no  time  in  laying 
the  advant8|;ei  of  luch  n  Ktttlement  before  the 
commiitionert  of  hit  Mujeity**  tlock-yardi ,  aml| 
I  believe,  obtained  an  aclcnowledgment  that  they 
would  receive  whatever  timber  the  should  tend 
home.  Elated  witii  this  succcsii,  she  immediately 
supplied  hemelf  at  a  grent  expense  with  imple* 
mentt  of  agriculture,  and  almost  every  new-in- 
vented instrument  for  farming  she  could  think  of) 
with  an  abundance  of  ropes  and  machines  for  pull- 
ing down  tree*,  and  fii  ubbing  up  their  roots.  Thui 
equipped,  she  embivked  by  herself  for  the  happy 
land,  which,  to  her  sanguine  imagination  was  far 
superior  to  Potosi  or  Peru. 

Alter  a  fatiguing  voyage,  which  would  perhaps 
have  damped  the  ardour  of  a  mind  less  enthu- 
siastic thrr  her*s,  she  arrived  at  Quebec,  and  pro- 
duced her  letters  from  the  great  folks  at  hornet 
But  she  soon  learnt  there  were  great  people  iii 
Canada  as  well  as  in  England ;  for,  instead  of 
being  received  with  open  arms,  as  she  expected, 
and  as  one  who  incurred  much  expense  and  trouble 
to  benefit  the  colony  and  mother  country,  as  well 
as  herself,  ahe  was  treated  with  shyness,  and  was 
even  considered  as  rather  cracked  in  the  brain.  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  mortification  she  experi- 
enced from  the  sneers  and  whispers  of  the  good 
people  of  Quebec,  she  set  off  up  the  country,  to 
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carry  her  project  into  execution.  After  ex  per 
encing  many  vexatious  difficultieii  on  the  way,  iih« 
arrived  within  a  day'n  journey  of  her  landi,  which 
lay  many  milei  back  from  any  settlement.  She 
put  up  for  the  night  at  a  miierable  log- hut,  in  the 
midit  of  a  ghtomy  forett,  where  even  Pan  himself 
would  never  have  thought  of  venturing  in  search  of 
a  wood  nymph :  but  scarcely  had  she  laid  herself 
down  to  rest  when  she  heard  the  report  of  a  gon, 
and  iu  an  instant  two  or  three  men  rushed  into 
the  hut.  They  were  at  first  going  to  carry  her 
off;  but  upon  second  thoughts,  which  nre  often 
better  than  the  first,  they  merely  begged  the  fa- 
vour to  help  themselves  to  her  money,  and  some 
other  property  she  had  brought  with  her,  which 
having  done  they  immediately  departed. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  terror  and  consterna- 
tion of  the  poor  unfortunate  lady,  who,  notwith- 
standing she  was  possesied  of  a  greater  share  of 
courage  than  generally  falls  to  her  sex,  yet  was  so 
much  alarmed  at  being  robbed  in  a  place  where 
she  expected  to  have  met  with  nothing  but  spot- 
less innocence,  and  pastoral  happiness,  that  she 
set  off  for  Quebec  the  next  morning.  There  she 
endeavoured  to  dispose  of  her  lands,  but  on  a  sur- 
vey being  made,  they  were  found  to  be  so  remotely 
situated,  that  nobody  would  give  any  thing  for 
them.  There  was  no  communication  but  by  narrow 
paths,  and  neither  road  nor  river  by  which  the 
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timber  miKlit  btt  curt«d  or  floated  from  the  ipot. 
Tlie  |)oor  lady  was  tltcrefore  obliged  to  return  to 
£nglaiid  iimuccttufitl,  uftfr  incurriii'^  u  \tiry  grcot 
cxp«i)«v,  Kiid  iHriiig  ('X|)oMd  to  the  iiitutliiig  iiivcri 
of  unfeeling  ttratiKiT*.  I  wa*  told  that  lome  of 
her  ropeiand  new-itivciitcd  implcmcntit  for  clear- 
ing land  are  yet  lying  in  one  of  the  uierchantt* 
•tores  at  (Quebec. 

The  American  oak  it  quicker  in  iti  growth* 
but  lets  durable  than  that  of  Europe.  Onu  spe- 
cies called  the  live  oak,  which  it  however  found 
only  in  the  warmer  porti  of  the  country,  it  taid  by 
many  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  English 
oak  for  ship-building.  The  white  ook  is  the  best 
that  is  found  in  the  Canadian  settlements,  and  is 
chiefly  uied  for  the  building  of  vcsseU  at  Quebec 
and  Montreal. 

The  birch  tree  aflfords  an  excellent  bark,  of 
which  the  Indians  make  canoes,  baiikt'tii,  and  co- 
vering for  their  huts  and  wigwamt*.  The  wood  of 
the  black  birch  is  used  by  the  Canadians  for  carts 
and  cart-wheels,  tables,  and  other  articles  of  do- 
mestic use. 

One  of 'tin;  most  useful  trees  in  Canada  is  the 
maple  tree  (acer  succharinum)  whidi  supplies  the 
inhabitants  with  abundance  of  excellent  sugar, 
and  the  best  flrc'wood.  1  have  in  a  former  chapter 
adverted  to  the  mode  of  procuring  the  sap  of  this 
tree,  and  manufacturing  it  into  sugar.     It  is  not 
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mt  down  fbr  Are-wood  tilt  exhiutted  of  iti  np, 
when  it  is  generally  preferred,  and  fetches  a  hi|{her 
price  than  any  other  Are*wood  sold  at  market. 

Inhere  is  another  species,  or  rather  variety, 
called  the  curled  maple,  which  is  much  used  for 
cabinet-work,  the  woo<l  IxrinK  very  prettily  waved 
or  curled.  It  requires  four  or  Ave  years  to  season, 
properly,  before  it  can  be  worked  up.  The  white 
cedar  is  plentiful  in  Canada,  and  reckoned  the 
most  durable  wood  for  pouts,  railings,  and  picket- 
ing. The  red  cedar  is  scarcely  ever  met  with  in 
the  forests. 

Two  plants,  formerly  of  great  importance  in 
Canada,  are  now  either  almost  extirpa(«d,  or  are 
little  noticed  as  articles  of  commerce :  these  are 
ginseng  and  capillaire.  The  forrrer  plant  was 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  early  settlement 
of  the  French  in  the  colony ;  and  large  quantities 
were  exported  to  France,  from  whence  it  was  re- 
exported to  China.  The  high  price  which  was 
given  for  it  by  the  Chinese  tempted  the  Canadians 
to  gather  the  roots  before  the  proper  time ;  not 
content  with  which,  they  employed  the  Indiana 
in  travelling  through  the  country  to  collect  them 
wherever  a  root  could  be  found.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  Canadian  ginseng  soon  became  ex- 
hausted, and  at  this  day  few  plants  are  to  be  found. 
The  trade  in  capillaire  was  also  at  one  time  ex- 
tremely brisk,  but  is  now  either  exhausted,  like 
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the  ginseng,  or  neglected  for  more  important 
articles.  A  small  quantity  is  sometimes  estported 
from  Quebec. 

The  sumach  is  a  very  common  shrub  in  Lower 
Canada,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  America.  I  have 
teen  only  one  species  (rhus  glabrum,  I  believe), 
though  there  are  one  or  two  others.  It  grows 
about  five  feet  high,  in  hedges,  and  among  other 
■hrubs,  and  bears  large  clusters  of  berries  of  a  deep 
crimson.  The  branches  and  berries,  boiled  toge- 
ther, or  separately,  are  very  useful  for  dyeing ;  but 
the  Canadians  seldom  put  the  fruit  to  any  other 
use  than  the  making  of  vinegar.  The  berries  re- 
main  on  the  plant  during  winter,  but  the  leaves 
fall  off. 

There  is  a  species  of  the  sumach  remarkable 
for  its  poisonous  nature,  the  rhus  vernix,  but  it  is 
little  known  in  the  Lower  Province.  It  delights 
in  swampy  grounds,  and  in  the  United  States  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  poison  tree.  Some  ex- 
traordinary particulars  are  mentioned  concerning 
this  shrub,  w!)ose  noxious  effluvia  affect  some 
people  so  much,  that  they  cannot  approach  the 
place  where  it  grows,  or  even  expose  themselves 
to  the  wind  which  carries  its  poisonous  exhalation 
with  itj  without  having  their  hands,  face,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  blistered  aiid  swelled; 
even  their  eyes  are  closed  for  some  days  together, 
by  the  violent  tumours  it  creates :  yet  others  can 
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approach  this  shrub,  and  handle  it  without  the 
least  inconvenience.  It  has,  however,  been  known 
to  affect  the  latter  when  in  a  state  of  perspiration^ 
but  then  not  without  rubbing  the  plant  violently 
between  their  hands. 

There  is  a  plant,  or  weed,  very  common  in 
Lower  Canada,  called  by  the  French  herbe  d  la 
pucCf  (herbe  aux  puceSf  Plantngo  psyllium^  Linn,) 
which  possesses  nearly  the  same  deleterious  qua- 
lities as  the  rhus  vernix,  or  poisonous  sumach, 
being  noxious  to  some,  and  harmless  to  others.  I 
have  seen  several  persons  who  have  been  confined 
to  the  house  in  consequence  of  having  been  poi- 
soned in  the  woods  by  this  weed ;  even  the  mere 
treading  upon  it  is  sufficient  to  create  swellings 
and  inflammations.  Yet  I  have  seen  other  people 
handle  it  with  safety ;  and  have  myself  often 
pulled  it  up  by  the  root,  broke  the  stem,  and  co- 
vered my  hands  with  the  milky  juice  which  it 
contains,  without  experiencing  any  disagreeable 
effect.  What  property  it  is  in  the  constitution  of 
people  which  thus  imbibes  or  repels  the  poison- 
ous qualities  of  this  plant  I  have  never  been  able  to 
learn,  nor  can  I,  from  observation,  account  for  it. 

Many  gardens  are  full  of  it,  which  occasions  it 
to  be  considered  there  as  a  weed.  The  roots  ap- 
pear to  spread  under  ground  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  though  the  plant  may  be  cut  off  every 
year,  yet  it  springs  up  again  in  another  place.    It 
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makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  Mdy,  and 
runs  up  like  the  runners  of  scarlet  beans,  entwin- 
ing itself  round  any  tree,  plant,  or  paling  that 
comes  in  its  way ;  and  if  there  is  nothing  upon 
which  the  young  shoots  can  support  themselves, 
they  adhere  to  each  other.  Their  leaves  and 
stems  are  of  a  light  green,  and  they  are  in  full 
flower  in  July.  Wherever  the  herbe  a  la  puce 
grows,  there  is  always  to  be  found  a  great  number 
of  beautiful  lady-flies  (coccinella).  They  are  co- 
vered with  a  brilliant  gold  as  long  as  they  are  on 
the  leaf,  or  retain  any  particle  of  its  juice.  1  caught 
some  of  them,  and  put  them  into  a  phial ;  but  n^ 
glecting  to  put  some  leaves  of  the  herbe  a  la  puce 
with  them,  they  had  by  the  next  morning  lost 
their  splendid  coat,and  merely  resembled  the  com- 
mon red  lady-fly  which  we  have  in  England.  I 
then  caught  a  few  more,  and  having  supplied  them 
well  with  the  leaves  of  that  plant,  they  retained 
their  gold  tinge  equally  as  well  as  in  the  open  air. 
In  a  few  days  they  had  reduced  the  leaves  to  mere 
skeletons ;  but  as  long  as  there  remained  a  morsel 
of  the  stalk  or  flbres  to  feed  on,  their  beautiful 
appearance  continued.  I  kept  them  upwards  of 
a  month  in  this  manner,  giving  them  occasionally 
fresh  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  admitting  the  air 
through  some  holes  that  I  pricked  in  tlie  paper 
with  which  1  had  covered  the  mouth  of  the  phial. 
They  would  feed  upon  no  other  plant  than  that 
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of  the  herbe  ^  la  puce,  from  which  alone  they  de- 
rived their  beauty.  I  afterwards  gave  them  their 
liberty,  and  they  flew  away,  apparently  little  the 
worse  for  their  confinement. 

Another  plant  of  a  remarkable,  but  more  bene- 
ficial nature,  is  the  cotton  plant,  or  as  the  French 
call  it,  the  cotonnier^  which  grows  abundantly  in 
Lower  Canada.     As  it  delights  in  a  good  soil,  it 
forms  nearly  as  correct  a  criterion  to  judge  of  the 
quality  of  land  as  the  maple  tree  ;  for,  like  it,  the 
cotonnier  possesses  saccharine  qualities.    It  comes 
up  in  the  month  of  May,  much  like  asparagus; 
and  when  it  is  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  is  cut  down, 
sold  at  market,  dressed  and  eaten  much  in  the  same 
manner.    If  left  to  grow,  it  rises  to  a  plant  about 
three  feet  high,  and  bears  a  flower  resembling  the 
lilac,  but  of  a  finer  though  weaker  fragrance.  In  the 
month  of  August  there  is  an  abundant  dew  upon 
its  leaves  and  flowers,  which  continues  for  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks.    This  being  shaken  off  into 
basons  before  or  immediately  after  sun- rise,  a  quan- 
tity of  sweet  liquor  or  syrup  is  collected,  which 
being  boiled  down  to  a  proper  consistency,  yields 
a  very  good  sugar  resembling  honey  both  in  colour 
and  flavour.     Some  of  the  Canadian  farmers  pro- 
cure a  tolerable  quantity  of  this  sugar  for  their  fa- 
mily use  ;  but  very  little  is  ever  sold. 

The  cotonnier  is  of  a  pale  dull  green,  and  its 
stem  contains  a  lactescent  liquor  similar  to  the 
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herbe  d  la  pucCf  from  which  circumstance  it  has 
most  probably  been  considered  by  the  Canadians 
to  possess  some  poisonous  property  :  notwith- 
standing  which  they  eat  the  young  plants,  and 
make  sugar  of  the  syrup  or  dew  which  they  col- 
lect from  the  leaves  and  flowers ;  and  no  instance 
has  ever  occurred  of  any  deleterious  effects  having 
been  experienced  from  it.  The  cattle,  however, 
always  avoid  it. 

The  pods  of  the  cotonnievy  when  riper,  are 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  only  more 
pointed  at  the  ends,  and  from  three  to  four  inches 
long.  They  contain  a  fine  white  silky  substance, 
extremely  soft,  and  resembling  cotton,  from  which 
it  takes  its  name.  I'he  seeds  of  the  plant  are  at- 
tached  to  one  end  of  this  substance,  and  are  very 
numerous.  The  Canadians  make  no  other  use  of 
the  cotton  than  as  a  substitute  for  feathers  to  fill 
their  mattresses  and  pillows  with  ;  though  it  ap- 
pears capable  of  being  appropriated  to  much  more 
important  uses.  Paper,  and  even  cloth,  I  should 
think,  might  be  made  from  it  with  facility.  It 
requires  no  attention  in  the  culture,  but  springs 
up  wherever  it  finds  a  soil  congenial  to  its  nature. 
But  the  quality  oF  its  cotton  might  possibly  be 
very  much  improved,  if  properly  cultivated  in 
plantations ;  independent  of  which,  considerable 
quantities  of  excellent  sugar,  apparently  superior 
tw  \\i(i  aiaplcj  might  be  collected  with  ver^  littlf* 
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trouble.     Were  T  to  reside  in  Canada,  there  is 
nothing  in  which  I  should  more  delight  than  in 
forming  a  large  plantation  of  the  cotonnier,  and 
endeavouring  to  bring  the  produce  of  that  already 
valuable  plant  into  some  important  use;  which 
I  am  confident  might  be  done  with  very  little 
trouble  and  expense.     I  am  only  surprised  that 
no  person  has  hitherto  treated  it  with  the  atten- 
tion it  merits.     As  a  plantation  for  sugar  only,  it 
would  be  extremely  valuable,  and  save  the  im- 
mense labour  and  loss  of  time  which  the  collecting 
of  the  maple  sugar  occasions,  at  a  period  when  the 
husbandman  is  much  wanted  on  his  farm.     The 
dew  from  the  cotonnier  may  be  gathered  by  chil- 
dren, and  at  so  early  an  hour  in  the  morning  that 
it  could  never  interfere  with  the  business  of  the 
day.  The  boiling  of  it  down  into  sugar  is  a  simple 
process,  and  might  be  easily  conducted  by  the  wo« 
men. 

There  is  a  shrub  which  the  French  also  call  co- 
tonniere,  but  it  is  of  a  very  different  nature  to  the 
preceding  plant ;  and  is  called  by  naturalists  the 
water-beech.  The  three- leaved  hellebore,  and  the 
galium  tinctorium,  are  used  by  the  Indians  and 
Canadians  for  dyeing.  The  first  yields  a  fine  yel- 
low, and  the  other  a  brilliant  red. 

A  plant  called  the  onion  tree,  which  is  met  with 
in  the  Canadian  gardens,  is  of  a  curious  nature. 
Its  stalk  runs  up  to  the  same  height,  and  it  ha& 
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much  the  same  appearance,  as  the  common  onion 
when  in  seed ;  but  it  contains  several  branches, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  a  cluster  of  moderate  sized 
onions.  These  are  its  seeci^,  and  if  left  in  the  clus- 
ter will  frequently  branch  out,  and  each  bear  other 
clusters,  but  of  a  more  diminutive  size.  The  onion 
tree  is  propagated  by  planting. 

Jn  the  woods  are  found  a  variety  of  wild  flowers 
and  plants,  many  of  them  as  handsome  as  those 
reared  in  gardens.  One  of  these,  which  the  French 
call  sweet  garlic,  is  extremely  pretty :  it  has  two 
large  leaves  springing  up  from  its  root,  of  a  pale 
grass  green,  between  which  its  stem  rises  to  the 
height  often  or  a  dozen  inches,  bearing  about  half 
a  dozen  very  pretty  flowe«'<<,  somewhat  resembling 
in  shape  and  colour  the  blue  beli. 

Another,  denominated  the  wild  turnip,  is  also 
a  very  handsome  plant,  and  grows  to  the  height 
of  two  feet  or  more.  Its  stem  is  about  half  an  inch 
thick  at  the  rout,  and  diminishes  gradually  in  size 
to  the  top.  It  is  streaked  with  green  and  brown, 
and  bears  three  large  dark  green  leaves,  spreading 
out  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  other  stems  branch 
out  from  the  main  one,  hearing  similar  leaves ; 
and  in  the  centre  is  a  beautiful  flower,  having  a 
slight  resemblance  to  a  tulip.  It  is  handsomely 
variegated  with  brown,  red,  green,  and  yellow  tints 
end  streaks,  which  soften  towards  the  stem. 

Thie  forests  are  full  of  the  most  valuable  herbs, 
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roots,  and  grosses,  the  properties  of  which  are  |;e- 
nerally  well  known  to  the  Indians,  and  to  many 
of  the  Canadians.  A  moss  called  by  the  French 
tripe  de  rochera^  which  1  take  to  be  the  rein  deer 
moss,  often  serves  the  Indian  and  Canadian  voyti- 
geurs  for  food  when  their  provisions  nre  short ;  or, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  quite  exhausted.  They 
boil  it  down  and  drink  the  liquor,  which  is  reck- 
oned very  nutritive.  An  herb  culled  the  Indian 
tea  is  frequently  used  as  a  substitute  for  that  of 
China,  and  considered  much  more  wholesome.  It 
has  a  pleasant  aromatic  flavour. 

Species  of  wild  oats  and  rice  grow  in  ihe  swamps 
and  marshes,  and  with  several  other  plants,  as  the 
sea  rye,  sea-side  plantain,  bear-berries,  sea-rocket, 
laurier  or  sweet  willow,  cranberry,  juniper  tree, 
sea^side  peas,  &c.  are  used  by  the  Indians  and 
French  Canadians  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

An  aromatic  grass,  called  Indian  grass,  is  ga- 
thered in  the  woods  by  the  Indian  women,  and 
brought  into  the  towns  for  sale.  ^ '  .las  a  very  agree- 
able fragrance,  which  it  retains  fur  years.  It  is  used 
es  lavender  is  by  us,  for  scenting  clothes,  &c. 

The  Canadians  are  fond  of  sun-flowers  in  their 
gardens  and  near  their  houses,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  they  turn  them  to  any  account.  At  the 
Moravian  settlement  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  United 
3tates,  a  considerable  manufactory  of  oil  is  carried 
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on  from  these  flowers  by  the  brethren,  an  example 
which  I  think  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  England 
as  well  as  in  Canada.  The  seed  must  be  sown  in 
a  good  soil,  and  about  three  feet  distant  from  each 
other,  in  a  small  hole.  When  the  plant  is  about 
a  yard  high,  it  mubt  be  hilled  round  with  mould. 
An  acre  of  land  will  produce  about  forty  or  fifty 
bushels  of  seed,  which  will  yield  as  many  gallons 
of  oil. 

The  seeds,  when  quite  ripe,  are  hulled,  and 
tfterwards  reduced  to  a  powder.  They  are  then 
put  into  a  strong  bag  of  woollen  or  canvas  cloth, 
»nd  placed  between  the  iron  plates  of  a  presR,  byi  t 
which  the  oil  is  expressed  into  proper  vessels, 
which  are  placed  underneath  to  receive  it.  The 
plates  of  the  press  are  often  heated ;  but  oil  drawn 
from  cold  plates  is  best,  and  will  keep  much  longer^ 
for  the  heat  is  apt  to  make  the  other  rancid,  though 
it  produces  a  larger  quantity  of  oil. 

In  a  cold  season  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is  ne- 
cessary ;  but  when  the  oil  is  wanted  for  aliment, 
or  medicine,  the  plates  should  be  heated  by  boil- 
ing water  only.  Sometimes,  when  the  bruised  seed 
is  dry,  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  steam  of  boiling 
water,  when  tied  up  in  a  bag. 

Every  expressed  oil,  when  pure  and  fresh,  and 
obtained  with  caution,  is  as  void  of  acrimony,  and 
free  from  any  particular  taste  or  smell,  as  Fiorenco 
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oil.  The  tun-flower  oil  {%  extremely  mild,  and 
may  be  uted  for  sallad,  and  all  the  purposes  for 
which  olive  oil  is  now  used. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  both  natives  of  the  North 
American  continent.  Father  Hennepin  found 
the  former  growing  wild  in  the  country  of  the 
Illinois,  and  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  his  tra* 
vels  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  met  with  flax  in  the 
interior,  where  no  European  was  ever  known  to 
have  been  before.  There  is  also  another  plant, 
ft  native  of  Canada  and  other  parts  of  North 
America,  known  by  the  name  of  Indian  hemp. 
It  is  spoken  of  in  the  American  Philosophical 
Transactions,  published  at  Philadelphia,  in  the 
following  manner:  "This  plant  grows  in  many 
places,  but  delights  more  particularly  in  light 
•andy  soils.  Its  bark  is  so  strong  that  the  Indians 
make  use  of  it  for  bow-strings.  Could  we  but 
And  a  method  of  separating  and  softening  its  fibres, 
so  as  to  render  it  fit  to  be  spun  into  fine  thread, 
it  might  serve  as  a  substitute  for  flax  and  hemp. 
This  plant  deserves  to  be  cultivated  on  another 
account.  The  pod  it  bears  contains  a  substance, 
that  from  its  softness  and  elasticity,  might  be 
used  instead  of  the  finest  down.  Its  culture  is 
easy,  inasmuch  as  its  root,  which  penetrates  deep 
into  the  earth,  survives  the  winter,  and  shoots  out 
fresh  stalks  every  spring.  Five  or  six  years  after 
being  sown,  it  is  in  its  greatest  perfection.'* 
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It  moy  therefore  be  truly  naid  that  Cnnadii  is  a 
hemp  country  ;  even  more  no  than  Ruaiia  or  Po- 
land. Yet,  will  it  be  credited,  that  i!:''*'p;h  we  have 
had  the  two  provinces  in  our  poffieiiion  full  half 
a  century,  in  1808  not  a  single  ton  of  hemp  had 
ever  tieen  procured  from  them,  while  we  have  been 
paying  to  foreign  powers,  often  our  very  enemies, 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  annually  for  that 
important  article. 

The  Canadians  cultivate  flax  merely  for  their 
own  domestic  use,  but  a  few  hundred  bushels  of 
linseed  are  sometimes  cxpprtcd  frr)m  Quebec. 
Hemp  is  to  be  seen  growing  in  a  wild  unculti-> 
vated  state  round  their  houses,  where  it  runs  into 
large  plants  of  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height ;  but 
it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  producing  seed  for 
their  birds,  beyond  which,  they  never  concern 
themselves  about  it.  The  soil  and  climate  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hemp,  and 
are  in  every  respect  as  favourable  to  it  as  Russia 
and  Poland.  It  is  a  very  tenacious  plant,  and  is 
with  difliculty  rooted  out,  where  it  has  grown  for 
any  length  of  time.  In  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood of  Three  Rivers,  though  a  very  sandy  and 
otherwise  barren  soil,  it  springs  up  in  almost 
every  garden,  and  lines  the  banks  of  the  river 
almost  to  the.  water's  edge.  Yet  no  other  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  it,  than  for  the  purpose  before 
mentioned.   It  may  perhaps  be  worthy  of  remark^ 
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thtt  btrdi  of  every  dctcripiion  in  Cenade  tre  feil 
wholly  upon  hemp-teed. 

Hemp  !•  one  of  the  mott  profltable  and  vtlua- 
ble  productions  of  the  earth.     It  enriches  the 
cultivator,  and  furnishes  shipping  with  thu  most 
useful  and  important  part  of  its  equipment.    The 
several  processes  of  hemp  also  benefit  the  state, 
by  employing  many  hands  that  could  not  be  so 
usefully  and  proHtably  engagtd  in  other  occu|)a« 
tions.    The  advantage,  therefoi     which  a  country 
must  derive  from  the  culture  and  manufacture  of 
hemp,  throughout  its  several  branches,  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  is  sufliciently  proved  by  the  im- 
portance which  Russia  has  derived  from  her  com- 
merce in  that  article;  by  which  she  has,  in  a 
manner,  rendered  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world 
dependent  upon  her  will  and  caprice.    The  wa- 
trering  conduct  of  that  power  has  often  threatened 
U"  with  tlie  stoppage  of  our  marine  stores;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  northern  powers,  she 
has  at  times  found  it  no  unprofitable  instrument 
to  hold  in  terrorem  over  us.    That  we  have  never 
yet  experienced  any  sensible  difficulty  for  the 
want  of  naval  stores  has  been  more  owing  to  a 
variety  of  fortunate  events,  which  have  dissolved 
or  rendered  defective  their  coalitions,  than  to  the 
supplies  we  may  have  received  from  any  other 
quarter. 

While  such  was  the  precarious  state  of  our  in- 
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ttrcourt«  wilti  the  northern  powers  at  varioue 
periods,  and  the  uncertainty  of  being  able  any 
longer  to  procure  our  usual  supplies  of  naval  stores, 
especially  hemp;  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  nnd 
regret  to  all,  that  government  was  not  able  to 
procure  those  essential  articles  from  our  colonies 
abroad.  Canada,  in  particular,  was  well  known 
to  be  capable  of  affording  every  article  as  good, 
and  in  eciual  plenty,  as  those  we  derived  from  the 
Baltic  (  provided  the  attainment  of  those  supplies 
was  made  a  national  concern.  It  was  evident  that 
government  must  interfere;  for  individuals,  if  they 
possessed  the  abilities,  had  not  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing nuch  an  important  object. 

At  length,  the  attention  of  government  was 
roused  to  the  necessity  of  procuring  hemp  from 
•ome  of  our  own  settlements ;  and  in  the  year 
1800,  the  lords  of  the  council  for  trade  and  plan- 
tations took  into  their  consideration  the  means 
by  which  they  might  introduce  the  culture  of 
that  plant  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  British 
colonies  of  North  America.  Previous,  however, 
to  this,  various  experiments  had  been  indirectly 
tried  in  Canada,  and  considerable  sums  of  money 
expended  for  several  years,  but  no  other  encou- 
ragement was  held  forth  than  bounties  and  medals: 
compensations  of  too  trifling  a  nature  to  influence 
a  people  naturally  indolent,  and  to  overcome  a 
variety  of  obstacle?  of  another  description.     The 
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public  money,  howf  T«r,  was  annually  expended, 
tbuiidant  ttuppHei  of  hfrnit-iei'd  and  manufactur- 
ing implement!  were  kent  out ;  and  the  govern* 
ment  agents  ap|>eared  to  be  actively  engaged  in 
furthering  this  im|fortant  concern,  but  all  to  no 
pur|)ote.  Rightfcii  or  twenty  years  elapsed,  and 
not  t  hundred  weiglit  of  hemp  had  been  ncnt 
home. 

It  waa  at  this  period  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  culture  of  hemp  to  a 
•ucceiiful  issue,  and  determined  not  to  confine 
their  inquiries  to  Canada  ulone,  they  cauitcd 
•eyeral  exfieriments  to  be  tried  in  the  Kast  Indies, 
and  for  two  or  three  years  their  exertio'-s  were  in- 
defatigable. No  better  success,  however,  attended 
their  endeavours  (though  larger  bounties  were 
ofTered,  and  new  machines  sent  out)  than  had 
been  before  experienced  in  Canada.  Why  the 
culture  of  hemp  did  not  succeed  in  the  East  Indies, 
I  have  never  correctly  ascertained;  but  I  have  heard 
that  the  climate  is  too  hot,  and  that  the  hemp 
grows  too  fine  for  large  cordage.  As  to  Canada, 
a  variety  of  obstacles  were  enumerated  as  the 
reason  of  its  not  succeeding  in  that  country. 
Among  the  rest,  Mr.  Vondenvelden,  of  Quebec, 
wrote  to  the  Society  of  Arts  that  its  failure  might 
be  attributed  to  the  attachment  of  the  Canadians 
to  old  customs ;  and  to  the  opposition  and  preju- 
dice of  the  Romish  clergy,  the  wheat  merchants, 
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and  the  seigniors :  The  first  of  whom  depend  for 
tithes ;  the  »econd  for  success  in  trade ;  and  the 
third  for  the  employment  of  their  mills,  the  chief 
source  of  their  revenues,  upon  abundant  crops  of 
wheat ;  which  they  conceived  the  introduction  of 
the  culture  of  hemp,  would  partly,  if  not  totally 
annihilate.  The  idleness  of  the  Canadians,  the 
scarcity  of  working  hands,  and  the  scanty  popu- 
lation, were  also  enumerated  among  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  culture  of  hemp  in  Canada. 
Thus,  after  so  many  years'  exertion,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  upwards  of  40,000/.,  we  were  still 
obliged  to  trust  to  the  precarious  supplies  of  that , 
essential  article  from  a  foreign  power;  who,  what-  ' 
ever  his  real  interest  or  inclination  might  have 
been,  has  several  times  been  obliged  to  become 
our  enemy. 

It  appears,  nevertheless,  from  several  recent 
volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  that  the  culture  of 
hemp  in  Canada  was  not  an  hopeless  undertaking, 
but  that  it  required  proper  people  to  conduct  it, 
and  a  sufficient  capital  to  carry  it  into  excfcution. 
In  their  preface  to  volume  21st.  the  Society  say 
V  That  they  have  ascertained  by  actual  experiments^ 
that  Canada  can  Jurnish  hemp  equal  in  quality  for 
t/ie  uses  of  the  navy  to  that  from  the  Baltic^  and  it 
is  hoped  that  government  will  attend  to  that  point 
upon  which  the  balance  now  stands  suspended,  as 
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the  scale  may  be  brought  to  preponderate  for  ever 
to  the  national  advantage,  if  our  government  will 
purchase  from  our  own  colonies  on  fair  terms  with 
ready  money,  and  by  proper  agents^  that  article 
for  which  the  same  sums  must  else  be  paid  to 
foreign  powers,  of  whose  deliberations  we  must 
otherwise  stand  in  awe,"* 

In  the  preface  to  their  23d  volume,  the  Society 
observe  that  "  Every  man  is  sensible  of  providing 
supplies  of  this  kind  from  our  own  colonies,  and 
in  our  last  preface  we  expressed  our  wishes  that 
government  would  attend  to  that  important  point. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  growers  of  hemp  in  Ca* 
nada  have  not  capitals  to  give  credit  upon,  nor  are 
the  cultivators  merchants"  From  this  it  appears, 
that  the  Society  were  of  opinion  that  the  govern- 
ment did  not  offer  sufficient  support  or  encourage- 
ment, to  carry  the  culture  of  hemp  properly  into 
effect;  and  that  it  was  left  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
or  interested  agents,  who  looked  only  to  their  own 
private  emolument.  If  such  war  the  opinion  of 
the  Society,  it  has  since  been  fully  verified  by  the 
treatment  my  uncle  experienced  in  the  course  of 
his  undertaking;  not  however  that  the  least  blame, 
as  far  as  I  know,  can  attach  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
whose  exertions  seem  to  have  been  directed  wholly 
to  the  good  of  the  country,  and  the  accomplish- 
ment ot  the  important  object  which  they  had  in 
view.    That  they  were  unsuccessful,  must  be  at- 
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tiibuted  chiefly  to  their  uant  of  information  re- 
■l)ecting  the  real  state  of  Canada,  and  relying  too 
much  upon  the  fallacious  representations  of  inter- 
ested people  in  that  country. 

As  far  as  is  known  at  present,  we  cannot  pro- 
cure a  ton  of  hemp  from  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  United  States  have  not  enough  for 
their  own  consumption ;  and  even  they  see  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  hemp  within  their  own 
territories.  Their  newspapers,  of  late,  have  been 
filled  with  exhortations  and  instructions  to  the 
people  upon  that  subject.  In  the  East  Indies  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  tried  several  experiments, 
but  they  have  never  answered.  Canada  '<  the 
only  country  in  our  possession,  properly  ^^id 
to  the  culture  of  hemp.  It  is  formed  by  nature 
for  it;  and  as  fine  hemp  has  been  grown  there, 
as  ever  came  from  Russia. 

As  the  cultivation  of  hemp  in  Canada  is  a  na- 
tional concern,  so  it  ought  to  be  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  consideration.  If  at  peace  with 
Russia,  I  own  that  we  could  hardly  venture  upon 
so  much  pubUcity,  without  giving  offence;  but, 
in  a  state  of  hostility,  no  such  delicacy  can  pos- 
sibly exist.  Parliament  is  certainly  best  able  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  throwing  off  our  de- 
pendence upon  the  Northern  Powers  for  our 
marine  supplies ;  or  whether  it  is  better  policy  to 
remain  as  we  are. 
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It  undoubtedly  appears  a  self-evident  principle, 
that  to  encourage  the  agriculture  and  commerce 
of  our  own  colonies,  is  more  advantageous  than 
to  encourage  those  of  a  foreign  country ;  and  that 
procuring  our  most  essential  articles  from  our  own 
people,  is  safer  than  trusting  to  the  precarious 
will  of  an  enemy.  There,  however,  may  be  reasons 
which  might  dictate  a  policy  diametrically  oppo- 
site ;  not  that  I  believe  such  reasons  do  exist,  but 
a  subject  of  so  much  importance  can  be  properly 
investigated  only  by  those  who  are  thoroughly 
initiated  in  the  grand  arcana  of  politics.  At  all 
events,  the  mode  hitherto  adopted  for  the  culture 
of  hemp  in  Canada,  and  which  is  still  going  on, 
will  never  produce  the  desired  effect.  Things 
must  be  put  upon  a  very  different  footing,  if  suc- 
cess is  ever  meant  to  be  the  result.  To  continue 
a  system  so  cramped  and  confined  in  its  operation, 
is  to  continue  an  unnecessary  waste  of  the  public 
money,  without  the  least  prospect  of  benefiting 
the  country. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  no- 
ticing the  success  of  the  Earl  of  Shannon  in  the 
cultivation  of  hemp  in  Ireland.  His  Lordship, 
in  the  course  of  last  year,  is  said  to  have  made 
upwards  of  100/.  per  acre  by  his  valuable  crop. 
I  am  not  informed  of  the  extent  of  his  Lordship's 
efforts ;  but  they  sufficiently  prove  that  the  culti- 
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Tation  of  hemp  in  our  own  dominions  ii  not  an 
idle  speculation ;  and  that,  with  adequate  encoii^ 
ragement,  we  might  in  a  few  yean  become  totally 
independent  of  the  northern  powers,  for  our  sup- 
plies of  that  very  important  article. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Leave  Quebec — Mode  of  Travelling^Steam  Boat 
— Schooners — Fbyage  to  Three  Rivers— -Beau- 
tiful Scenes— -Eel  Traps — Spearing  Fish  ly 
Torch  Light — Second  Journey  to  Three  Rivers 
by  Land — Pass  the  River  at  Cape  Rouge-* 
jirrive  at  Jacques  Cartier — Rapid  Torrent- 
New  Bridge — Post  House — Monsieur  Garnoux 
the  Blacksmith — Deschambauil — Seigniory  of 
Grondines— St,  Anne— Charles  LanaudierCf  Esq, 
Grand  Foyer  of  the  Province — Batiscan — Iron 
Works — Champlain — Rivulets — Bridges — Ca^ 
nadian  Farms — Roman  Catholic  Crosses — Post 
House  at  Cape  Madelaine — Arrival  at  Three 
Rivers, 

Ml  first  excursion  to  Three  Rivers  was  by 
water;  a  mode  of  travelling  not  always  very 
agreeable,  when  ascending  the  river.  The  nu- 
merous rapids,  and  strong  currents,  which  com- 
mence at  the  Richlieu,  about  45  miles  above 
Quebec,  render  the  voyage  extremely  tedious, 
unless  you  are  favoured  with  a  strong  easterly 
wind.    As  we  had  a  considerable  quantity  of  ma< 
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chinery,  agricultural  implements,  &c.  to  remove, 
yse  chartered  one  of  the  schooners  which  sail  re- 
gularly between  Quebec  and  Montreal.  These 
veniicls  range  from  liO  to  100  tons,  and  being 
merely  adapted  for  burthen,  afford  very  poor  ac- 
commodation for  passengers.  Few  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, indeed,  ever  take  their  passage  in  them, 
exoe|)t  u])on  the  voyage  doivn  the  river  from 
Montreal  to  Quebec,  which  is  generally  accom- 
plished in  two  days;  and  even  with  contrary  winds 
is  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  days.  The  people 
are  obliged  to  take  ])rovisions  with  them,  and  go 
on  shore  at  night  to  sleep  at  a  farm  house,  unless 
they  take  a  mattress  with  them ;  for  the  cabin, 
which  is  extremely  small,  contains  no  other  bed 
than  the  master's.  The  Frenchmen  who  com- 
mand these  vessels  are  also  not  very  nice  in  their 
manner  of  living,  and  the  cabin  is  consequently 
always  in  a  filthy  condition.  The  passage- money 
is  a  dollar  from  Oiiebec  to  Three  Rivers,  and  two 
dollars  to  Montreal, — cheap  enough  if  the  accom- 
modations were  more  decent.  I  should  think  a 
steam  boat  similar  to  that  which  run:  on  the  north 
river,  between  Albany  and  New  York,  only  on  a 
smaller  scale,  would  answer  extremely  well  on 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  where,  without  a  fair  wind, 
\'essels  are  often  upwards  of  a  month  getting  up  lo 
Montreal,  a  distance  of  only  180  miles  from  Que- 
bec.    It  might  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
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ing  merchandise  as  well  as  passengers.  The  Ame- 
rican steam  boat  frequently  goes  a  distance  of  l6o 
miles,  against  wind  and  tide,  in  less  than  two 
days.  It  runs  between  Albany  and  New  York 
regularly  twice  a  week. 

The  river  St.  Lawrence,  all  the  way  up  on  both 
sides,  affords  a  variety  of  the  most  beautiful  pro- 
spects.  As  fur  as  the  rnpids  of  Kichlieu,  the  rhures 
are  steep,  rugged,  and  lofty  ;  in  some  places  pro- 
jecting into  the  river  in  the  form  of  small  capes 
and  promontories;  and  in  others,  receding  into 
innumerable  coves  and  bays,  which  in  many  parts 
expand  the  river  to  a  considerable  breatUh.    The 
banks  are  covered  with  trees  and  bhiubei  of  various 
kinds,  except  in  a  few  places  where  the  black  lime- 
slate,  or  lime-stone  rock,  shivers  in  thin  pieces  or 
moulders  into  dust.    On  the  summit  of  the  shores, 
the  white  farm  houses,  and  neat  churches,  placed 
at  almost  regular  di>tances,  appear  at  intervals 
between  clumps  of  trees  and  rich  meadows.     In 
other  parts  the  shores  are  seen  sloping  into  culti- 
vated valleys  covered  with  a  beautilul  rich  verdure, 
and  adorned  with  sm<ill  neat  village.'^,  in  wliich  the 
church,  the  houses  of  the  cure  and  the  seignior, 
are  generally  the  most  conspicuous.     Thick  um- 
brageous forests,   and  distant   mountains  whose 
summits  mingle  with  the  clouds,  complete  the 
charming  scenery,  which  is  viewed  to  great  ad- 
vantage during  a  voyage  up  the  river,  and  vvl.ich 
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pretenti  to  the  eye  a  lucceition  of  the  moit  beau« 
tiful  landscapes. 

In  several  placet  along  shore,  the  Canadians 
place  hurdles,  just  beyond  low  water  mark,  for 
the  purpose  of  catching  eels,  &c.  A  number  of 
baskets  or  traps,  are  placed  between  the  hurdles, 
which  are  covered  at  high  water,  and  as  the  tide 
ebbs  down,  the  eels  and  other  fish  bury  themselves 
therein,  and  are  easily  taken.  Another  curious 
mode  of  fishing  is  also  practised  by  the  Canadians 
and  Indians;  they  go  in  their  canoes  on  the  river 
at  night,  the  darker  the  better,  for  the  purpose  of 
^'hearing  salmon  and  the  larger  species  of  fish,  by 
torch  light.  They  can  see  the  fish  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  and  are  extremely  expert  at  spearing 
them.  They  are  very  fond  of  this  sport,  and 
pursue  it  with  much  avidity. 

About  a  month  after,  1  had  occasion  to  go  to 
Quebec,  and  on  my  return  again  to  Three  Rivers 
I  travelled  by  land.  It  was  then  the  latter  end 
of  October,  and  the  road,  for  the  first  stage  out  of 
Quebec,  was  extremely  bad.  The  journey  by  land 
would  be  more  pleasant  if  performed  in  comfort- 
able vehicles ;  but  the  Canadian  post  calashes  are 
very  ill  adapted  for  a  long  journey :  they  afford 
neither  shelter  from  the  pouring  rain,  the  scorcli- 
ing  beams  of  the  sun,  nor  the  heavy  dews  of  the 
night.  The  driver  also,  by  sitting  in  front,  presses 
it  down,  and  renders  the  traveller's  seat  very  un« 
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cany ;  and  at  every  nine  or  ten  milet  he  hat  to 
step  into  a  fre»h  vehicle.  I'he  poit-houict  are 
regulated  by  an  act  of  the  prorincial  parliament, 
which  er\joint  the  proprietors  to  keep  a  certain 
number  of  horses,  calashes,  and  carioles,  ready  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers,  and  in  general  very  little 
delay  is  occasioned.  The  price  of  travelling  ii 
also  regulated  by  the  act,  and  a  paper  containing 
the  sum  to  be  paid  from  stage  to  stage  is  stuck 
up  in  every  post-house.  It  coot  me  from  Quebec 
to  Three  Rivers,  including  provisions  which  I 
took  with  me,  about  ten  dollars,  or  forty-fii'e  shil- 
lings sterling,  for  90  miles.  The  regulated  price 
is  one  shilling  currency  per  league:  but  the  stage 
into  and  out  of  town  is  charged  two  or  three 
shillings  per  league,  on  account  of  the  greater  ex- 
pense of  keeping  the  horses  than  in  the  country. 
There  is  no  post  established  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river. 

I  left  Quebec  about  noon,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  first  stage  of  three  leagues  passed  the  river 
of  Cape  Rouge  in  a  kind  of  scow  or  flat-bottomed 
boat,  secured  to  a  rope  stretched  across  the  river. 
At  this  ferry,  or  traverse,  fourpence  is  charged  for 
passing  with  the  horse  and  calash.  From  thence 
we  proceeded  to  the  post-house  about  a  hundred 
yards  further,  where  I  got  into  another  calash. 
1  had  no  occasion  to  cross  any  more  rivers  till  we 
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iinrivrd  tt  Jacques  Cartier,  about  36  tnilet  from 
Quebec.  Thii  river,  which  derives  its  name  frum 
the  navigator  who  Arst  explored  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, is  frequently  very  dangerous  to  cross,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  current, 
«)Ccasioned  by  the  broken  rocky  bed  over  which 
the  waters  precipitate  themselves  into  the  St. 
Lawrence, 

It  was  dark  when  I  arrived,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  alight  from  the  calash,  and  walk  down  a  steep 
winding  road  to  the  river,  which  runs  through  a 
narrow  valley  inclotietl  on  both  sides  by  lofty 
lieighto.  The  canoe  was  conducted  by  one  man, 
who  held  on  by  a  rope  stretched  across  the  river, 
and  secured  to  posts;  and  such  was  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  current,  that  his  strength  was  barely 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  canoe  from  being  carried 
away  by  the  stream.  A  considerable  way  up  the 
river  a  handsome  bridge  has  been  erected  within 
these  few  years;  but  the  distance  is  too  great 
from  the  pust-road  for  travellers  to  pass  over  it, 
except  in  the  spring  or  fall  of  the  year,  when  the 
ferry  is  at  times  impassable  without  great  danger. 

On  arriving  at  the  other  side,  I  proceeded  up 
the  bill  with  the  calash-driver,  who  carried  my 
portmanteau  to  the  ])ost-house.  Here  I  found 
the  family  at  supjier;  but,  1  was  told,  they  could 
not  afford  me  any  accommodation  for  the  night. 
It  being  extremely  dark,  I  was  not  much  iucliued 
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to  travel  any  further,  and  therefore  inqaired  if  I 
could  ^ret  a  bed  in  the  neighbourhood :  this  how* 
ever  I  found  could  not  be  procured  nearer  tlian 
three  milef,  at  Cape  Santtf,  where  a  blackamith, 
of  the  nnme  of  Garnoux,  kcepi  n  houiie  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers:  upon  thii,  1  got 
into  a  cuiasli,  and  in  about  lialf  an  hour  was  net 
down  at  Monsieur  Garnoux's.  The  house  is  small, 
but  every  thing  is  neat  and  clean;  a  very  uncom- 
mon circumstance  in  the  post  houses.  Monsieur 
Garnoux,  who,  by  the  bye,  is  a  very  decent  black- 
smith, received  me  very  politely,  a  id  handed  ma 
out  of  the  calash  into  his  Ijcst  room.  l*hough  it 
was  Sunday  night,  he  had  not  much  in  his  larder. 
Tea  or  coffee,  and  bread  and  butter,  were  all  that 
he  could  furnish.  I  had,  however,  a  tolerable 
good  larder  of  my  own  in  a  basket,  and  therefore 
did  not  feel  the  want  of  any  thing  but  rest;  which, 
after  supper,  I  procured  in  a  very  decent  bed. 

At  day-break,  the  cnlash  from  the  )x>8t-house 
was  at  the  door:  having  breakfasted,  and  paid 
four  shillings  for  my  entertainment,  I  took  leave 
of  the  blacksmith,  and  proceeded  on  my  journey. 
The  accommodations  at  this  house  are  the  best 
on  the  road,  between  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers; 
and  J  would  advise  all  travellers  between  those 
towns,  to  take  up  their  abode  for  the  night  at 
Monsieur  Garnoux's,  in  preference  to  any  of  the 
post-^houses. 
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After  paising  through  Clit  Migniory  of  Det« 
chaoibAult,  1  came  to  Grondinet,  th«  poorett 
•eigniory  in  Lower  Cantda.  The  toil  barely 
covert  an  immenie  bed  of  itone,  and  can  icarcely 
•upply  Uie  inhabitant!  with  the  necetiariee  of 
lite.  Iti  present  leignior  ii  Mr.  Motet  Hart,  of 
Three  Riven,  who  pottibly  turnt  it  to  tome  ac- 
count in  the  making  of  pot-aih,  &c. ;  though  1m) 
told  me,  that  he  one  year  derived  upwards  of  80/. 
lor  hit  iofls  tt  vents  only.  Its  former  proprietor 
rained  himielf  by  languine  tpeculationi  in  the 
culture  of  corn,  and  went  to  a  very  great  expense 
in  the  erection  of  mills,  &c.  \ 

The  next  seigniory,  called  St.  Anne*s,  is  the 
pro|}erty  of  Charles  I^naudiere,  Esq.  Grand 
Voyer  of  the  province.  In  some  parts  it  lies 
very  low,  and  in  the  spring  is  usually  inundated, 
which  occasions  the  post-road  to  be  situated  fur- 
ther from  the  river  than  it  is  in  other  seigniories, 
where  it  \^inds  along  the  summits  of  the  lofty 
banks  which  overlook  the  river,  or  along  the 
borders  of  delightful  valleyd.  Mr.  Lanaudiere  is 
one  of  the  most  respectable  French  gentlemen  in 
the  colony.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Ge- 
neral Montcalm,  and  was  wounded  on  the  plains 
of  Abraham.  He  is  now  between  seventy  and 
eighty  years  of  age,  yet  possesses  every  faculty  in 
auch  admirable  preservation,  that  he  does  not 
appear  more  than  fifty ;  and  is  more  active  and 
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intclligtnt  tlian  mtny  men  «t  that  age.  Ht  it 
•incerely  itticlied  to  the  British  government t  ttni 
in  hit  conduct,  hit  manners,  and  hit  pniict|>les 
appears  to  be,  in  every  retpect,  a  complete  Ka- 
glithman.  Many  yeart  ago,  Mr.  Lanr  idiere  vi- 
sited England,  where  he  lived  in  the  Ant  circlet, 
and  ia,  of  course,  well  known  to  teveral  of  the 
Princet.  On  hit  return  to  Canada,  he  wat  a|»- 
|K)inted  Grand  V'>yer  of  the  1  rovince.  Thit 
office  requiret  hin.^  to  aiake  an  annual  circuit  of 
Lower  Canada,  to  mspert  th^  ttate  of  the  roads, 
bridges,  &c.  in  the  neveral  parishes,  V-i  lias  a 
salary  of  300/.  |)er  annum.  There  v  alsoGran4 
Voyers  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  am  Three  Rivers, 
who  superintend  their  r*  ^|iv  live  distrii  ,  atid 
are  subordinate  to  the  Giand  V^oyer  of  the  Pro^ 
vince.  Mr.  Lanaudiere  |K>98esses  the  cstevm  o4' 
liis  countrymen,  and  of  every  English  gentleman 
that  arrives  in  the  country,  who  always  meets  with 
a  hearty  welcome  at  his  house. 

The  next  seigniory  is  Batiscan,  where  the 
abundance  of  iron  ore  that  was  discovered,  de- 
termined several  of  its  proprietors  to  establish  an 
iron-foundry  r.  !  Torge,  upon  similar  principles 
to  those  of  Three  Rivers.  At  present,  1  am  told, 
it  is  a  losin-;  concern,  and  two  of  the  partners 
have  lit  1/  withdrawn  their  shares.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  they  will  succeed,  os  every 
thing  which  tends  to  increase  the  manufactures 
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and  commerce  of  a  new  country  cannot  fail  to  be 
beneflcial. 

Champlain,  which  is  situated  next  to  Batis- 
can,  is  an  extensive  seigniury,  being  upwards  of 
eighteen  miles  in  length,  and  of  considerable 
depth.  Its  soil  consists  of  a  sandy  loam,  in  many 
parts  of  the  colour  of  yellow  ochre.  Several 
small  springs  are  met  with  in  different  parts  of 
the  seigniory;  they  form  little  rivulets,  which  run 
across  the  road  into  the  river.  A  few  loose  logs 
of  wood  are  thrown  over  them,  by  way  of  bridges. 
These  little  streams  are  found  more  or  less  along 
the  road,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  and  with  the  ditches  that  are  cut  by  the 
farmers,  between  their  respective  grounds,  are 
always  covered  by  loose  logs,  which  shake  the 
calash  very  much  in  passing  over  them,  and 
would  break  the  springs,  were  they  constructed 
of  steel,  instead  of  leather. 

The  farms  situate  along  the  roads  in  Lower 
Canada  are  generally  cleared  of  trees  for  about 
a  mile  back.  They  are  seldom  more  than  two  or 
three  acres  in  breadth,  but  run  back  into  the 
woods  to  more  than  ninety  or  a  hundred  acres. 
The  Canadians  suffer  few  trees  to  remain  near 
their  houses,  on  account  of  the  musquitoes :  this, 
with  the  wooden  railings  and  fences,  have  rather 
a  naked  appearance,  compared  with  the  hedges 
and  rows  of  trees  planted  along  the  roads  in 
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England.    There  is,  however,  upon  the  wliole, 
■  neatness  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  Canada,  that 
is  seldom  met  with  in  the  United  States,  except 
in  very  old  settlements.    This  neatness  is  occa- 
sioned by  clearing  the  land  of  the  stumps  of  trees, 
and  fencing  in  their  farms  with  more  regularity 
than   is  the  practice  in  the  States,  where  the 
slovenly  zig-zag  or  worm  fence  is  very  prevalent. 
The  Americans,  however,  have  the  advantage  in 
the  appearance  of  their  houses  and  other  buildings. 
By  the  road  side,  a  few  crosses  still  remain 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller,  who  fbr- 
merly,  if  he  was  a  pious  Catholic,  would  kneel 
down  and  utter  a  short  prayer,  or  pull  off  his  hat 
with  the  greatest  reverence ;  hut  at  present,  the 
number  of  crosses  is  greatly  diminished,  and  the 
few  that  remain  are  but  little  noticed.    They  are 
commonly  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  instruments  which  the  Jews 
are  supposed  to  have  employed  in  the  crucifixion 
of  our  Saviour,  viz.  the  hammer,  nails,  pincers, 
a  flask  of  vinegar,  sponge,  ladder,  and  the  spear 
with  which  the  soldier  pierced  his  side.    The 
crown  of  thorns  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
cross,  and  the  cock  ivhich  crowed  when  Peter  de- 
nied our   Saviour  is  always  placed  at  the  top. 
Some  of  these  crosses  are  railed  in ;  and  passing 
through  St  Augustine  on  the  Sunday  I  left  Que- 
bec, I  saw  several  of  the  Canadian  men  and  women 
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kneeling  and  praying,  apparently  with  great  de- 
votion, till  the  sound  of  the  calash  passing  drew 
their  attention  to  a  more  irreverent  object.  One 
of  the  men  who  drove  the  calash  that  day,  always 
crossed  himself  whenever  we  passed  any  of  those 
holy  mementos;  the  others  never  took  any  notice 
of  them. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  post-house  of  Cape  Ma- 
delaine,  in  Cbamplain,  I  embarked  in  a  canoe  for 
Three  Rivers,  that  passage  being  generally  pre^ 
ferred  to  the  ferry,  which  is  situated  a  few  miles 
up  the  St.  Maurice  river.  It  took  us  nearly  an 
hour  to  reach  the  town,  as  we  had  to  pass  outside 
of  two  islands  seated  at  the  entrance  of  the  St. 
Maurice.  This  river,  in  disemboguing  itself  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  is  divided  into  three  channels 
by  these  two  islands;  from  which  circumstance  it 
was  denominated  Three  Rivers,  and  gave  name 
to  the  town  which  is  built  at  the  confluence  of 
the  St  Lawrence,  and  one  of  the  channels. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Town  of  Three  Rivers— -Houies--'Streets—^MuS'' 
guitoes  —  Fieas  —  Baron  La  hontan  —  Publie 
Buildings — Fire  at  the  Convent— Intrepidity  of 
a  Soldier — Escape  of  a  Nun  with  an  Emig  ant 
Priest— 'New  Convent — Fisit  to  the  Nims  of  St, 
Ursule — Abbt  de  Calonne^  Cure  of  the  Convent — 
Portrait  of  the  Grand  Vicar — Setting  fFatches 
during  the  Litany — Monastery — Billiard  Room 
— Canadian  Fencibles — Deserters— Death  of  a 
Canadian — The  Irish  Landlady— Anecdote  of 
Colonel  7  — Trade  of  Three  Rivers— 'Store » 

keepers — Visit  to  the  Forges  of  St.  Maurice — 
Iron  Works  —  Brickmaher  —  Society  —  Party 
Spirit — The  Election  of  Mr.  Ezekitl  Hart — 
Amusements — Scuffle  in  the  Market  Place—' 
Swelled  Necks — Mad  Girl — Foundlings, 


The  town  of  Three  Rivers  is  situate  on  a  light 
Bandy  soil.  One  part,  towards  the  St,  Maurice 
river,  is  considerably  elevated,  and  commands  a 
beautiful  and  extensive  prospect  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  opposite  shore.  The  other  part  of  the 
town  lies  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water.  The 
shore  is  notwithstanding  bold  and  steep,  and  slopes 
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off  abruptly  into  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  water, 
capable  of  admitting  large  vessels  to  lie  dose 
along-side ;  and,  with  the  help  of  a  couple  of  spars 
placed  from  the  shore  upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel, 
to  land  tlieir  goods,  and  put  them  immediately 
into  carts,  which  are  backed  over  the  spars  as  far 
as  they  can  go,  and  receive  them  with  great  faci- 
lity. This  natural  wharf  is  very  convenient,  and 
occasions  little  or  no  expense  to  the  merchants. 

ThreeRivers  is  very  8mall,compared  with  Mont- 
real and  Quebec  ;  but  in  size  it  ranks  as  the  third 
town  in  Lower  Canada.  It  is,  however,  scarcely 
larger  than  some  English  villages.  I  was  never 
able  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  houses  and 
inhabitants ;  but  the  former,  I  believe,  do  not  ex- 
ceed 250,  nor  the  latter  1 500.  There  are  very  few 
respectable-looking  houses  in  the  place ;  the  rest 
are  paltry  wooden  houses,  containing  a  few  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  garret  above.  Some  of 
them  are  in  better  condition  than  others ;  but,  for 
the  most  part,  they  appear  to  be  falling  to  decay 
from  neglect.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  houses  in 
Canada  have  any  paint  bestowed  upon  them  ;  but 
they  are  often  white-washed :  yet  few  in  Three 
Rivers  have  even  tbis  decoration  to  recommend 
them. 

The  houses  are  mostly  built  with  small  intervals 
between  them ;  apparently  to  prevent  acoidentt 
from  Are.    The  streets  are  narrow  and  unpaved  ; 
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And  on  a  dry  windy  day  the  sand  and  dust  fly  about 
in  clouds.  The  foot-paths  are  badly  kept  up  by 
pieces  of  timber  placed  about  three  feet  from  the 
houses.  NotwitliHtanding  ihe  inconveniences  of 
the  arid  soil  of  Three  Rivers,  it  has  its  advantages, 
inasmuch  as  you  mny  walk  out  immediately  a I'tef 
the  heaviest  rain  without  soiling  your  shoes. 

The  woods  being  almost  close  at  t!)c  back  of  the 
town, favour  the  retreat  of  innumerable  musqnitoes 
and  sand-£lies.  These,  with  the  multitude  of  com- 
mon flies  which  inhabit  the  town,  are  extremely 
troublesome  in  sultry  weather.  I  was  never  par- 
ticularly annoyed  by  any  other  insect;  though,  if 
any  credit  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  Baron  la  lion- 
tan.  Three  Rivers  must  formerly  have  abounded 
with  fleas.  In  his  Travels  he  says,  "  A  man  that 
would  live  there  must  be  of  the  like  temper  with 
a  dog;  or, at  least, he  must  take  pleasure  in  scratch- 
ing his  skin,  for  the  fleas  are  there  more  numerous 
than  the  grains  of  sand.'*  This  assertion  of  the 
Baron  I  have,  fortunately,  never  seen  verified,  and 
as  I  am  not  inclined  to  dispute  his  word,  I  will 
give  all  the  merit  to  my  fair  countrywomen,  who, 
since  their  settlement  in  the  town,  have,  no  duubt 
by  their  cleanly  habits,  expelled  every  thing  that 
was  before  noxious  and  dirty. 

The  public  buildings  of  Three  Rivers  are  the 
convent  of  St.Ursule,  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
the  barracks,  and  the  old  monastery  of  the  RecoU 
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lets,  or  Franciscon  friars ;  which  latter  if  now  con* 
verted  into  a  gaol,  a  court  of  justice,  offices  for  thd 
sheriff  and  prothonotary,  a  billiard  roonii  and  an 
episcopalian  chapel ! 

The  convent  of  St.  Ursule  was  founded  in  16'77» 
by  M.  de  St.  Valier,  bishop  of  Quebec,  for  the 
education  of  female  children,  and  as  an  asyluta 
for  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  those  who  were  tired  of 
the  world.  The  number  of  nuns  at  present  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  twenty ;  they  are  for  the 
most  part  elderly  women,  and  are  governed  by  a 
superior.  This  nunnery  was  burnt  down  for  the 
second  time  in  I806,  and  is  not  yet  completely 
rebuilt.  It  is  said  that  a  nun  set  it  on  fire,  in 
order  to  effect  her  escape  with  a  man  belonging]; 
to  the  town,  to  whom  she  was  attached ;  at  all 
events  it  appears  suspicious  that  the  fire  should 
have  originated  in  the  belfry :  the  only  possible 
means  of  it  was  from  the  friction  of  the  wheel  set> 
ting  the  bell-rope  on  fire.  The  nun  who  is  su- 
spected had  to  ring  the  bell  that  evening:  she  said 
that  the  moment  she  attempted  to  pull  the  rope 
it  broke,  and  the  flames  burst  out  above  her.  The 
Canadian  fcncibles,  who  were  then  quartered  in 
the  town,  were  very  active  in  saving  the  nuns  and 
the  property  belonging  to  the  convent  An  old 
nun,  who  had  been  confined  many  years  to  her 
apartment,  was  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the 
devouring  element.   She  refused  to  leave  the  place 
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in  spite  ofevery  entreaty :  a  soldier,  however,  took 
her  up  in  his  arms,  and  was  just  making  his  way 
out  of  the  window  upon  a  ladder  which  was  placed 
against  it,  when  a  young  nun  ran  up  to  him  cry- 
ing, "  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  sauvez  moi  aussi — sauvcz 
inoi  auMsi."  "  Damn  it,"  says  the  soldier,  "  why 
didn't  you  come  before?  Here  1  have  been  obliged 
to  force  this  old  woman  away  in  order  to  ,<iave  her, 
when  I  would  rather  have  carried  you  in  my  arms; 
but  come  along,  I'll  try  what  I  can  do  for  you.'* 
Upon  which  the  brave  ffllow  took  the  young  one 
upon  his  back,  and  the  ol<l  one  under  his  arm,  and 
had  contrived  to  get  half  way  down,  when  unfor- 
tunately the  ladder  broke,  and  all  three  tumbled 
to  the  ground:  they,  however,  luckily  escaped 
with  only  a  few  bruises. 

In  consequence  of  the  Are  the  nuns  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  convents  of  Quebec  and  Montreal ; 
and  subsci  iptions  were  set  on  foot  throughout  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  bui!<ling  a  new  one. 
The  funds  of  the  Ursulines  were  very  poor,  and 
the  BritisI)  inhabitants,  much  to  their  honour, 
contributed  in  common  with  the  French  people  in 
aid  of  the  institution  ;  a  convinciii}:;  proof  of  the 
unanimity  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  that 
country. 

A  few  years  ago  an  emigrant  priest,  who  officiated 
as  minister  to  the  convent,  and  who  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Weld  in  his  Travels  as  so  amiable  a  man. 
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mn  A  way  with  oiieof  theyoun^  num,  the  daughter 
of  a  vttryre!i}ieclablf  Firnch  gentleman.  The  |>rie«t 
took  her  to  New  York,  wiiere,  as  soon  ai^  he  was 
satiated  with  her  compiiny,  he  leK  her  and  went 
to  Frnnre.  She  wns  ri'duccd  to  great  dintrt'sji,  and 
wrote  to  her  father  to  intercede  with  the  bishop  to 
a)!ow  her  to  return  to  the  convent.  I  uiuii  rstand 
the  bi»hop  refused  her  request,  and  that  she  yet 
remains  at  New  York.  It  was  her  sister,  I  am 
told,  who  interested  Mr.  Weld  so  much  in  her 
favour,  by  the  melancholy  which  seemed  to  prey 
upon  her  lovely  countenance.  She  died  a  few 
months  after  his  visit  of  a  broken  heart,  havirtg 
entered  the  convent  in  consequence  of  a  disap- 
pointment in  love. 

The  new  convent  was  opened  early  in  1808, 
for  the  i-eception  of  the  nuns,  though  then  not 
more  than  half  finished.  In  the  August  following, 
after  my  return  from  the  States,  I  visited  it  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  (JiJj;y  tiie  slieriflf  and  some  other 
gentlemen,  lu»vin;j;  (iist  obtained  permission  from 
the  Grand  Vicar.  'I'lie  superior  received  us  at  the 
second  door  with  great  politeness:  her  dress  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  nuns,  which  consists  of  a  coarse 
black  stuff  gown,  made  extremely  plain,  and  long 
vaisted.  Above  this  is  a  white  linen  head  piece, 
which  conceals  all  the  hair,  and  covers  the  forehead 
almost  to  the  eyebrowj :  over  that  a  long  black 
veil  is  thrown  back.  The  white  linen  cloth  comes 
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down  on  cich  m\e  the  face,  close  round  the  chin, 
and  covers  all  the  neck  and  bo«om.  It  ii  remark- 
ably white  and  smooth,  and  shows  a  pretty  face  to 
advantage :  but  in  wliat  will  not  a  pretty  face  look 
welP  The  nuns  of  St.Ursule,  however,  whom  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing,  had  passeil  their  grand  cli- 
macteric, and  of  course  were  not  well  qualifled  to 
appear  to  advantage  in  such  a  dreos,  the  suj)erinr 
excepted,  who  was  really  a  fine  handsome  woman, 
and  must  have  been  a  beautiful  girl.  She  appeared 
to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  had  presi'ied  se- 
veral years  over  the  convent. 

She  took  us  through  all  the  apartments,  except 
audi  as  were  occupied  by  those  nuns  who  did  not 
wish  to  be  seen.  In  consequence  of  the  building 
being  in  an  unfinished  state,  the  num'  lieds  were 
placed  in  two  or  three  large  ro<jms,  until  their  re- 
spective apartments  were  completed.  The  house 
is  very  long,  and  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross :  the 
chapel  for  the  performance  ot  mass  is  in  the  centre 
on  the  ground-floor ;  together  with  the  refectory, 
the  hall,  and  kitchen  ;  the  rooms  fur  educating;  the 
children,  and  the  apartments  of  the  cure  or  mini- 
ster, who  resides  in  the  convent,  and  performs  the 
religious  duties  of  the  houj=e  and  chapt-l.  Tlie  pre- 
sent resident  is  the  Abbe  de  Calonne,  brother  to 
the  celebrated  prime  minister  of  Louis  XV^I.  He 
was  allowed  by  the  English  government  to  retire 
to  Canada,  and  arrived  in  the  autumn  of  1 SO^.  He 
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it  fai(i  to  be  n  very  diniubic  aii<l  arcnmpVhbed  man, 
and  appears  about  lixty  yearit  ot  H{(e. 

The  (>u|)t'rior  conducted  uh  into  the  Htudy  of  the 
Abb^  de  Cal(Miiif,  but  lie  wan  abnent.  Il<'  |)oi. 
■esses a  toternble  i^oud  library,  in  ubicii  I  obHervt;d 
Btverai  ICn^li:^!)  books.puilit'uliirly  Bluii'sSeriiiuris. 
Two  or  tlireti  Hue  cubinet  pirtiires  were  bim(;  up 
in  his  apartinciit ;  nnd,  tof^ctlier  with  the  hocks, 
appeared  to  be  the  renniuiitri  of  his  former  {great- 
ness We  aflerwurds  pniet-tided  up^^tnirs,  and  were 
introduced  to  tcvo  or  three  old  nuns,  ond  hh  many 
novice*,  who  were  bu>dy  engaged  with  tht'ir 
needles;  they  all  rose  up  on  our  eiitr»iice,  uiid 
would  not  be  ideated  whde  we  remained.  The  no- 
vices were  dressed  like  the  other  nuns,  except  that 
they  wore  a  white,  instteud  of  a  black,  veil  They 
appeared  to  be  strapping  country  wenches,  about 
thirty  year.i  of  oge ;  ond  apparently  better  qiiali. 
fled  to  increase  the  population  of  the  country  than 
to  waste  their  lives  in  celibacy.  However,  *' Clia- 
cun  a  f^ou  gout,  dans  ce  moiule;''  and  m  long  as 
they  devote  their  time  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and 
the  education  of  youth,  they  are  not  iiKeless  mem- 
hers  of  society.  The  novitiate  Ia>l8  for  two  years ; 
after  which,  if  they  ore  still  inclined  to  enter  the 
order,  they  receive  the  black  veil  with  great  cere- 
many,  and  are  iinmured  for  life. 

A  naval  genth  rnun,  who  happened  to  be  of  our 
party,  hearing  that  there  was  an  English  woman 
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■mong  the  nnni,  watt  il«iiroui  of  Re«inf;  her  i  u\)on 
which  one  of  thtin  itU'|>|j«d  forMiinl  uixt  K|>«>k«-  to 
him.  Thti  lit<ly  wtita  wi(iov«>  about  tuily,  t.iid  had 
formerly  l)eeii  a  hvcly  dnl>hin^  Moman  ;  hut,  bein^ 
tired  of  the  woiUI,  hht*  r*  uoiinced  her  r(■li^ion  and 
cntfred  the  couveiit,  Mer  inothtT.  IVlrn.  A  , 
of  Thrt'e  Uivcri,  who  kecpn  the  «>nly  Kn^liHh  ta- 
vern ill  the  t(>wii,w»H  very  uiuch  eirugefi  when  «he 
found  tliat  her  daughter  had  eutfred  the  nunnery, 
and  went  to  the  su|>erior  to  deiniind  her  hack 
again  ;  hut  her  request  being  refused,  the  old  lady 
wan  not  x|)aring  of  abuse,  iind  lavished  her  inveo- 
tiveH  U|)ou  her  daughter  a!i  well  as  tfie  nun*. 

We  did  not  see  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the 
nuns;  the  rest  either  kept  out  of  itiuht  of  their 
own  accord,  or  by  the  desire  "t  the  superior. 
Those  we  saw  were  not  calculated  to  inspire  very 
tender  sentiment^!,  which  made  me  cuspect  that 
the  others  were  more  likely  to  create  impressicms 
similar  to  those  Mr.  \Vt  |<|  experienced  when  he 
vii^ited  the  same  convent  twelve  years  before:  pos- 
Kiblv  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  nuns,  since  lluit 
period,  had  caused  the  superior  to  be  more  careful 
of  throwing  temptations  in  the  way  of  the  younger 
branches  of  her  family.  If  those  ladies,  however, 
are  debarred  from  the  sight  of  real  flesh  and  blood, 
they  are  allov\ed  to  feaot  their  eyes  upon  t\h  jolly 
figure  and  ruddy  countenance  of  the  grand  vicar, 
whose  portrait  is  hun^  up  in  the  great  bed-room. 
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Tiieclinritable  and  humane  ofBcct  in  which  the 
niuif  ftnplny  the  (^rtatcftt  portion  of  their  time  ore 
highly  pniincworthy,  and  reflect  much  credit  on 
(hoM*  res|M>ctuble  wouii  ii.  We  inquired  for  tome 
of  their  bark-work,  for  wliich  they  hove  l)een  re- 
lubrated  by  former  travcilerii;  but  they  informed 
uh  that  their  time  wa«  to  niuch  taken  up  in  fur- 
iii»hin;;  their  ruomi,  that  tliey  were  obhf^ed  to 
iM-);U<'t  i^  lluving  seen  ail  that  wai  worthy  of 
notice%  «c  took  our  leave  of  the  ladicn,  acconipu- 
nied  to  the  duor  by  the  superior  and  two  or  three 
nun**. 

'J'he  French  churcli,  in  which  service  is  per-  \ 
formed  by  the  p;rand  vicar  and  his  assistants,  is  a 
plain  stone  building  rooi'td  with  shingles  painted 
re<l, and  ornanunteti  with  a  small  belfry  and  spire 
covered  with  sheets  of  tin.  In  the  interior  is  a 
handsome  altar* picce,adorned  with  gilt  ornaments, 
»ilvercan<lle3ticks,  flagons,  wax  tapers,  cruciflxen, 
^.  The  church  is  generally  well  attended,  and  in 
sunmier  is  often  very  crowded.  During  that  sea- 
yon  a  great  many  people  sit  or  kneel  in  the  open 
oir  close  by  the  doors,  or  under  the  windows  of  the 
■church:  they  appear  attentive  to  the  service,  which 
is  sung  loud  enough  for  them  to  hear  without.  Im- 
mediately after  mass  is  over,  it  is  a  frequent  custom 
to  sell  the  ceats  in  the  church  by  auction ;  the 
crowd  of  people  assembled  near  the  church  door, 
bidding  for  ]>ews,  or  listening  to  the  noise  of  the 
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inrmiteur^  fnrmt  n  rtinnii*  contfutt  to  the  tolemn 
(livutKti)  thilt  reigned  on  the  Mine  upot  a  few  mi* 
ntitc*  hcfon*. 

l\\v  Kn'^lMh  church  U  wry  imall,  beini^  ptrt 
of'thechiipol  h>rtiif>rly  occupiecl  hv  the  FfMnciicati 
rri.irt,  who  re«i(ie(l  in  the  atljoininf^  building. 
I'hn  other  pnrt  ix  n|)))ro|)riuti>d  to  a  court  of  justice, 
ftiid  ii  dividrd  from  the  place  of  vvurihi|)  by  a  ulight 
)mrtitioii.  It  in  only  of  late  years  that  an  Cngliili 
minister  has  resided  in  the  town;  and,  from  ap- 
pear»nccs,  there  seems  very  little  occasion  for  him 
even  now,  was  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  marrying, 
chriHtening,  and  buryin*;.  Service  in  |)erforme(l 
only  on  Sunday  mornin^w;  and  there  are  not  alxive 
ft  dozen  of  the  Enpilish  inhabitants  who  attend 
even  that  regularly.  If  it  was  not  for  the 
otficcrs  and  soldiers  of  the  Canadian  fencihies,  the 
clerg;yman  would  have  to  preach  almost  to  empty 
pcwB, 

It  is  true,  that  the  number  of  En^rlish  people  ii 
small  when  compared  with  that  of  the  French;  and 
of  tliem  there  are  three  or  four  families  of  the  Jew- 
ish persuaiion  :  so  that  those  who  profess  the  Pro- 
testant religion  certainly  form  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  Yet  there  are  more 
than  enough  to  crowd  the  church  ;  its  emptiness 
cannot  therefore  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  people 
to  fill  it,  nor  indeed  is  that  the  alleged  cause.  The 
inhabitants  of  Three  Rivers  are  often  agitated  by 
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jealousy  and  party  feuds ;  and  those  who  fall  out 
mth  the  clergyman  keep  away  from  his  church. 

It  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  Protestant 
religion  in  Three  Rivers,  to  seethe  French  church 
overflowing,  morning  and  afternoon,  on  Sundavii, 
and  open  every  day  in  the  week  besides;  while 
the  Enghsh  church,  not  a  fourth  of  the  size,  is  shut 
up  all  the  week  except  for  two  hours  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  then  never  half  filled.  A  cluck  is 
also  very  much  wanted  at  the  English  church,  to 
prevent  the  practice  of  setting  watches  during  the 
performance  of  divine  service;  for  no  sooner  do 
the  bells  of  the  French  church  ring  at  twelve,  and 
just  as  the  clergyman  is  reading  the  litany,  than 
cut  fly  the  watches  in  the  very  midst  of  *Good 
Lord,  deliver  us,*  or  *  Spare  us,  good  Lord ;'  so  that 
the  gentlemen  are  at  once  employed  in  regulating 
the  time  and  praying  for  the  good  of  their  souls!   . 

The  recollet  building  is  of  stone,  and  much 
dilapidated.  Next  to  the  church  and  court  house 
are  the  oflUces  of  the  prothonotary  ;  adjoining 
which,  on  the  ground  floor,  are  the  rooms  that  are 
at  present  converted  into  a  gaol.  Above  them  are 
the  sheriff's  otfice  and  a  subscription  billiard- room. 
The  table  is  very  indifferent,  but  it  is  sufticient  to 
afford  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  a  few  hours' 
amusement. 

5  The  building  now  occupied  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  Canadian  fencibles  for  barracks  was  formerly 
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the  residence  of  the  French  governor.  It  is  built 
of  stone,  and  compared  to  the  houses  in  the  town 
is  of  considerable  magnitude.  It  is  situated  on  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  town,  and  has  a  court- 
yard in  front,  inclosed  by  a  wall  and  gates.  An 
old  stone  building  near  it  is  turned  into  a  guard- 
house. On  the  right  side  of  the  barracks  is  an 
excellent  garden,  and  on  the  left  is  a  small  lawn, 
where  the  soldiers  are  drilled  and  exercised. 

The  Canadian  fencible  regiment  is  commanded 
by  Colonel  Shank,  who  resides  at  Three  Riyers. 
It  was  formerly  raised  in  Scotland,  and  consisted 
of  a  thousand  men ;  but  in  consequence  of  some 
misunderstanding    the    soldiers,    who  were  all 
married  men  with  large  families,  refused  to  em- 
bark for  Canada:  upon  which  the  regiment  was 
disbanded,  and  the  officers,  together  with  some  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers,  were  sent  cut  to 
Canada  to  recruit  in  that  country.     They  have 
been  out  upwards  of  three  years,  and  procured  (in 
1808)  about  500  men,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
French  Canadians :  there  are  also  many  Ameri- 
cans from  the  United  States  among  them.    Most 
of  the  officers  are  Scotchmen,  and  were  employed 
in  the  American  war :  for  their  services  on  that 
occasion  they  had  grants  of  land  in  the  country. 
Colonel  Shank  particularly  distinguished  himself 
in  some  engagements  during  that  contest.     He 
afterwards  commanded  the  Queen's  Rangers,  and 
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received  from  government  a  large  tract  of  land  iii 
Upper  Canada.  The  French  Canadians  make  to« 
ler^ble  steady  soldiers ;  but  the  Europeans  that 
are  picked  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are 
generally  a  drunken  dissolute  set,  and  give  the 
officers  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  their  frequent 
desertion.    The  province,  of  late  years,  has  paid 
the  inhabitants  10  or  12/.  for  every  deserter  they 
apprehend,  and  this  has  made  the  people  very 
alert,  so  thnt  few  now  can  escape  out  of  the  coun-' 
try.     In  180/  a  Frenchman  lost  his  life  in  at- 
tempting to  apprehend  two  deserters  of  the  49th 
y^iment.     The  soldiers  had  gone  off  with  their 
muskets  and  a  supply  of  ammunition.     As  soon 
as  it  was  known,  a  party  of  the  militia  of  Three 
Rivers  was  ordered  out  to  intercept  them.    After 
some  time  they  were  traced  to  a  barn  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Be(;ancour :  the  militia,  amounting 
to  thirty  or  forty  persons,  surrounded  the  build- 
ing, and  while  two  of  them  were  endeavouring  to 
force  the  door  open,  one  uf  the  deserters  inside 
fired  his  piece,  and  shot  one  of  them  through  the 
body.     This  frightened  the  rest  of  the  party  so 
mueh  that,  together  with  their  commanding  officer ^ 
iliey  took  to  their  heels  and  made  their  escape  ; 
being  of  opinion  that  *  those  who  Hght  and  run 
away,  may  live  to  fight  another  day.'     The  de- 
serters were  taken  a  few  days  after  by  a  party  of 
the  Canadian  fencibles  under  f^aptain  de  Uaren^ 
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ind  were  both  hung  at  Three  Rivers  for  the  inuf'* 
der.  The  sheriff  with  great  difficulty  procured  m 
man  to  hang  them,  for  which  tie  paid  htai  up* 
wards  of  twenty  guineas. 

The  remains  of  two  redoubts,  or  fortifications, 
thrown  up  by  the  English  army  in  the  American 
war,  are  still  visible  on  the  common,  and  upon 
the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  town.  The  latter  com- 
mands the  whol«.of  Three  Rivers,  and  is  furnisht'di 
with  a  well  in  the  centre  for  supplying  the  soU 
diers  with  water.  A  large  cross  is  erected  near 
the  spot,  adorned  with  the  instruments  used  at  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  and  other  ornaments. 
From  this  redoubt  I  drew  the  view  of  Three 
Rivers  which  accompanies  this  work. 

There  are  several  small  taverns  or  public- 
houses  in  Three  Rivers,  kept  by  French  Cana- 
dians ;  but  only  one  deceiit  house  for  the  accom- 
modation of  respectable  travellers,  and  that  unfor- 
tunately is  kept  by  an  old  lady  who  is  more  foud 
ef  scolding  her  customers  than  obliging  theni» 
Few  gentlemen  who  are  strangers  to  her  humour 
ever  stop  at  her  house  without  experiencing  tl*e 
effects  of  her  tongue.  They  enter  the  tavern  in 
an  authoritative  manner,  expecting  to  find  its  in- 
habitants as  pliant  and  submissive  as  their  brethrer: 
in  England ;  instead  of  which  the  old  lady  either 
turns  upon  her  heel,  and  disdains  to  notice  them, 
or,  sticking  her  arms  a-kimbo,  asks  them  by  what 
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•utliority  they  give  themselves  such  tirs,  and  often 
•hows  them  to  the  door.  As  to  the  gentlemen's 
servants  who  frequently  affect  more  than  their 
masters,  she  never  hesitates  to  turn  them  out  of 
the  house  if  they  refuse  to  put  up  with  the 
kitchen. 

Colonel  T ,  inspecting  field  officer  of  the 

militia,  in  Canada,  who  had  recently  arrived  from 
England,  met  with  a  curious  reception  from  the 
old  lady  in  passing  through  Three  Rivers  for 
Montreal.  He  put  up  at  her  house  for  the  even* 
ing,  and  asked  for  rooms  for  his  family  and  ser- 
vants :  **  There  is  one  room,  and  here  is  another,'* 
says  she ;  *'  they  are  all  you  can  have  in  my  house/ 
and  if  you  don't  like  them  you  may  go  elsewhere.** 
"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  i"  says  the  Colonel. 

*'  No,**  says  Mrs.  A ,  •*  nor  do  I  care  a  ci — n 

who  you  are.**    "  Then  you  must  know,  madam, 

that  I  am  Colonel  T ,  inspecting  field  ojficer, 

&o."  "  I  don't  care  who  the  devil  you  are/*  re- 
joined the  old  lady ;  "  I  have  had  colonels,  ge- 
nerals, princes,  and  majors  in  my  house,  and  don't 
care  i  fig  for  them  more  than  other  people.  Tlwre's^ 
the  two  rooms ;  if  you  don't  choose  to  put  up  with 
them,  you  may  leave  the  house."  The  Colonel 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  lower  his  tone  a  little, 
«\nH  make  the  best  he  could  of  the  old  woman 
and  her  rooms  till  the  next  morning,  when  he  set 
off  for  Montreal.     Mrs.  A ,  neverthelewf ,  ha» 
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her  good  qa»litiet,  for  thougl\  ihe  gives  every  one 
to  understand,  that  her  terms  are  six  shillings  a 
day,  eat  or  not  eat,  in  her  house ;  yet  if  they  do 
not  give  themselves  the  airs  of  great  people,  she 
seldom  charges  for  more  than  what  they  actually 
receive.  But  Mhe  is  the  complete  ^Yapping  land- 
lady, swears  like  a  trooper^  scolds  from  morning 
to  night  when  the  whim  takes  her,  and  delights 
in  what  she  calls  humbling  the  great  folks.  To 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  her  humour,  it 
is  ruther  unpleasant  putting  up  at  her  house. 
She,  however,  prides  hersieif  on  having  every 
thing  neat,  clean,  and  well  cooked ;  and  it  being 
the  only  British  tavern  in  the  town,  she  does  not 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  her  customers. 

This  old  lady  is  the  mother  of  the  nun  who 
I  mentioned  had  entered  the  convent  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  abjured  her  religion. 
She  has  also  two  sons,  nne  of  them  is  an  apothe- 
cary  of  some  eminence  at  Montreal. 

TThere  is  only  one  private  boarding-house  at 
Three  Rivers.  It  is  kept  by  an  English  gentle- 
woman; whose  husband  was  formerly  a  respectable 
merchant  at  Montreal.  Her  terms  are  reasonable, 
and  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Canadian  regiment 
board  at  her  house,  which  is  more  convenient  for 
those  who  remain  any  time  in  the  town,  than 
living  at  the  Tavern. 

The  trade  of  Three  Rivers  is  confined  chiefly 
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to  the  lupplying  of  the  inhabitant!  of  the  town 
and  aurrounding  country  with  European  manu- 
factured goodi  and  West  India  produce.     The 
family  of  the  Harts,  who  are  Jews,  carry  on  nearly 
all  the  business  that  is  transacted  in  the  town. 
There  are  four  brothers,  three  of  whom  reside  in 
Three  Rivers,   and  have  separate  stores.     The 
other,  Alexander  Hart,  resides  at  Montreal.  They 
are  said  to  be  possessed  of  considerable  property, 
and  besides  the  stores  which  they  keep,  deal 
largely  in  furs,  potash,  &c.    One  of  them  is  a  ma- 
nufacturer of  pot.  and  pearl,  ash,  and  a  brewer  of 
ale  and  spruce  beer.    They  purchase  most  of  the 
furs  brought  down  from  the  interior  by  a  small 
party  of  Indians  who  pay  an  annual  visit  to 
Three  Rivers.    This  trade,  which  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  was  the  total  support  of  the  town,  ic 
now  greatly  diminished.     The  agents  of  the 
North-west  company  are  scattered  over  every  part 
of  the  interior  and  much  money  has  been  sunk  in 
order  to  monopolize  the  whole  of  the  fur  trade. 
But  a  few  of  the  Indians  from  the  back  country 
choose  to  bring  their  furs  to  the  Harts  at  Three 
Rivers,  and  receive  European  goods  and  money 
in  exchange,  very  often  to  a  considerable  amount. 
An  Indian  once  gave  Mr.  E.  Hart  6o  guineas  for 
a  clock,  and  five  guineas  for  a  brilliant  ring  to 
decorate  the  finger  of  his  squaw.    A  store-keeper 
of  Three  Rivers  told  me,  that  an  Indian  one  day 
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Aiked  bim  the  price  of  a  itnall  chett  of  gunpowder 
tee,  which  he  had  in  hi«  store  for  lale;  but  think- 
ing it  WM  only  idle  ouriotity  that  made  him  eilc, 
he  told  himi  rather  roughly,  to  go  about  hia  buii* 
neM.  Upon  this  the  Indian  immediately  went  to 
another  itore,  a  few  doort  further,  and  gave  four 
or  five  guineas  for  a  little  canister  of  that  fine  tea, 
which  he  carried  away  with  him  under  his  dirty 
blanket.  Many  of  the  Indians,  who  are  fond  of 
dress,  will  go  to  a  great  expense  in  the  purchase 
of  silver  ornaments,  and  superfine  scarlet  or  blue 
cloth,  coloured  silk,  &c.  with  which  they  deco- 
rate themselves  in  a  costly  manner.  During  their 
stay,  they  encamp  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
and  are  generally  in  a  state  of  intoxication  the 
whole  time,  so  that  when  they  return  in  the  au- 
tumn to  their  hunting-grounds  they  have  most' 
commonly  spent  all  their  money.  They  are  then 
obliged  to  go  in  debt  to  the  Harts,  sometimes  to 
the  amount  of  several  hundred  dollars,  which  they 
punctually  repay  in  furs  the  following  year.  But 
if  they  die  in  the  mean  time,  the  money  is  lost. 
There  are  but  few  other  stores  of  any  consider- 
ation in  Three  Rivers,  and  they  are  kept  chiefly 
by  French  people.  Mr.  Burns,  who  keeps  a  store 
by  the  water-side,  has  the  advantage  of  the  rest, 
being  a  licensed  auctioneer;  so  that,  whenever 
he  finds  business  a  little  flat,  he  advertises  an 
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auction  on  the  morning  of  the  mat  ket  dnyt,  «*hen 
the  ll;ibitAnt  come  over  from  the  opposite  ttiore 
to  dispoie  of  JiLir  pruvisioni,  and  frequently, 
takes  thirty  or  lorty  {xiunds  on  those  occaaionn. 
The  stores  of  Canada  contain  ahnost  every  de> 
Kription  of  goods  that  can  im  named,  and  exhibit 
a  motley  collection  of  wooUcn-drapery,  haber« 
daihery,  liosicry,  linen-drapery,  grocery,  cheese- 
roongery,  stationery,  ironn)  Mstery,  and  the  con* 
tents  of  the  oiUshop,  tlie  gius^hop,  and  the  wine- 
vaults.  The  Btore-ki  epers  c  ior^e  from  60  to  100 
per  cent,  profit  upon  most  of  their  goods,  and 
sometimes  a  great  deal  miore.  The  Harts  import 
aoonsiderable  portion  of  their  goods  from  England, 
the  rest  they  purchase  at  the  Quebec  auctions; 
they  also  deal  largely  in  pot-  and  pearl-ashes  and 
furs,  which  they  remit  to  England. 

A  store  belonging  to  Messrs.  Munro  and  Bell, 
of  Quebec,  is  established  at  Three  Rivers,  for  the 
sale  of  the  cast-iron  stoves,  potash  kettles,  and 
bar- iron,  manufactured  at  tlie  St.  Maurice  forges, 
which  belong  to  those  gentle/  cr  The  store  is. 
superintended  by  Mr.  Graves,  and  the  forges  by 
Mr.  M'Cauley.  In  consequence  of  an  invitation 
from  these  gentlemen  during  my  stay  at  Three 
Rivers  in  August  1808,  a  party  '  '  ua  went  to  see 
the  iron-works.  The  road  to  tUem  is  through  the 
woods,  at  the  back  of  the  town,  over  an  elevated 
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sandy  soil  cfivemifled  with  gentle  ■ccHvitiet,  and 
covered  with  a  variety  of  fir-  and  pine-trees;  noiM 
of  th«»m,  however,  grow  to  any  great  height.* 

After  a  pleasant  ri<ie  of  about  eight  miles,  we 
came  to  the  verge  nf  a  loPv  ( lifl',  dow  i  which 
the  road  meanders  into  nn  extensive  valley  where 
the  works  are  situated,  i^^cre  the  manufactories, 
the  furnaces,  forgt's,  and  wurk-shop^ ;  the  barns, 
sfnbleit,  and  out-houses;  the  habitations  of  the 
siiperii.tendant  and  work  people  belonging  to  the 
establishment,  with  their  little  gardens  and  plan- 
tations, form  altogether  a  small  town.  The  river 
St.  IV^fiurice,  which  runs  close  by  the  side  of  the 
valley,  between  two  lofty  banks  covered  with 
trep'^  considerably  heightens  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  and,  with  the  surrounding  woods  and 
distant  mountains,  renders  its  situation  truly  ro* 
inantic.  The  works  are  conducted  by  a  superin- 
tendant  and  two  clerks,  with  a  foreman  to  each 
branch  of  business.  There  is  one  foundry,  with 
a  large  furnace  for  the  purpose  of  casting  stove 
plates,  potash  kettles,  machinery  for  mills,  &c. 
I  saw  the  process  of  modelling  and  casting,  which 
is  conducted  with  much  skill.  It  was  a  remark- 
ably hot  day,  and  when  they  began  to  cast  the 
heat  was  intolerable.  The  men  dipped  their  la- 
dles into  the  melted  ore,  and  carried  it  from  the 
furnace  to  the  moulds,  with  which  the  floor  of  the 
foundry  was  covered.     After  they  were  all  filled^ 
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they  took  off  the  frames  while  the  stove  plates  and 
potash  kettles  were  red  hot,  and  swept  off  the 
san^  with  a  broom  and  water.  The  sand  for 
nuAilding  is  imported  in  casks  from  England;  and 
I  was  told  that  each  cask  costs  them  upwards  of 
nine  dollars.  The  sand  of  the  country,  which  is 
in  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forges,  does 
not  answer  for  that  work.  Forty  or  fifty  horses 
are  employed,  and  upwards  of  300  men,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  work  in  hand.  They  make 
use  of  charcoal  only,  for  melting  the  ore;  and  the 
neighbouring  woods  supply  them  with  abundance 
of  fir  and  pine  for  that  purpose.  It  is  reckoned 
superior  to  mineral  coal  for  the  Ube  of  the  furnace. 
A  great  portion  of  the  men  are  employed  in 
making  the  charcoal  and  carting  it  to  the  works, 
digging  ore,  and  conducting  the  batteaux  on  the 
St.  Maurice  to  and  from  the  store  at  Three 
Rivers.  The  river  answers  extremely  well  for 
that  kind  of  craft,  but  is  not  deep  enough  for 
larger  vessels ;  the  current  is  also  very  rapid  in 
many  places. 

The  works  were  established  by  the  French  in 
1737.  The  individuals  who  formed  themselves 
into  a  company  could  not  make  them  answer, 
and  the  works  were  purchased  by  the  crown: 
but,  from  mismanagement,  they  could  never  be 
brought  to  p^y  the  expenses  attending  them. 
Yet  an  intendant  and  upwards  oi  fourteen  clerks 
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teentrived  to  grow  rich  upon  the  Ion.  They  mtde 
the  vtoye  plates  at  that  time  iu/o  ifushe*  thick  / 
The  hammers  at  the  forges,  the  bellows  at  the 
foundry  I  and  some  other  machinery,  are  worked 
by  water  {  only  bar  iron  and  ploughshares  are 
made  at  the  forges.  The  iron  is  reckoned  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  the  best  Swedish  iron :  it  is 
extremely  malleable,  and  rusts  but  little;  it  is 
preferred  by  the  Canadians  to  any  other  iron.  I 
have  heard  that  the  present  proprietors  of  the 
works,  at  the  commencement  of  their  taking  them« 
in  order  to  push  the  sale  of  their  bar  iron,  which 
was  at  that  time  inconsiderable,  purchased  a  large 
stock  of  very  inferior  British  iron,  and  knowing 
that  the  Habitans  regarded  the  price  more  than 
the  quality,  they  sold  it  to  them  for  a  trifle  less 
than  ihe  Three  Rivers  ifon ;  but  the  British  iron 
was  so  bad,  that  when  they  came  to  use  it,  **  sacre 
diable,"  they  would  have  no  more ;  and  the  next 
tine  bought  the  Three  Rivers  iron,  which  being 
really  of  a  good  quality,  has  continued  in  reputa- 
tion among  them  ever  since. 

The  workmen  are  paid  according  to  the  quan- 
tity  of  work  they  perform.  The  forges  are  going 
night  and  day,  and  the  men  are  relieved  every  six 
hours.  But  at  the  foundry,  only  the  men  em- 
ployed in  supplying  the  furnace  work  in  the  same 
manner;  those  who  cast  and  finish  the  stoves, 
■kcn  work. from  sun-rise  to  sun-set^  which  istbQ 
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usual  time  among  the  French  Canadians  all  the 
year  round;  a  great  advantage  is  therefore  derived 
by  carrying  on  any  work  in  summer  instead  of 
winter.    The  workpeople  are  chiefly  French  Ca^ 
nadians,  a  few  English  only,  being  employed  in 
making  models,  and  as  foremen  or  principal  work- 
men.  The  iron  work  is  sent  to  the  store  at  Three 
Rivers  in  batteaux,  and  shipped  by  Mr.  Graves 
to  Quebec,  or  Montreal,  as  required ;  or  sold  to 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.    They  make 
^bout  1000  stoves  per  annum;  the  small  single 
stoves  sell  for  3/.  and  the  larger  sort  for  61.  each. 
The  double  stoves,  which  have  an  oven  at  the  top, 
are  sold  for  10  or  12/.  according  to  the  size. 
Potash  kettles  sell  from  20  to  25/.  each.    Fresh 
veins  of  ore  are  daily  discovered,  and  purchased 
at  a  trifling  price  of  the  people  in  whose  land  it 
is  found,    Messrs.  Munro  and  Bell  had  incurred 
great  expense  in  collecting  ore  and  improving  the 
works  at  the  expiration  of  their  lease  in  1806,  and 
would  have  given  1,200/.  per  annum,  it  is  said, 
rather  than  it  should  have  gone  into  any  other 
hands.    They  certainly  deserve  great  praise  for 
their  liberal  exertions,  which  though  pf  course 
prompted  by  their  own  inteitest  are  yet  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  colony.    A  fair  bargain  might,  how- 
ever, have  been  struck  between  them  and  the 
government,  for  surely  6o/.  per  annum  is  too  little 
.  fqr  what  they  ha()  |^fore  paid  800/.  per  annum^ 
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und  particularly  at  the  works  are  in  a  progretfive 
•tate  of  improvement  and  proiperity  *. 

Most  of  the  large  bark  canoes  for  the  North* 
west  Company  are  made  at  Three  Rivers ;  and 
several  women  in  the  town  make  a  variety  of  hand* 
some  toys,  pocket-books,  purses,  work-baskets, 
pin-cushions,  &c.  of  bark,  curiously  ornamented 
with  flowers  worked  on  the  bark  with  elk  hair 
dyed  of  various  colours.  The  Indians  make  a  few 
bark  works  of  an  inferior  description. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  there  is  a 
brick-maker,  and  I  believe  the  only  one  in  Ca- 
nada.   The  bricks  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  as 
those  in  England,  but  not  quite  so  thick ;  they 
are  of  a  deep  red,  and  are  made  in  a  peculiar 
manner.    Instead  of  throwing  the  clay  in  a  mould, 
it  is  spread  out  to  a  great  extent  on  a  smooth  piece 
of  ground,  of  the  thickness  of  one  brick,  the  clay 
is  then  cut  into  parallelograms,  each  of  which  is 
'  afterwards  subdivided  into  nine  bricks ;  they  are 
then  left  to  dry,  and  when  sufficiently  hard,  are 
taken  up  and  piled  in  stacks,  after  which  they 
are  formed  into  a  kiln  and  burnt  as  in  England. 
1  do  not  think  this  method  of  brick-making  is  so 
easy  and  expeditious  as  ours;  it  is,  however,  prac- 
tised in  the  East  Indies  and  some  other  parts. 


*  I  understand  that  these  forges  have  since,  been  relet  tq 
l^uoro  and  Bell  upon  more  equitable  terma. 
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The  genteel  society  of  Three  Rivers  is  very 
small,  and  consists  of  the  officers  of  the  Canadian 
regiment,  the  provincial  judge,  sheriflT,  Englisli 
and  French  advocates;  the  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic clergy ;  the  grand  voyer  of  the  district ;  the 
colonel  of  militia ;  and  the  family  of  the  Harts, 
who  are  the  only  merchants  or  storekeepers  that 
are  classed  among  the  gentry  of  Three  Rivers. 
The  persons  whom  I  have  enumerated  form  with 
their  families,  and  a  few  other  individuals,  the 
whole  of  the  higher  order  of  society  in  that  town. 
It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  among  so 
few  the  utmost  harmony  and  good- will  would 
prevail}  but  unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case,. 
for  not  !i9lf  a  dozen  people  in  the  place  can  be 
said  to  associate  together  in  real  friendship. 

In  a  small  town  it  happens  that  the  private  his- 
tories of  its  inhabitants  are  easily  known  to  each 
other,  and  it  is  seldom  but  there  is  something  in 
them  which  affords  room  for  satiri  animadver-' 
siou*  One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  human 
nature  is  the  delight  which  people  seem  to  take 
in  pointing  out  the  blemishes  of  their  neighbours 
rather  than  their  good  qualities.  They  think  by 
such  exposure  to  hide  their  own  defects^  and  that 
they  will  not  be  suspected  of  doing  that  which 
they  condemn  in  others ;  it  is  this  which  gives 
rise  to  what  is  called  scandal.  In  small  societies^ 
there  is  also  a  continual  struggle  and  competition 
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for  pre-tminence;  every  one  wishet  to  be  thought 
of  more  consequence  than  hit  neighbour;  and 
whether  it  U  birth,  richet,  penonal  qtialiAcationt, 
or  the  poiscMon  of  an  (tfice,  each  prides  himielf 
on  that  which  in  hit  opinion  gives  him  •  supe- 
riority over  (he  rest,  whom  he  treats  with  con- 
tempt in  proportion  as  he  values  hiH  own  conse- 
quence. These,  to  be  sure,  are  frailties  to  which 
mankind  are  more  or  less  subject ;  but  they  ard 
such  as  should  be  corrected  and  guarded  against  as 
much  as  any  other  faults  which  we  may  be  guilty  of. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  crime  more  injurious  to  the 
well-being  and  comfort  6f  society  than  scandal; 
it  destroys  the  peace  iind  happiness  of  individuals, 
introduces  discord  in  families,  and  cuts  asunder 
the  social  and  friendly  ties  which  ought  to  bind 
us  to  each  other.  All  confidence  is  destroyed  be- 
tween man  apd  man,  and  each  becomes  a  spy 
upon  the  other*8  conduct;  slight  blemishes  are 
then  magnified  into  heinous  vices,  and  good  ac- 
tions distorted  into  selfish  views  or  ostentatious 
extravagance.  In  short,  it  unhinges  the  human 
frame,  and  transforms  the  image  of  God  into  a 
fiend  of  darkness. 

Notwithstanding  the  society  of  Three  Rivers 
is  thus  broken  and  disjointed  at  times,  it  is  some- 
thing in  its  favour,  that  the  bickerings  and  disputes 
which  prevail  among  the  inhabitants  are  eng.en- 
dered  by  the  flections  wl^ich  have  taken  place 
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within  the  lut  two  or  three  yean,  and  not  by  mi. 
licioui  or  quarrelsome  diipotitions.  Before  that 
period  the  people  of  Three  Rivers,  I  am  told,  were 
remarkable  for  their  friendly  and  social  habits. 
The  best  friends,  it  is  said,  become  the  worst 
enemies,  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Ezekiel  Hart  to 
•  seat  in  the  provincial  parliament  seems  to  have 
been  the  torch  which  has  set  the  \%hole  town  in  a 
blaze. 

The  family  of  the  Harts  having  acquired  very 
considerable  property,  they  naturally  wished  to 
acquire  importance  with  it,  and  the  eldest  brother 
started  as  a  candidate  at  the  election  of  180/,  upon 
the  death  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  provincial 
parliament;  though  God  knows  there  is  but  little 
consequence  or  respect  attached  to  a  seat  in  that 
house.  The  father  of  the  Harts  originally  emi- 
grated from  England  to  Canada,  and  during  the 
American  war  acquired  property  to  a  considera- 
ble amount.  He  settled  at  Three  Rivers,  where 
he  opened  an  extensive  store.  He  died  about  six 
or  seven  years  ago,  and  left  the  bulk  of  his  pro- 
perty to  his  children,  three  of  whom  have  since 
opened  separate  stores.  By  indefatigable  attention 
to  business,  and  profiting  by  the  follies  of  others, 
they  have  each  realized  a  lai|[e  property,  most  of 
which,  that  is  not  employed  in  trade,  consists  of 
houses  and  land  situated  in  seigniories  and  town- 
ships; the  greatest  part  of  which  has  been  bought 
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ivmafkably  cheap  tt  iherifTt*  itlet.  Their  pro- 
perty hat  thui  given  them  much  influence  among 
the  people  in  the  town  and  district,  many  of  whom 
are  beholden  to  them  for  uiiitance. 

At  the  election,  which  wai  sharply  contetted, 
Mr.  Eiekiel  Hart  wai  choien.  The  idea  of  a 
tradesman,  and  a  Jew,  being  elected  a  member  of 
parliament,  naturally  irritated  the  unsuccesjful 
candidates  and  their  party  so  much,  that  the 
flames  of  acrimonious  party  spirit  immediately 
spread  through  the  town,  and  have  never  yet  been 
extinguished.  Their  violence  has  in  some  degree 
subsided^  but  the  embers  still  smother  in  secret. 
When  Mr.  Hart  attended  at  Quebec  to  take  his 
seat,  he  met  with  violent  opposition  from  the 
French  members,  upon  the  ground  of  his  religion  i 
and  though  he  took  the  prescribed  oath,  they 
would  not  allow  him  to  sit.  These  gentlemen 
surely  opposed  him  with  a  very  ill  grace,  if  it  was 
merely  on  account  of  his  religion ;  but  I  rather 
suspect,  they  wished  to  keep  the  majority  on  theit 
side,  and,  if  possible,  to  get  a  French  ir  'ead  of 
an  English  member  into  the  house.  Th  laws 
which  permit  them  to  sit  in  the  house  contain 
no  disqualifying  clause  on  account  of  religion. 
When  the  parliament  was  dissolved  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1808,  by  the  new  Governor-general,  Mr. 
Hart  was  again  chosen  for  the  town  of  Three 
Rivers  by  a  large  mtgority.    As  the  parliament 
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did  not  meet  till  the  following  winter,  I  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  ht 
was  permitted  to  take  hit  leat  In  a  country 
like  Cnnadai  where  the  number  of  French  so  far 
exceedt  that  of  the  Britiih  lettlen,  and  where 
every  religion  it  tolerated  without  any  prejudice 
or  hindrance  whatever  to  itt  profettort,  turely  it 
would  be  a  great  hardthip  to  deprive  a  man  of 
property,  a  good  tubject,  and  pottetting  abilities 
inferior  to  few  who  already  tit  there,  of  a  teat  in 
the  provincial  parliament,  merely  because  he  wat 
a  Jew.  The  lawt  of  Canada  do  not  authorise 
iuch  a  thing,  nor  ought  the  British  government 
to  iufier  it.  The  whole  family  of  the  Hartt,  what* 
ever  might  have  been  their  origin,  (and  I  have 
my  doubti  whether  it  it  inferior  to  nine-tenths  of 
the  present  British  settlers  in  Canada,)  are  respect* 
able  both  for  their  conduct  {and  situation  in  lifei 
and  it  is  generally  allowed  that,  without  them, 
Three  Rivers  would,  in  point  of  commerce,  lose 
what  little  importance  it  at  present  possesses. 

The  amiable  fiimily  of  Mr.  Ross  Cuthbert,  as 
it  b  the  first  in  the  town  for  respectability,  so  it  is 
the  foremost  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the 
differences  of  its  neighbours^  and  to  suppress  the 
little  jealousies  and.  party  feuds  that  agitate  the 
place.'  Mr.  Ross  Cuthbert  is  the  youngest  of 
three  brothers,  who  are  proprietors  of  the  seigni* 
ory  of  Berthier.   He  is  also  an  eminent  advocate^ 
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tnd  ■!  much  dittinguUhed  for  hit  tnlcntt,  and 
for  hti  free,  optn»  and  gvnerout  character,  ai  hit 
litter  (who  retidei  with  him)  i«  diitinguithed  for 
her  beauty,  accompUthmentt,  and  amiable  6\tyo* 
Bition.  Mri.  Rois  Cuthbert  it  a  very  charming 
woman,  and  daughter  uf  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ruth 
of  PhiUdelphia.  .      ,, 

Mr.  Gugy,  the  theriflT,  it  a  Swist  gtntlemani 
and  formerly  held  a  commiation  in  one  of  the 
Switi  regimentt  under  Louit  XVI.  i  but  in  con- 
lequence  of  the  Revolution  went  over  to  Canada 
with  hit  father  and  the  reit  of  the  family,  and 
tettled  upon  the  teigniory  of  Machiche,  which 
had  devolvetl  to  them  on  the  death  of  a  relation. 
Mr.  Gugy  poisetiet  an  amiable,  gentlemanly  cha« 
racter,  and  talentt  that  deterve  a  pott  of  more  im* 
portance  than  the  thrievalty  of  Three  Rivert.  The 
profitt  of  that  office  are  fluctuating,  but  generally 
average  about  500/.  per  annum,  which  aritet  chiefly 
out  of  the  sale  of  lands,  and  from  law*suitt.  A.  son 
of  the  celebrated  Judge  Biackttone  occupied  the 
office  of  sheritf*  a  few  yean  ago,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  some  inattention  to  the  duties  of  the 
situation  was  tuperseded.  I  have  been  told  tliat 
Mr.  Blackstone  was  rather  harshly  treated  in  that 
affiiir.  He  still  resides  at  Three  Rivers  as  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  upon  a  small  annuity.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  is  said 
to  be  possessed  of  considerable  abilities. 


4g$         M.  D*AIU.tBOt;iT.— AMUIBMBNTf, 

A  Frtnch  gentleman  of  the  name  of  D*Aille* 
bouit  reeidet  in  the  town,  whote  ancestor  wai 
gofernor  of  Three  River*  and  Montreal  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  He  poMeate*  a  reapect* 
ahle  independency,  which  enables  him  to  pan  hii 
time  agreeably,  by  gallanting  the  ladiet  in  the 
morning,  and  playing  at  whiiti  cribbage,  er 
piquet  with  them  in  the  evening.  He  it  a  plea, 
iant,  lively  man,  and  ii  in  much  request  at  the 
Three  River  routs,  tea  parties,  convenazioni  and 
p0tits  touptrt. 

The  amusements  of  Three  Rivers  consist  of  the 
beforementioned  parties,  and  a  few  dances  in  the 
winter.  Sometimes  assemblies  are  held  at  one  of 
the  taverns ;  in  which  there  is  a  subscription  ball 
once  a  fortnight  during  the  winter  season :  but 
unless  the  genteel  part  of  the  ff  .Ksiety  are  on  good 
terms  with  each  other,  very  few  attend,  and 
scarcely  enough  can  be  found  to  make  up  a  dance. 
In  the  winter  of  I8O7  the  military  gentlemen 
subscribed,  but  would  not  attend  because  some 
persons  were  admitted  whom  they  disapproved  of} 
in  consequence  of  which  there  was  a  paucity  of 
gentlemen,  which  obliged  the  ladies  to  take  one 
another  for  partners,  and  dance  down  by  them" 
selves. 

Concerts  and  plays  are  unknown  in  Three 
Rivers,  unless  sometimes  a  few  strollers  an'ive 
from  the  States,  and  pass  through  the  town  on 
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tbtir  way  to  Quebec.  The  lut  ittaiaMr  I  wm 
thcrt,  •  man  ind  his  wiflt  amuMd  Iht  inhabittntt 
(br  •  few  night!  by  dtncing  blindfold  owf  •  doMn 
ffgt,  tinging  Tid^re-i,  end  murdoriog  lomt  of  tho 
flnctt  |MiMgM  in  English  pUys. 

The  post  from  Quebec  end  Montreal  arrives  at 
Three  Rivers  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  in- the 
Ibrenoon.  The  couriers,  after  delivering  their 
letters  for  this  town  at  the  post-office,  receive  the 
letters  tw  the  other  towns,  and  continue  on  their 
roate,  the  one  for  Montreal  and  the  other  for 
Quebec.  The  courier  from  Montreal  generally 
arrives  an  hour  or  two  earlier  than  the  other* 
which  gives  the  inhabitants  time  to  answer  th« 
letters  of  their  Montreal  correspondents  before  the 
Quebec  post  arrives ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  wait 
an  interval  of  two  or  three  days,  till  the  neit  post 
day,  before  they  can  answer  the  letters  of  tlieir 
Quebec  correspondents,  as  the  courier  from  Mont^ 
real  proceeds  immediately  on  his  route  to  Quebec^ 
after  delivering  his  letters  at  Three  Rivers.  This 
is  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town,  particularly  those  in  business.  It  might, 
however,  be  easily  remedied  by  a  regulation  en- 
joining the  couriers  to  be  at  Three  Rivers  together 
at  a  certain  hour,  and  to  wait  one  hour  after  the 
delivery  of  their  letters  before  they  departed  for 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  This  interval  would  be 
sufficient  to  afford  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity 
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of  kntnt^tely  answering  tbeir  oorretpondtnti  al 
both  townt. 

The  market  ii  held  twice  ft  week  on  the  post 
liays;  and  in  general  the  supplies  are  scarcely 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  ihe  town.  The 
country  people  come  from  Champlain  across  the 
$t  Maurice  river,  and  from  Be9aacour  on  the  op- 
posite shore  of  the  St.  Lawi^iice.  They  arrive  at 
Three  Rivers  in  the  summer  as  early  as  five  o'clock 
m  the  morning,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
in  the  market  place  frequently  an  hour  before 
their  arrival,  in  order  to  have  their  choice  of  the 
proirisionSi  By  eight  o'clock  the  market  is  gene- 
rally over.  A  law  prevails  which  forbids  the 
ftoutitry  people  from  selling  their  provisions  before 
they  are  taken  to  the  market  place ;  but  the  gien- 
tieiiicn  (for  the  ladies  very  rarely  go  to  market) 
•re  so  eager  topurdiase,  that  they  go  down  to  ttie 
water  side^  look  over  the  provisions  in  the  canoes, 
ainglk  out  whatever  they  prefer,  and  follow  the 
^afaitans  into  the  market,  where  they  purchase  it. 
In  consequence  of  this  eagerness  some  curious 
acu01es  frequently  take  place  for  the  possession  of 
a  brace  of  partridges^  a  quarter  of  lamb^  or  a  fine 
aaUxiOfV  A  Uttle  member  of  parliament,one  morn- 
JMSg^  having  singled  out  a  couple  of  fowls  in  the 
Habitant's  canoe,  followed  the  man  to  the  market, 
ifiteltding  to  purchase  them.  It  so  happened, 
howiever,  that  a  tali  colonel  Of  the  army  at  that 
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Very  moment  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  same  fbwii 
without  knowing  that  any  person  had  bought  them 
(as  it  were  by  anticipation)  before  him.  No  sooner^ 
therefore,  did  the  Habitant  arrive  in  the  market* 
|)lace  than  the  colonel  immediately  pounced  upon 
the  fowls,  and  asked  the  price  of  them  ;  for  it  is  a 
custom  in  the  Canadian  markets  to  take  possession 
dfthe  article  first,  and  bargain  afterwards;  otheN 
wise,  while  one  was  hagglinvf  another  would  throw 
down  the  money  and  go  oflf"  with  it.  Scarce  had 
the  colonel  grasped  the  poultry  when  the  littltf 
member  of  parliament,  whose  attention  had  been 
called  off*  by  a  fine  large  salmon  that  had  just  it^ 
med,  looked  up  in  the  ofiicer's  face  and  cf  ied  oot, 
"Sir,  they  are  my  fowls."—"  How  came  they  to 
be  yours,*'  said  the  officer,  •*  when  I  followed  the 
itaan  to  the  market  ?**— "  I  followed  him  fir^t,** 
replied  the  other.—"  But*I  got  possession  first,"  fe* 
jbined  the  ofiicer:  and  as  possession  is  nine  points 
of  the  law,  he  was  determined  to  keep  the  poultry. 
Some  sharp  words,  however,  escaped  from  the  little 
man,  and  the  officer  shook  a  lai^e  stick  over  his 
head,  which  caused  the  member  of  parliament  to 
jump  from  one  side  of  the  marketplace  to  the 
other,  for  one  blow  would  perhaps  have  annihilated 
him ;  upon  which  the  officer  marched  off  tfi** 
umphantly  with  his  fowls. 

Many  of  the  females  at  ThrAe  Rivers  are  troll* 
bled  with  wens,  swelled  necks^  and  other  disOrd«M 
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of  the  throat,  m  mumpt,  twelling  of  the  glands^&c. 
In  other  parts  of  Canada  there  are  but  few  who 
are  afilicted  with  those  complaints ;  but  in  Three 
Rivers  they  seem  to  be  more  general,  particularly 
among  the  women.   1  have  never  heard  the  cause 
of  them  satisfactorily  accounted  for.    Some  are  of 
opinion  that  they  are  occ;asioned  by  the  weil-waler 
of  the  town ;  others,  that  they  are  caused  by  the 
water  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  impregnated 
with  snow  and  ice  upwards  of  six  months  in  the 
year,    If  swelled  necHs  were  occasioned  by  snow- 
water,, I  should  think  they  would  not  be  so  pecu- 
liar to  Three  Rivers,  and  that  they  would  prevail 
equally  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  where  the  river* 
yrzter  is  used  in  abundance.     It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  in  some  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Switzerland  and  Styria  the  women  have  large 
wens  and  swellings  on  their  necks,  called  by  phy- 
sicians bronchocele,  which  are  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  frequent  use  of  snow-Water.     It  is  pos« 
sible,  therefore^  that  the  same  disease  in  Canada 
may  arise,  in  some  measure,  from  a  similar  cause. 
In  other  respects  Three  Rivers  is  favourable  to^ 
health,  and  possesses  a  more  steady  climate  than 
Quebec,  which  being  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  so  many  lofty  mountains,  is  oftener  sub- 
ject to  rain  and  frequent  variations  of  the  weather- 
In  the  summer  of  I807  Three  Rivers  was  visited 
by  the  influenza,  which  had  proceeded  gradually 
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from  south  to  north,  through  the  United  States  to 
Canada,  like  a  destructive  blast.    In  the  southern 
parts  of  the  continent  it  was  so  violent  as  to  occa- 
sion the  death  of  several  persons ;  but  before  it 
reached  Canada  its  force  was  nearly  spent  It  was 
nevertheless  sufficient  to  afford  plenty  of  employ- 
ment for  the  medical  gentlemen.    At  Quebec  the 
symptoms  were  much  slighter  than  at  Montreal 
and  Three  Rivers,  where  some  people  were  con- 
fined to  their  beds  upwards  of  a  fortnight  with  it. 
A  mad  girl,  about  twenty  years  cf  age,  is  con- 
fined in  a  little  hut  under  the  care  of  a  French 
Canadian  a  short  distance  from  the  town.    She  is 
chained  to  the  side  of  the  room  on  account  of  her 
violence.   The  winter  before  last  she  was  suffered 
to  go  about,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  town.'    She  is 
now  under  the  care  of  commissioners  appointed 
by  an  act  of  the  provincial  parliament  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  insane  persons  and  idiots. 
This  lunatic  is  the  only  instance  in  Three  Rivers; 
but  in  Quebec  and  Montreal  there  are  several  who 
are  permitted  to  stroll  about  the  streets,  and  are 
often  a  great  nuisance  to  the  inhabitants.  One  of 
them,  at  Quebec,  I  have  frequently  seen  beat  his 
head  against  a  stone  wall,  uttering  the  most  im- 
pious curses :  for  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  if 
any  money  is  given  them,they  immediately  spend 
it  in  ram^  and  thus  increase  their  paroxysms  of 
madness  or  idiotism.    As  there  are  hospitals  for 
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their  rcpeplion,  it  U  disgraceful  to  permit  them  te 
be  It  Urg«. 

8m«H  M  the  town  of  Three  Riven  is,  the 
liumher  of  foundlings  pieced  under  the  car«  of 
e  poor  person  to  bring  up  is  equal,  in  proportion 
to  }ta  population,  to  the  number  of  children  at  the 
Foundling  Hospital  in  London.  It  would  be  cre- 
ditable to  the  inhabitants  of  Three  Rivers  could 
)  say  that  they  are  as  well  taken  care  of  as  in  Lon- 
don:  but  the  contrary  is  the  case ;  for,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  scanty  allowance  for  their  support, 
little  attention  is  paid  to  them,  and  1  am  told  that 
/^w  )iv9  to  maturity.  This  culpable  neglect  is 
bigbly  disgraceful  i  for  there  either  ought  not  to 
hn  n  receptacl0  of  the  kind,  or  it  should  be  plteed 
Qpob  a  respectable  footing. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Ltuw  Three  Riven'— Foyage  i»  Monlreal'^Poini 
dik  Lae — Banm  de  Befancour-^Lake  St.  Petey 
'^Mackiche^^River  du  Loup-^Richiieu  hlandt 
^^Tewn  of  Sorel^-^ Horrid  Murder^^-^Capmkk 
Soarel  ^^Chambiy'—BoucherviUe  -^Ee^gl*  Iiiand 
**^Jsiand  of  Montreal^— Rapidi-^Aicredible  An* 
eedot&^kUmd  of  St*  Helen — City  ofMontreat^-^ 
Jfgnorqnce  of  a  Pilot-^Interior  of  Montreal-^ 
JMtton'i  Hotels  Parade— MTavish'e  JHfoHU* 
nent  -^  Convents  -«->  Franciscan  Friart — PauU 
Street-^Notre  Dame  Street— Fiew  of  Montreal 
Theatre — PubUc  Amusements — Hospitality^-^ 
Ship'building'-\^dvice  to  Gentlemen  respeetmg 
European  Servants — Useful  Hints— Markete-*^ 
Turnpike  Road^^Fisit  to  La  Chine-^^  Indian 
Department — Fisit  to  the  Indians  at  Caehenot' 
naga-^Indian  Doll-^Chevalier  Lorimiero-'Di-' 
stressing  Events-Providential  Deliverance—Ad' 
ventures  of  Captain  John — His  Daughter— Love 
and  Revenge-^  Roman  Catholic  Funerals-'^Leave 
Montreal, 


On  the  diet  of  October  I807  I  left  Three  Riven 
for  Montreal,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  United 
States,  where  1  intended  to  pais  th<  winter  pre- 
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viout  to  my  return  'to  England.  There  being  ■ 
fair  wind  up  the  river,  I  emharked  on  board  a  hirge 
■chooner  with  a  good  titock  of  provitiont  for  the 
voyage.  The  matter  of  the  veuel,  M.  Boudrow, 
wu  a  respectable  ybung  Canadian  who  had  origi- 
nally been  bred  to  the  law,  but  had  quitted  the 
desk  for  the  deck.  About  four  in  the  afternoon 
we  got  under  weigh,  but  proceeded  no  further  than 
the  entiance  to  Lake  St.  Peter,  where  we  anchored 
for  the  night.  The  accommodation  on  board  was 
wretched, and  I  had  to  ileepupon  the  cabin  lockert, 
wrapped  up  in  my  great  coat.  We  lay  about  nine 
miles  from  Three  Rivers,  between  the  seigniory  of 
Nicolet  on  the  south-east  shore  and  Point  du  Lac 
on  the  north-west  shore.  The  seigniories  of  Ni- 
colet, Godefroi,  Be9ancour,  Gentilly,  &c.  on  the 
south-east  are  extremely  fertile,  well-settled,  and 
yield  large  crops  of  wheat.  The  small  lake  St. 
Paul,  situated  in  Be9ancour,  and  discharging  itself 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  by  a  small  river  that  runs 
through  Godefroi,  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
land  in  its  vicinity  ;  and  the  neat  farms  along  its 
shores  give  it  a  delightful  appearance.  The  village 
and  seigniory  of  Be9ancour  received  their  name 
from  the  Baron  de  Be9ancour,  grand  surveyor  of 
the  highways,  and  grand  master  of  the  waters  and 
forests  of  New  France.  This  nobleman  resided 
about  a  century  ago  at  the  entrance  of  Be9ancour 
River^  formerly  called  *  Riviere  Puante,'  or  Stink- 
ing River,  in  consequence  of  the  waters  having 
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been  infected  by  the  dead  bodies  of  t  number  of 
Indiini  who  were  ilain  while  coming  down  the 
river  in  their  ctnoet :  their  enemies  lay  in  am- 
bush, and  sent  a  few  of  their  warriors  on  the  river 
as  a  decoy ;  the  others  fell  into  the  snare  and  wem 
massacred.  The  Baron  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade 
for  furs  with  the  Indians  who  lived  in  the  village, 
but  his  extensive  seigniory  was  not  settled  till 
176O.  It  now  belongs  to  Colonel  Bruyere  of  the 
engineers ;  and  a  small  fief  to  Mr.  Ezekiel  Hart. 
Several  of  the  Abenoquis  Indians  still  inhabit  the 
village  of  Be9ancour,  and  possess  a  small  island  in 
the  river. 

On  the  north-west  shore  the  soil  from  Three 
Rivers  to  Point  du  Lac,  and  for  several  miles 
above  and  below  those  places,  is  of  a  light  sandy 
nature,  intermixed  in  several  places  with  a  sort  of 
clay  or  marl,  which  occasions  it  to  be  more  pro- 
ductive  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  The  seigniory 
of  Point  du  Lac  is  the  property  of  Mrs.  Montour, 
the  widow  of  a  gentleman  formerly  a  partner  in 
the  North-west  company.  He  retired  with  about 
30,000/.  with  which  he  purchased  the  seigniory, 
and  erected  a  handsome  dwelling-house,  lai^e 
flour-  and  saw-mills,  &c.  If  he  had  managed  his 
concerns  with  prudence,  he  might  have  increased 
his  fortune  to  a  great  extent ;  but  his  style  of  liv- 
ing, his  free  and  generous  disposition,  were  ill 
calculated  for  the  accumulation  of  property.  His 
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hrnnm^'  being  lituatMl  incar  the  post-roMl,  wm  • 
boOMol  call  for  all  bia  numeroaa  acqvaintanoat 
wbe  fllei  4rank,  and  alepl  tbere,  whenever  they 
traiwIleiB  that  poed.  In  a  (^ar  yean  hit  money  wu 
gone,  and  most  of  thote  who  had  bathed  in  the  ten- 
ahiiM  ef  hit  provpcrity  took  their  leave.  Thia  too 
often  hfBppent  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  North- 
wettoompany  who  retire  from  the  concern.  They 
emerge  auddenly  into  civilized  life,  afler  n  banitb* 
meat  of  many  yeart  in  dreary  forettt  and  among 
a  Moe  ef  lavagiea }  and  are  apt  to  be  danledbjr  the 
glave  of  reHnement  and  luxury,  whote  temptnrtent 
are  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  Hence  they  arc  ftn- 
qncnfiy  led'into  error  and  extravagance,  which  ulti- 
mately despoil  them  of  their  hard'Carned  property. 
The  next  morning  at  day-break  we  got  under 
weigh ;  hot  the  wind  falling  oflf,  we  could  but 
jott  meh  the  other  end  of  tlie  lake,  and  came  to 
anchor  near  one  of  the  Richlieu  islands,  situated 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  town  of  Sorel. 
The  lake  is  twenty-one  miles  in  length,  and  about 
eighteen  in  breadth.  This  part  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence  is  very  shallow,  and  vessels  drawing 
twelve  feet  water  frequently  get  aground.  In  the 
spring  it  is  somewhat  deeper;  but  the  large  vesseb 
from  Europe  seldom  arrive  in  time  to  go  up  Xo 
Montreal  so  early  in  the  season.  1  should  think 
that  greater  depths  of  water  might  be  found  if  the 
lake  was  properly  surveyed :  at  present  vessels 
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Iwtp  only  in  one  diMinol,  which  hit  hiil  llUlt 
nor*  tbtnlirtlvtfttt  water.  Tho  currtnt  ol  Lnkt 
8t.  Peter  it  very  tlight,  nnd  roqoiroi  liltit  wind 
for  veMoli  to  stem  it. 

.  On  the  north.wtit  thore^  from  Point  da  Lm^ 
are  the  leignioriet  of  Machiche,  Ri?er  do  Lonpb 
Matkmongi,  York,  and  Berthier.  They  am  r^ 
markable  for  their  fertility,  and  the  plentifril  erope 
of  wlMat  Which  they  produce.  They  ha?e  alto  Mch 
a  imall  village  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parith  choroh. 
That  of  River  du  Loup  it  prettily  titnated  on  the 
border  of  the  river  of  that  naoM,  which  ditem* 
boguet  ittcif  into  the  lake.  The  church,  which 
••  of  unutual  tize,  and  evincet  the  populootneta  of 
the  teigniory,  hat  b^en  built  in  a  cottly  manner ; 
and  many  of  the  Habitant  have  paid  fifty  or  tixty 
poundt  towardt  the  building  of  it.  It  hat  two  lofty 
tpiret  covered  with  tin ;  but  they  teem  to  have 
lott  their  perpendicular  potition,  though  lately 
elected.  In  the  month  of  Auguit  1808,  after  my 
return  from  the  Statet,  I  travelled  by  land  from 
Three  Rivert  to  Montreal,  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  patting  through  thete  teignioriet.  They  appear 
better  cultivated,  and  in  a  higher  ttate  of  improve- 
ment than  any  other  part  of  Lower  Canada  below 
Montreal.  The  farmert  are  wealthy  and  numeroui, 
and  the  land  rich  and  productive.  In  many  placet 
I  noticed  large  patchet  of  fine  hemp,  above  teven 
feet  in  height ;  the  teed  had  been  roughly  thrown 
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•n  tht  iround,  tod  it  cioit  up  without  havii^ 
htd  tbt  ItMt  aim  or  ttttBtioo  bcttowtd  upon  it 
Tbt  MignioriM  on  th«  loutb-wttt  thorv  oC  thf 
lake  art  nearly  as  fertile,  and  yield  plentiful  crops 
of  wheat    The  inhabitants  are  not  ao  numeroui, 
owiug  moat  likely  to  the  ditadvantage  of  not  hav* 
ing  a  poat  road  on  their  tide  of  the  river  t  but  they 
are  potietied  of  conaiderable  property.  The  islandi 
of  Richlieu,  lituated  at  the  aouth-weit  entranee  of 
the  lake^  and  amongst  which  we  lay  at  anchor,  are 
nuntcroua,  and  of  varioui  lisea  i  they  lie  between 
the  MNgnioriet  of  Berthier  and  Ymatca.    SevenA 
of,  them  are  partly  cleared  of  their  wooda,  and 
afford  good  pasturage  for  cattle.    They  lie  very 
low,  and  are  always  overflowed  in  the  spring,  when 
the  lake  is  swelled  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  and 
anow.    They  abound  with  a  variety  of  wild  (bw|f 
principally  duck  and  teal.    1  do  not  understand 
there  are  any  animals  upon  them  exoept  those  of 
a  domestic  mtture.    As  we  had  to  remain  among 
these  islands  the  next  day  in  consequence  of  a  foul 
wind,  I  amused  myself  by  going  ashore  to  the  one 
nearest  the  vessel.    It  was  covered  with  trees  of 
a  small  growth,  chiefly  ash  and  birch,  and  with 
a  variety  of  shrubs,  brush-wood,  and  long  grass, 
Tlie  wild  grape  vines  were  entwined  round  the 
trees  in  great  plenty,  and  a  few  bunches  were  still 
hanging  upon  them.    On  the  island  was  a  small 
but» .  in  which  we  found  an  old  French  woman. 


HiT  btttbMid  wm  %Mm  found  on  iht  olhir  tUU  to 
fUh.  Thfy  rciifk  (liere  dHi^in^'  tht  tumiiMr,  and 
flih  in  tb«  ntrrow  cbMifiil*  form^  by  tht  eliwttf 
•CMaodM. 

.  The  ntxt  morning  wt  weigbed  anchor,  and  in 
hilf  an  hour  wtff«  clatr  of  tht  ithndt.  A  gMitIt 
brant  carritd  u»  •lowly  paaC  tht  tovm  of  Sortl 
on  our  left :  it  it  tituatcd  at  tht  tntrtnct  of  tbt 
Ritblitu,  Chambly,  or  Sorel  rivtr,  (for  it  baa  all 
thrtt  namm),  which  runa  into  Lakt  Champlainy 
and  bat  a  retpcctabit  appcaranct  from  tht  wattr  i 
it  it  lomewbat  tmalltr  than  Tbrtt  Rivtrt,  and  ia 
inbabittd  by  ttveral  £nglith  and  Frtnch  familitt. 
Tht  ttrtfstt  art  prtttUy  hiid  out,  but  tht  boutta 
art  ytt  very  thinly  tcattered.  Sortl,  indttd» 
ittmt  rather  on  tht  decline,  both  in  wtalth  and 
population »  and  tht  few  itortt  that  are  ktpt 
tlitre  are  niottly  dtptndent  upon  the  mtrchaota 
of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  lu  trade  it  oonflntd 
to  tuppiying  the  inhabitant!  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  with  Engliih  manufactured  gooda» 
Wett-India  produce,  &c.  The  little  importance 
that  wat  formerly  attached  to  Sorel,  aront  froo^ 
the  thip>building  carried  on  there  for  tomeyeart^ 
but  of  late  that  hM  entirely  ceased. 
.  The  country  people  in  the  vicinity  are  mottly 
employed  at  voyageurt  in  the  North-wett  fur- 
toule,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  imall  farmt  ia 
left  to  their  wivet  and  children.  When  they  return 
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home,  they  seldom  brin^  more  than  enough  to 
luppoirt  them  during  the  winter.  The  soil  is  thiM 
aej^ected,  and  the  town  is  badly  supplied  with 
provisions.  Three  horrid  murders  were  committed 
heie  ibotit  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago.  A  store, 
kept  by  an  old  man,  was  observed  one  morning  not 
opened  as  usual :  the  neighbours  knocked  at  the 
door;  but  not  getting  admittance,  they  broke  it 
open,  and  discovered  the  old  man  and  his  niece, 
who  lived  with  him,  lying  dead  behind  the  coun- 
ter. It  appeared  that  they  must  have  been  jost 
ealled  from  supper  to  serve  the  villain  who  had 
murdered  them,  for  the  supper  things  were  laid 
oat  on  the  table  in  an  adjoining  parlour.  The  till 
waa  emptied  of  all  the  money,  and  many  artidet 
•trewed  about  the  floor.  .  ""■ 

The  very  next  night,  to  the  dread  and  astonish* 
ment  of  this  little  town,  another  man  was  marw 
dered  in  his  store  in  a  similar  manner,  and  his 
money  stolen ;  but  what  was  most  surprising,  the 
murderer  remained  undisOovered,  and  even  unsu- 
spected!  nor  was  it  ever  positively  ascertained  who 
had  been  guilty  of  such  atroeious  deeds.  But  when 
Uie  foreman  of  the  ship-yard,  an  European,  de- 
camped a  few  days  a/ter  with  the  wife  of  a  trades- 
man in  the  town,  strong  suspicions  were  enter- 
tained that  he  was  the  niurderer.  He  however 
made  his  escape  into  the  United  States  before  any 
measures  could  be  taken  to  apprehend  him.       •  '^^- 
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•  A  fort  WM  oonitnictcd  originally  on  the  nte  of 
the  town  in  l66ft,  as  a  deftnoe  agai^at  the  Ir» 
^oit*  M*  de  Sorel,  •  captain  in  the  regiment  of 
Carignon  Salierea,  superintended  the  erection  of 
the  works,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  place,  and  to 
that  part  of  the  river  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  oeur 
called  William  Henry,  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  who  visited  Canada  about  twenty-five 
years  ago.  The  Island  of  St.  John,  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  has  also  been  called  Prince  Edward's 
lilandt  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Kent;  and  ae» 
Yeral  other  parts  and  places  have  had  their  names 
utineceasarily  changed.  It  is  owing  to  this  absuid 
practice  that  towns  and  cities^  venerable  for  their 
antiquity,  or  remarkable  for  their  history,  in  v^*- 
rious  parts  of  the  world,  are  now  confounded  with 
the  most  insignificant  village,  and  often  oecasioii 
tnany  erroneous  statements  in  geography. 

Several  miles  up  the  Richlieu  ri»er,  is  Fort 
fCbatnbly,  originally  a  mere  wooden  block-hottse, 
but  now  a  substantial  stone  building  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  a  castle.  It  was  constructed  by 
M.  de  Chambly  under  the  French  government* 
A  small  detachment  c^  troops  ore  stationed  here ; 
and  a  few  respectable  Canadians  reside  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

As  we  passed  Sore],  tl>e  protestant  and  catliolic 
churches,  with  the  houses,  stores,  and  magazines 
near  the.  water-side,  had  a  rery  pretty  effect.  The 
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•hoTM  on  both  tides  the  St.  Lawrence,  together 
with  the  small  islands  interspersed  in  several  partt 
of  the  river,  presented  a  tucctssion  of  beautiful 
landscapes  during  the  remainder  of  my  voyage 
to  Montreal.  The  richness  of  the  soil  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  increase  as  you  proceed  up 
the  river.  The  houses  and  villages  are  prettily 
scattered  along  the  banks,  and  intermingled  with 
clusters  of  trees  and  cultivated  plantations.  Bou- 
cherville,  a  small  village  situated  on  the  south' 
east  shore,  a  few  miles  below  Montreal,  is  a  beau- 
tiful spot,  and  forms  the  quiet  retreat  of  several  of 
the  old  French  noblesse,  and  people  of  ancient  and 
respectable  families.  Here  they  spend  their  small 
incomes  in  a  little  society  of  their  own,far  from  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  the  world,  and  enjoy  at  once  the 
pleasures  of  retirement  and  social  intercourse. 

Near  .<*  fiout  de  Tlsle,**  or  the  end  of  the  island 
of  Montreal,  the  river  is  intersected  by  a  number 
of  small  isles  and  islets.  One,  named  'Eagle  Island, 
is  the  property  of  Captain  Cartwrightof  the  Ca- 
nadian  iencibles,  and  was  celebrated  for  some  ex- 
cellent horses  which  he  reared  upon  it.  It  contains 
only  his  own  house,  in  which  he  resided  for  several 
years  with  his  family.  The  surrounding  scenery 
is  beautiful,  and  must  afford  a  delightful  retreat  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  rural  felicity.  Within  view 
of  this  island  is  the  ferry  which  crosses  from  the 
post-road  <»«t  Repentigny  to  the  end  of  the  Island 
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of  MonfpMl.  A  bridge  wu  fMinerly  built  orer 
th^  ri?«r  in  the  vicinity  of  this  plioe  by  Mr.  Por- 
teoui  of  Terrebonne,  but  wa»  carried  away  two  or 
three  years  ago  by  the  ice.  The  Provincial  Par- 
liament have  recently  jiassed  an  act  |iermitting  him 
to  build  another  from  Repentigny  to  Itle  Bourdon. 

The  shores  of  the  Island  of  Montreal  are  ele- 
vated several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
The  soil  is  uncommonly  rich  and  fertile,  and  yiekh 
more  abundant  harvests  than  any  other  part  of 
Lower  Canada.  The  price  of  land  averages  from 
20  to  30  dollars  per  acre.  The  island  is  SO  miles 
in  length,  and  about  f  in  breadth.  It  belongs  to 
the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  by  which  order  the 
island  was  originally  settled,  about  l6ft  years  ago, 
under  the  Abb^  Qudtus,  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing a  seminary  similar  to  that  of  France.     • 

As  our  vessel  approached  within  two  miles  of 
the  town,  we  met  with  the  strong  current,  or 
rapid,  which  runs  between  Montreal  and  the 
opposite  Island  of  St.  Helen.  Though  we  were 
favoured  with  almost  a  gale  of  wind,  yet  the 
schooner  moved  very  slowly  through  the  water ; 
and  it  often  happens  that  vessels  are  baffled  in 
their  attempts  to  get  up  to  the  town.  I  have 
heard  an  anecdote  related,  concerning  a  ship  from 
England,  that  failed  in  getthig  through  this  rapid, 
which,  as  it  staggers  all  beHll^  I  should  not  havft 
noticed,  had  it  IM  been  iti^tioned  as  a  fact  by 
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■iMij  pcoph  in  Canada.  Two  ahipt  armed  from 
Englaod,  early  in  the  ywr,  and  wenfc  op  the  rtrer 
at  the  tame  tine.  The  one  drawing  leti  water, 
I  tuppo«e,  than  the  other,  iicoeedcd  in  reaching 
the  town  of  Montreal;  but  the  other  not  being 
able  to  Bten)  the  current  was  obl^;ed  to  anchor 
below.  The  tuccesefurveiseli  liaving  discharged 
her  cargo  and  taken  in  another,  sailed  for  fin- 
gkad;  after  which  she  returned  to  Canada,  the 
sBOie  year,  with  a  fresh  cargo,  went  up  the  river, 
and  found  her  companion  still  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  rapid !  They  afterwards  returned  to  En- 
gland together. 

I'he  oppoaite  Island  of  St.  Helen  bdongi  to  the 
Baronets  de  Loogneil;  this  lady  married  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Grant,  and  brought  him  very 
extensive  and  valuable  landed  property.  Since 
his  death,  it  has  been  divided  between  her  and 
the  children.  The  eldest  son  goes  by  the  familiar 
appellation  of  Barom  Gramt. 

The  town  of  Montreal  has  a  singular  appear- 
ance when  viewed  from  the  water,  in  consequence 
of  the  light-gray  rtone  of  the  new  buildings,  and 
the  tin  covered  roofe  of  the  houses,  which  emit 
a  strong  ^re  when  the  sun  shines.  The  shipping 
he  close  to  the  shore,  which  is  very  steep,  end 
forms  n  kiad  of  na<4irBtl  wharf,  upon  which  the 
vessels  discharge  their  cargoes.  About  twenty 
yards  back,  the  laad  rises  to  the  height  of  I  i  or 
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90  t^  I  iflyd  «n  «ltl4cia|  whvii  hM  been  pon- 
9tP«Kite4>  9fHl  filM^  witb  planli ;  X\ift  goodf  ar9, 
hawfWTf  fUk  »hippe4  ffom,  t iid  landed  upon,  tbe 
beicb  Mqw.  a  gr^%  n\wy  £i)gH»h  veapeli  arrive 
aimqaUy  »^  MoQtrfa),  bpt  it  is  ^  voyage  that  fewr 
oaptoim  9r9  wiUing  W  make  a  aecond  time,  if 
I^Mey  ofna  ppMibly  avioid  it,  the  navigation  up  the 
river  ahove  Quebec  being  very  ba^ardoAi^A  ^nd  the 
pi)ot«  unikilful  and  inattentive.  Jlvs  veiiel  lu 
whieh  I  c«aie  home  w^it  ran  broadside  on  one  of 
the  isbinda  jn»t  below  Montreal,  though  going 
wjth  the  wind  right  ^ft.  The  pilot  was  intos^i- 
C9tod»  Ai9d  the  vessel  was  ju«t  ruqping  through 
the  wrong  channel,  when  be  ordered  the  helm 
hard  down :  it  was,  however,  too  late,  and  she 
went  fMhore:  fortunately  she  was  got  qff  with 
little  damage,  and  arrived  9<t  Quebec:  Upon  our 
departure  fro«n  Quebec,  fior  England,  we  met  witl|i 
another  accident  of  a  similar  nature*  though  the 
captain  had  procur^  a  fresh  pilots  The  m?n  h^d 
taken  *^9  aafe  through  the  most  difficult  pass<\g$ 
in  the  river  at  night ;  and  the  ne^t  day,  about 
now,  at  the  very  moment  when  we  were  going 
along  with  a  fair  wind,  he  ran  W  Ppou  Hare  Islaud 
reef*  There  we  lay  for  three  hour?  in  the  paiuful 
expectation  that  the  vejia^  would  beat  b^r  bottom 
out,  or  otherwipe  be  9^novw\ly  injured,  ^  the 
wind  continued  to  i^ifrease,  f^nd  9^9  thump^ 
violently  upon  a  hard  oh^iky  gr^uod*  Very  liipkily 
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it  wai  ebb  tide  when  the  acoidekit  happened }  and 
after  lightening  the  feitel  coniiderably  of  lOQie 
•taves  and  ipara,  she  floated  on  the  return  of  tide. 
We  were  then  above  a  hundred  miles  below  Que- 
bec; and  it  would  have  been  mortifying  to  have 
had  to  return  back  to  repair  our  damages :  the 
vessel,  however,  did  not  make  a  great  deal  of 
water,  and  we  proceeded  to  sea,  after  discharging 
the  pilot  at  Father  Point.  The  captain  was  so 
sickened  of  his  Canadian  trip,  which  was  the  flrst 
he  had  made,  that  he  swore  he  never  would  enter 
the  St.  Lawrence  again.  The  North-west  mer- 
chants have  two  or  three  vessels  of  their  own, 
which  make  an  annual  voyage  to  Canada,  to  carry 
home  their  furs,  &c. 

The  interior  of  Montreal  is  extremely  heavy 
aind  gloomy.  The  buildings  are  ponderous  masses 
of  stone,  erected  with  very  little  taste  and  less 
judgement.  They  are  seldom  more  than  two  stories 
above  the  ground  floor,  including  garrets.  The 
doors  and  window-shutters  are  covered  with  large 
sheets  of  tin,  painted  of  a  red  or  lead-colour,  cor- 
responding with  the  gloomy  darkness  of  the  stone, 
of  which  most  of  the  old  houses  are  built.  There 
is  a  heavy  sameness  of  appearance  which  pervades 
all  the  streets,  whether  new  or  old ;  nor  are  they 
remarkable  for  width,  though  they  are  for  the 
most  part  laid  out  in  a  regular  manner.  X^^  ^^^y 
open  place  or  square  in  the  town,  excpt  the  two 
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nwrkcff,  it  the  Place  (TArmet,  and  which,  under 
the  Flrench  goverouieiit,  wai  the  place  where  the 
garrison  troopt  paraded.  The  French  Catholic 
church  occupies  the  whole  of  the  east  tide  of  the 
square;  and  on  the  south  side,  acljoining  some 
private  houses,  is  a  very  good  tavern,  called  the 
Montreal  Hotel,  kept  by  Mr.  Dillon.  During 
■my  stay  in  this  city  I  lodged  at  his  house,  and 
found  it  superior  to  any  in  Canada :  every  thing 
in  it  is  neat,  cleanly,  and  well  conducted,  and 
perfectly  agreeable  to  an  £ngliBhnian*s  taste.  The 
old  gentleman  came  out  in  the  retinue  of  Lord 
Dorchester ;  he  is  a  very  ingenious  character,  and 
fond  of  expressing  his  attachment  to  his  king  and 
country,by  illuminations,and  firing  his  pedereroes 
off  in  the  square,  upon  His  Majesty's  birth-day 
and  on  other  extraordinary  occasions.  While  I  re- 
mained at  his  house,  I  found  the  bells  of  the 
French  church  extremely  unpleasant ;  they  have 
a  fine  loud  tone,  but  are  rung  in  such  a  discordant 
manner,  and  so  frequently,  that  they  become  quite 
anuisance  to  those  who  areobliged  to  live  near  them. 
The  town  walls  and  fortifications,  which  were 
erected  to  protect  the  inhabitants  against  the  ir- 
ruptions of  the  Iroquois  and  other  hostile  Indians, 
are  now  falling  to  decay.  A  great  part  have  been 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  an  act  has  lately 
passed  the  Provincial  Pariiament  to  remove  the 
remainder. 
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At  th^  btck  of  the  Umti,  j«ll  beMml  tilt 
eMUt-home,  it  the  pai«d«,  yttkmm  the  troo|A  we 
exerciied.  The  groand  b  comidemMy  elceated 
ileng  thii  pert,  end  fonm  e  ttcep  beak  ftnr  eeferit 
htmdred  yerds  in  length.  Hei«  the  iniiebiteafte 
wilk  of  ae  evening,  and  enjoy  e  beeutiM  mw  vf 
the  auburba  of  61.  Lewrence  end  St.  Atiteine»  eftd 
the  nameroBi  gardens,  ordliarda,  and  plantttipna 
of  the  gentry,  adorned  with  neat  and  handaoaM 
dvrelUn9>houici.  Large  green  lieldk  ere  inter* 
apdrsed  amklat  thit  rich  variety  df  oft^ecta,  wbioh 
ere  eoncentrated  in  en  extenii\'e  vaNcy,  (^raduall}^ 
riling  towarda  a  lofty  mountain,  thdt  itaudi^  laboiA 
two  miles  and  a  half  distant,  at  the  back  of  tbi 
town:  from  tlm  mountain  the  Mend  Init  taken  ita 
name  of  Mointreal,  or  Royad  Mount.  It  it  said 
to  be  elevated  7<0  totses  above  the  level  of  the 
river,  end  it  upwarda  of  tHvo  iMilas  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  ft  4s  coveiied  with  trcHea  end  dhrtiba, 
except  towards  its  beee^  wiKte  sonae  perta  have 
been  cleared  and  oeltivated.  A  lange  handsome 
atone  bnildinfi;,  bltlonging  to  the  widow  of  the  late 
Mr.  M*IWish  of  the  Noith-west  company,  atendt 
at  the  fbot  of  the  mountain  in  a  very  conspicoova 
aiteation.  Gardens  and  orchards  Have  been  laid 
out,  and  considerable  improvements  made,  which 
add  much  to  the  beauty  ef  the  t^t,  Mr.  M'Tavish 
is  buried  in  a  tombm  short  diatasioe  fVom  his  house 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  in  the  midst  of  a  thick 
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nhrttbbcrjr.     A  monomenUl  pillar  it  ertcted  over 
tbt  fault,  and  may  be  leen  at  a  great  distance. 

The  town  and  its  four  itreett  or  luburbt  occupy 
a  coniidtrablc  extent  of  ground,  and  the  number 
of  iohabitanti  it  computed  at  19,000.  The  prin- 
cipal publie  buildingt  are,  the  General  Itofipital  i 
the  Hotel  Dieu;  tlic  convent  of  Notre  l)amet 
the  French  cathedral ;  the  English  church,  an 
onfinithed  buikling;  the  old  monastery  of  Fran- 
citcan  friart,  converted  into  barrackt ;  the  Semi* 
nary ;  tlie  Court-house ;  Government-house,  kc, 

Tlie  General  Hospital  was  founded  by  Madame 
Youvillc,  a  widow  lady,  in  1753,  and  contains  a 
superior  and  19  nunt;  it  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  near  a  small  rivulet  which  divides  it 
from  the  town.  There  it  also  a  college  for  the 
education  of  young  men,  founded  in  1719  by  the 
Sieur  Charron. 

The  Hotel  Dieu  wat  esUblished  in  \ii4i  by  Ma- 
dame de  Bouillon  for  the  purpose  of  administer- 
ing relief  to  tlie  sick  poor ;  it  contains  a  su|)erior 
and  39  nuns,  who  attend  and  nurse  the  patients. 
An  apartment  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house  is 
appropriated  to  the  females,  and  a  large  room 
below  for  the  men.  The  establishment  is  now 
chiefly  supported  by  a  slender  income  arising  from 
landed  property ;  the  funds  upon  which  it  for- 
merly relied,  being  vested  in  Paris,  were  lost  during 
the  revolution. 
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Tht  convent  of  Notra  Dirm  conttint  i  lupthor 
tntl  U|mardi  of  40  nuns.  It  wm  foundtd  about 
the  yetr  l6ftO,  by  Mademoiielle  Marguerite  Bour* 
geoiv,  for  the  initruction  of  female  children.  The 
•iitcnof  this  inititution  are  not  oonflned  in  lottrtct 
a  manner  at  at  the  other  convents,  but  have  the 
liberty  of  going  out.  They  attend  mats  at  the 
French  cliurch  on  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon. 
They  are  dretted  in  black  gowns  and  hoods,  and 
are  chiefly  elderly  women. 

There  are  two  of  the  old  Franciscan  ftriari  still 
living  in  one  corner  of  their  monastery,  the  re- 
mainder of  which  has  been  converted  into  barracks 
for  the  troops  quartered  in  the  city.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  several  additional  regiments  at  (juebec, 
the  49th  and  lOOdth  were  sent  up  to  Montreal  to 
do  duty  ill  that  town,  and  to  garrison  the  outposts 
near  the  American  line. 

The  French  cathedral  in  the  Place  d*Armes  is 
a  large  substantial  stone* building,  built  with  little 
taste.  The  interior  is,  however,  plentifully  deco- 
rated in  the  Catholic  style,  with  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  that  religion;  and  the  size  of  the  building 
rendert  it  a  very  commodious  pince  of  worship, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  its 
numerous  congregation.  In  summer,  a  great 
many  people  kneel  outside  the  church  in  prefer- 
ence to  being  within.  The  service  of  the  English 
church  is  performed  at  present  in  a  small  chapel, 
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which  » ilto  UMd  bj  tht  PrMbytoritnt.  A  hmd- 
•onM  new  church  it  ptrtly  built,  but  for  want  of 
ftinilf  rvmtint  in  tn  unflniihcd  itite. 

Thr  Court-houic  it  i  n«tt  and  tptciont  build- 
ing, »nd  an  ornaoient  to  the  town;  a  gaol  it 
building  on  ont  tide  of  it,  upon  the  kite  of  the 
old  College  of  the  Jetuitt.  The  city  it  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Townt,  though  there  it 
very  little  difference  in  their  elevation.  The  prin- 
cipal ttreet  of  the  latter  extendt  from  north  to 
iouth  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  nenrett  the 
water-tide,  and  it  called  PauUttreet.  Here  are 
iituated  the  wholetalo  and  retail  ttoret  of  the  mer- 
chantt  and  tradert  {  the  lower  market-place;  the 
pott-office ;  the  Hotel  Dieu ;  and  a  large  tavern 
formerly  kept  by  Hamilton,  but  now  in  the  pot- 
teition  of  Mr.  Holmei.  There  are  tevcral  imaller 
tavernt  in  thii  ttreet  and  in  the  market  place,  but 
they  are  frequented  principally  by  the  American 
tradert  who  vitit  Montreal.  Paul-ttreet,  though 
narrow,  pretenti  a  tcene  of  greater  buttle  than  any 
other  part  of  the  town,  and  it  the  chief  mart  of 
the  trade  and  commerce  carried  on  in  Montreal. 

Several  thort  ttreett  proceed  westward  from 
Paul-street,  and  communicate  with  that  of  Notre 
Dame,  which  runt  in  a  parallel  line,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  city.  This  street  forma 
what  it  called  the  Upper  Town,  and  containt  the 
Recollet  monaatery,   the  French  teminary,  the 
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Catholic  church,  and  Place  d'Amiei}  the  new 
English  church,  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame,  the\ 
court-house  and  gaol,  and  the  old  building  called 
the  Government- house,  which  latter  has  no  claim 
to  particular  notice.  The  dwelling-houses  of  the 
principal  merchants  are  mostly  situated  in  Notre 
Dame«8treet,  and  other  parts  of  the  Upper  Town, 
their  stores  being  stationed  near  the  water-side. 
These  two  parallel  streets  are  considerably  length- 
ened to  the  northward  by  the  suburb  of  Quebec; 
and  to  the  southward  by  the  suburbs  of  St.  Antoine 
and  Recollet.  I  n  the  ct .i'«:re  of  Notre  Dame>8treet, 
a  long  street  branches  off  to  the  westward,  and 
forms  the  suburb  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  also  the 
high  road  tc  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  crossing 
the  intermediate  valley  passes  over  the  foot  of  the 
mounUin.  In  one  of  the  short  streets  leading  to 
the. Upper  Town,  and  situated  opposite  the  court- 
bouse,  a  new  market-place  and  rows  of  convenient 
ttalls  have  been  recently  constructed ;  it  will  be 
a  great  accommodation  to  the  town,  as  the  old 
market  in  Paul-street  is  too  much  confined  for 
the  increased  population  of  the  place.  The  streets 
of  Montreal  are  for  the  most  part  well  paved,  and 
the  improvements  which  are  going  on  throughout 
the  town  will  render  it  more  commodious  and 
agreeable  than  it  is  at  present.  The  town  itself^ 
will  always  be  gloomy,  but  the  environs  are  beau* 
tifiil. 
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All  the  prnioifMl  Noith-weit  merobanU  reiifift 
at  MontrMil,  wbicih  n  the  enaporiam  of  their  tnule, 
tod  the  grancl  enart  ^  the  commerce  carried  on 
betwees  Canedla  end  the  United  States.  They, 
and  other  retpeetahle  merchants,  have  country^ 
faoaaes  a  lew  miles  Arom  the  city,  which,  with  their 
mnmerotti  6refaards  and  gardens  well  stocked  with 
ttery  variety  of  frnit-trees,  shruU,  and  flowters, 
render  the  sarroundiitg  country  extremely  beau* 
tifal  and  picturesque.  The  suocesiion  of  rich  and 
variegated  objects  that  are  presented  to  the  eye  of 
Ihe  apectator,  Arom  the  base  of  the  netghbovring 
moantain,  cannot  be  surpasiied  in  any  part  of  Ca* 
bada,  with  the  exception,  perhaps  ef  the  view 
from  Cape  JDiamoud  at  Quebec.  They  are  how« 
ever,  'of  a  very  different  nature,  and  may  be  de- 
scribed like  Homer  and  Virgil ;  tlie  iMte  grand, 
bold,  end  romantic ;  the  dther  serene,  beaattfai^ 
and  elegant,  {^cebec  has  more  of  the  majesty  of 
nature ;  Miontveal  more  of  the  softness  ef  art. 

A  large  store  km  been  converted  into  a  theatre, 
in  which  Mr.  Prigmore*s  company  occasionally 
perform.  Mr.  isnd  Mrs.  Usher,  and  a  few  others 
from  Boston,  whom  i  have  mentioned  in  a  former 
chapter,  met  last  summer  with  a  tolerable  recc^ 
tion,  whioh,  unfless  ithe  embargo  is  taken  off  in 
the  Slates,  will  most  likely  induce  them  to  remain 
in  Canada.  Society  is  reckoned  more  li-iendly  and 
agreeable  in  Montreail  tha^  in  any  other  town  in 
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Lower  Canada.  The  NortK-w^t  merchanfs  live 
in  a  superior  style  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  keep  very  expensive  tables.  They  are  frienVHy 
and  hospitable  to  strangers  who  are  ititroduced 
to  them,  and  whom  they  entertain  in  a  sumptuous 
manner.  The  envious,  however,  consider  their 
apparent  generosity  as  flowing  more  from  pride 
and  ostentation  than  from  real  hospitality,  and 
they  have  often  been  the  subjects  of  newspaper 
criticism.  It  is  of  very  little  consequence,  in  my 
opinion,  what  influences  a  man  to  trettt  his  ac- 
quaintance well,  so  long  as  he  intends  nothing  to 
their  prejudice.  We  have  all  of  us  some  peculiar 
motive  for  our  actions,  which  if  strictly  scrutinized 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  always  found  disinterested. 
A  public  assembly  is  held  at  Holmes*s  tavern 
during  the  winter ;  and  private  dances,  with  tea 
and  card  parties,  and  cariole  excursions  out  of 
town,  form  the  whole  amusements  of  that  season. 
In  summer,  pleasure  gives  way  to  business,  which 
at  that  period  of  bustle  affords  full  employment 
to  all.  A  few  excursions  and  dinner  parties  in 
the  country  occur  sometimes  to  relieve  the  weight 
of  mercantile  affairs.  Concerts  are  very  rare,  and 
never  take  place  unless  the  r'^imental  bands  are 
in  town.  The  inhabitants,  like  those  of  Quebec 
and  Three  Rivers,  possess  very  little  knowledge  of 
the  polite  and  liberal  accomplishments  necessary 
to  form  the  complete  lady  or  gentleman.    They 
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however  labour  under  the  dbadvantage  of  the 
want  of  proper  matten,  and  inttitutioni  to  instruct 
and  complete  them  in  the  higher  branches  of  edu* 
cation;  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  their  fault  that  they 
have  them  not,  for  without  proper  reward  and 
encouragement  they  never  can  have  them. 

Ship-building  is  successfully  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Munn  who  generally  launches  two  or  three  vessels 
from  300  to  500  tons  every  year.  The  shipwrights 
are  mostly  Europeans,  and  I  one  day,  while  view* 
ing  a  vessel  on  the  stocks,  perceived  among  them 
one  of  the  men  who  had  run  away  from  my  uncle's 
service.  He  had  been  hired  as  a  house  carpenter 
by  us ;  but  the  ship-builders  in  Canada  are  not 
very  scrupulous  who  they  employ,  so  they  can 
find  men  to  handle  the  axe  well.  They  have  of 
iMe  taken  French  Canadians  as  apprentices,  who 
are  highly  praised  for  their  capacity.  This  is  a 
very  good  plan ;  for  European  ship-builders  have 
very  high  wages,  and  are  besides  a  very  drunken 
dissolute  set.  The  Canadian  workmen,  on  the 
contrary,  are  sober,  steady  men,  and  attend  regu- 
larly to  their  work  from  break  of  day  to  sun-set. 

One  of  the  greatest  errors  committed  by  |)ersons 
who  go  to  Canada  to  settle,  fs  the  taking  of  Euro- 
pean servants  with  them;  for  experience  has  fully 
proved  in  innumerable  instances,  one  of  which, 
my  uncle's  case,  is  a  recent  example,  that  no  obli- 
gations whatever  are  sufficient  to  ensure  a  master 
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the  labour  of  his  European  imrvnts*  mor«  «apt« 
eially  if  he  is  in  advance  to  them  for  any  part  of 
their  wages.  Itie  inducemeata  to  leave  him,  in 
such  cases,  become  so  great,  that  the  servant  must 
be  more  than  commonly  virtuous,  or  have  stroog 
motives  for  staying,  if  he  does  not  break  his  en* 
gagement.  This  complaint  is  so  general  at  Que- 
bec, that  little  or  nothing  is  done  to  remedy  the 
grievance,  which  seems  to  set  the  laws  at  defiance: 
yet  the  magistrates  liave  sufficient  power  to  punish 
both  masters  and  servants }  but  they  seldom  Qr 
never  give  a  satisfactory  decision  in  cases  where 
the  latter  are  to  blame. 

I  have  heard  that  of  twenty  servants  brought 
out  by  Lord  Dorchester  some  years  back,  when 
Governor-geoeral  of  Canada,  not  one  remainet* 
with  him  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth.  Man^ 
other  persons  have  been  served  in  the  same  way, 
and  ray  uncle  himself  lost  eighteen.  One  very 
great  mischief  is  occasioned  by  the  low  price  of 
spirits,  particularly  rum,  which  may  be  obtained 
for.  less  than  five  shillings  a  gallon.  Hence  few  of 
the  lower  order  of  Europeans  who  arrive  at  Que- 
bec, but  become  drunkards  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  drunkenness  never  fails  to  precipitate  them 
into  worse  vices.  If  they  have  a  little  money,  it  is 
sooA  squandered,  either  in  liquor  witl)  their  disr 
solute  companions,  or  in  going  to  law  with  their 
masters;  in  which  case  it  seldom  fails  to  find  its 
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wty  into  the  pocket  of  a  welMcnown  advocate  for 
diMificcted  servants  ;  and  the  account  is  generally 
wound  up  by  some  crimp  for  the  shipping,  or  re- 
cruiting serjeant  for  the  army. 

The  scarcity  of  hands  for  labour  is  certainly 
considerable,  yet  by  no  means  so  great  as  is  gene- 
rally represented ;  it  is  therefore  more  to  the  in* 
terest  of  gentlemen  settling  in  Canada,  to  engage 
the  native  artinns,  than  to  take  <Mit  men  who  will 
never  remain  in  their  service.  The  French  me* 
chanics  and  farmers  may  be,  and  indeed  are, 
greatly  inferior  in  abilitiea  to  Europeans;  but  they 
are  superior  to  them  in  sobriety,  industry,  and 
civility.  The  French  Canadians,  however,  have 
great  ingenuity,  and  it  only  requires  cultivation 
to  render  them  excellent  artists.  Some  clever 
American  mechanics  are  also  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  Canada,  particularly  mill-wrights: 
the:e  people  are  sometimes  steady  workmen;  hut 
they  will  often  give  their  employers  the  slip  in  the 
middle  of  their  work,  if  they  happen  to  meet  with 
a  more  lucrative  oflfer  from  another  person. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  practice  of  enticing 
away  each  other's  servants  is  but  too  muth  the 
custom  in  Canada ;  and  it  is  owing  as  much  to 
this  want  uf  good  h\th,  that  strangers  on  their  ar- 
rival  find  it  so  difficult  to  retain  their  servants,  as 
to  any  other  cause.  We  ourselves  unfortunately 
experienced  this  treatment  with  some  of  our  peo- 
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pie,  to  whom  very  flattering  oflfera  were  mide  int" 
mediately  on  their  arrival,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  they  ran  away  from  our  service,  and  were 
employed  by  ship.buildert  and  others  in  spite  of 
a  law  to  the  contrary. 

The  markets  of  Montreal  are  plentifully  sop* 
plied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions,  which  are  sold 
much  cheaper  than  at  Quebec  or  Three  Rivers; 
lai^e  supplies  are  brought  in  every  winter  from 
the  States,  particularly  cod-fish,  which  is  packed 
in  ice  and  conveyed  in  sleighs  from  Boston.  Hay 
and  wood  are  sold  in  the  Place  d'Armes.  Two 
newspapers  are  printed  weekly  at  Montreal ;  the 
Gazette,  and  Canadian  Courant,  both  on  Monday 
afternoon. 

From  Montreal  to  La  Chine  is  a  turnpike  road 
about  seven  or  e'.ght  miles  in  length.  This  is  the 
only  turnpike  in  Lower  Canada,  and  the  road  is 
not  very  well  kept  up  for  the  toll  that  is  demand- 
ed; fourpence  is  chained  for  a  horse,  and  eight- 
pence  for  a  horse  and  chaise ;  but  for  a  subscrip- 
tion of  one  or  two  dollars  per  annum  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  island  may  be  exempted  from  the 
daily  toll.  A  great  traffic  is  maintained  on  this 
road  by  the  carters,  who  carry  all  the  goods  for 
the  upper  country  from  Montreal  to  LaChine^, 
where  they  are  put  on  board  batteaux. 

For  the  first  mile  or  two  out  of  town,  the  road 
passes  partly  over  a  common,  which  is  begini^ing 
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'to  be  inclosed  and  cultivtted.  After 
through  the  turnpike,  the  road  proceedt  up  a 
•teep  ncent,  and  continues  along  a  lofty  height 
for  nearly  four  miles,  when  it  descends  I'tth^r 
abruptly,  and  passes  again  over  a  low,  flat  coun- 
try, until  it  reaches  La  Chine,  which  is  situated 
along  the  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  The 
road  is  lined  with  the  houses  and  farms  of  the 
Habitans,  and  along  the  height  the  eye  wanders 
with  pleasure  over  an  extensive  cultivated  valley, 
border^  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  disappears 
ilpiidst  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees,  while  a  small 
serpentine  stream  meanders  prettily  through  the 
fields.  This  low  country  was,  ages  ago,  probably, 
a  part  of  the  river,  and  the  high  land  along  which 
•^hp  turnpike  road  now  runs  was  most  likely  the 
boundary  within  which  it  was  confined.  Its  flait 
and  marshy  soil  afibrds  some  foundation  for  this 
I^QJecture.  There  is  another  road  to  La  Chine 
which  winds  along  the  shore  bf  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  passes  the  rapids  of  St.  Louis  situated  about 
.half  way.  It  is  about  a  league  longer  than  the 
iturnpike  road.  I  was  told  that  a  few  years  ago, 
before  the  road  was  made,  it  was  nearly  a  day's 
journey  foi^  parts  to  go  from  Montreal  to  La  Chine. 
The  road  is  certainly  now  in  a  better  conditioil, 
,li(Ut  there  is  stil!  room  for  improvement. 
^j^<|La,  Chine  is  delightfully  situated  upon  the 
;himk«  ^  the  riv^r^  It  is  of  coniiderable  eaitenl, 
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in  conicquvnc«  of  the  lioimt't  lifing  built  in  tht 
Mime  ttraggling  manner  an  the  other  tmall  lettlt* 
menti  in  Canada,  where  the  JwrUing*  are  regu- 
lated by  the  tituationii  of  the  farms,  and  are  leldom 
formed  into  an  aitemblage  of  houvei  laid  out  in 
fttreeta.  All  the  goods  and  merchandize  lent  to 
Upper  Canada  are  embarked  at  this  village,  to 
which  they  arecarti-d  from  Montreal,  ai  the  rapids 
of  St.  Louis  prevent  vessels  from  passing  up  the 
river  from  that  city.  The  goods  are  put  on  board 
large  batteaux,  or  flat-bottomed  boats,  each  of 
which  is  worked  by  four  men  and  a  guide,  who 
make  use  of  paddles  and  long  poles,  as  the  depth 
or  rapidity  of  the  current  requires.  A  gentleman 
of  tbe  name  of  Grant,  who  resides  at  La  Chine, 
is  the  ^ner  of  the  batteaux,  and  shipper  of  tht 
gte«U  for  the  merchants,  who  pay  him  freight  for 
the  transportation  of  their  merchandiie.  Upwards 
of  AO  batteaux  are  employed  in  the  voyage  to  and 
from  Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario,  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  Mr.  Grant  also  ships  off  the  goods  for 
the  North-west  merchants  in  larf^e  bark  canoes 
belonging  to  the  Company ;  these  goods,  which 
consist  of  provisions,  cicith,  blankets,  fowlinfp- 
pieces,  pi>wder  and  shot,  and  other  astides  for  tbe 
Indian  trude,  are  exchanged  for  furs. 

Between  40  and  50  caiioes,  deeply  laden  with 
the  above  articles,  and  navigated  by  Canadian  and 
Indiao  voyageurs^  are  dispatched  in  the  coone  of 
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the  spring  from  La  Chitie»  and  procved  up  tli« 
Outoounis,  or  Grand  Rivi>r,  llirougli  rapid*,  and 
bver  |K>rtagm  or  carrying- placet,  into  Lake  Nipia* 
aing.  Prom  thence  tlify  patt  through  Riviera 
de«  Francois  into  Lake  Huron,  and  arrive  at  tht 
Cunipany'i  pout  in  Lake  Su^terior,  fh>m  whence 
the  goods  are  afterwards  transiiortcd  to  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  and  distributed  to  the  several  trading 
potts,  far  in  the  interior  of  the  continent. 

The  government  stores  belonging  to  the  India.' 
department  are  kept  at  La  Chine,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Hawdon  the  store  keeper  general. 
About  SO  batteaux,  laden  with  Indian  presents, 
are  dispatched  every  spring  to  Kingntun,  York, 
Niagara,  and  other  posts  belonging  to  the  kin^ 
In  Upper  Canada,  as  far  at  Lake  St.  Joseph*!, 
near  Michillimakinak  (  where  store-keepers  and 
«lerka  reside,  fo.  the  delivery  of  the  presents  in 
their  respective  districts.  The  presents  are  de- 
livered out  of  the  stores  at  La  Chine,  by  an  order 
finom  Sir  John  Johnson,  who  it  the  tuperintendant- 
general  of  the  Indian  department.  They  contitt 
thiefly  of  the  following  articles: — Scarlet  and  blue 
cloth;  strduds;  Molton;  blankets  of  various  sizes; 
Irish  linen;  flannel;  Russia  and  English  sheeting; 
hata;  laced  coats;  rifles  and  fowling-pieces;  |k>w- 
"der^  shot,  and  flints;  swords,  speara,  harpciona, 
hooks,  and  fishing-lines;  copper  and  tin  kettles; 
^rmilion ;  looking-glasses ;  pms,  needles,  tapes, 
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thread,  kc,  i  sciiMrt,  knivei,  ntttl  of  trunks 
boxrt,  kc. 

In  tht  ftorcf  I  iIk)  tiiw  upwardt  of  twtnty 
pitCM  of  Ana  Preiicli  cambric,  a  <|u»ntity  of  tta, 
Jtwi*  har|)a,  raiort,  &c.  the  rvniaioa  of  former  n»* 
dliiiitioni,  but  which  ere  not  now  dchvcred  out* 
Articlai  of  that  detcription  •(•Idoui  or  never  reach* 
«d  the  Indiani,  being  much  oAener  UM>d  by  the 
•tore-keepert  and  agents  of  the  Indian  de|)art. 
intnt  for  their  own  faroiliet.  The  great  abuiet 
which  formerly  exiited  in  that  branch  of  tht 
pubhc  lervice  were  thameAil.  but  are  now  greatly 
aboliihed.  'Vht  former  en«rmoui  requititioni  are 
Alio  reduced  to  little  more  then  ^0,000/.  for  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada}  and  together  with  thf  talariet 
of  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  Indian  department 
the  expenses  do  not  amount  to  half  the  sum  stated 
by  Mr.  Weld  in  1796,  which  he  computed  at  oitt 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Opposite  to  La  Chine  stands  the  Indian  villagt 
of  Cachenonaga.  Its  inhabitants,  who  amount  ill 
tU  to  1 300,  are  descended  from  the  Agniers,  one  of 
the  Iroquois  nations,  who,  though  bitter  enemies  to 
^le  French,  were,  by  the  indefatigable  seal  and 
Abilities  of  the  Jesuits,  partly  civilized,  and  cone 
.verted  to  the  Christian  faith.  They  were  originally 
acttlcd  at  La  Prairie ;  but  the  land  producing  ?ery 
indifferent  maize,  they  removed  to  Sault  St.  Louis^ 
and  from  thence  to  the  situation  they  now  oocopy* 
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I  took  tht  opportunity  during  my  itay  it  Ln 
Chine  of  vi>»itinf(  th«Mr  Indiani,  and  in  oomptnjr 
Mritli  Mr.  Uawdon  went  over  to  the  village.  Wt 
law  vi'ry  ftw  men,  but  plenty  of  iquawi,  who  wert* 
dre«se«i  in  their  dirty  MinketR,  lugfing  their  chit* 
dr«nabout,or  itiuingdown  on  theground  ingroupe, 
laughing  and  chatting  with  each  other.  IdleneM 
rdigued  in  every  |Kirt  of  the  village}  nor  ootild  1  And 
either  man,  woman  or  child  employed  at  any  lort  of 
work,  though  1  looked  into  many  of  their  houtei. 
Their  Itabitationt  are  dirty,  miierable,  and  desti- 
tute of  furniture ;  and  the  whole  village,  which  It 
divided  into  two  or  three  streets,  presents  a  most 
forlorn  and  wretched  appearance.  Among  some 
of  the  grou|>s  of  women  I  noticed  three  or  four 
Eurvjiean  children  with  light  hair,  whom  they 
were  nursing,  and  was  informed  that  they  fre* 
qumlly  tdopted  the  natural  offspring  of  the  white 
ptopl^  whenever  the  latter  abandoned  them. 

!' Jsich  instances,  I  think,  may  serve  to  show  the 
fondness  of  the  Indian  women  for  children,  and' 
indeed  no  mothers  can  appear  more  tender  of  their 
offspring  than  they  do.  It  is  an  amiable  trait  in 
their  character,  and  must  make  t'l'  European! 
blush  for  that  false  pride  and  inhumanity  which 
induce  them  to  forsake  their  children. 
We  sa#  several  handsome  Indian  women,  with 

fine  black  hair  and  light  olive  complexions,  tinged 
with  tlie  bloom  of  health,  who  only  required  a  be-' 
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coming  dreM,  initead  of  their  dirty  blanket!,  to 
make  them  rival  our  European  females.  I  rhicrved 
one  of  their  little  girls,  about  seven  years  old,  with 
something  in  her  arms  whioh  she  seemed  to  be 
nursing }  and  was  going  to  look  at  it  when  she 
ran  away,  and  hid  it  under  her  blanket  at  if 
aahamed :  vpon  which  I  ran  after  her,  and  found 
it  was  a  doli,  placed  upon  a  little  cradle  board,  and 
bandaged  up  with  little  pieces  of  coloured  cotton, 
in  exact  imitation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  In- 
dian women  nurse  their  children.     I  call  it  the 
cradle  board,  because  it  serves  that  purpose  when 
the  child  is  restless  far  better  than  the  l^nglish 
cradle ;  it  baing  the  practice  to  suspend  it  by  a 
string  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  the  top  of  their  > 
wigwam,  and  swing  it  backwards  and  forwards  till 
the  child  falls  a»leep. 

.  \V^e  called  on  Mr.  Vanfelson,  the  cur^  of  the 
village  under  whose  care  the  Indians  are  placed^ 
He  lives  in  a  tolerable  house  adjoining  a  small 
chapel,  in  ^hich  service  is  regularly  performed 
by  him  on  Sundays  and  festivals.  The  Indians 
Vfho  h^^pen  to  be  at  home  at^^nd  with  their  wives 
and  children^  i^nd  behave  in  ai  very  respectful  and 
bfeipoming  manner*  The  wpmen  particularly  are 
solemn  and  deyotit  in  their  deportment,  and  are 
atrongly  attached  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  for  whom 
they  seem  to  have  a  remarkable  veneration.  They 
b^ve  good  voices,  and  ^ing  their  Indian  hymn9  in 
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an  iigtreetble  manner.  While  we  were  viewing 
the  chapel,  one  of  the  squawi  had  occasion  to  paaa 
through  it  to  the  curb's  house :  bhe  went  up  to  the 
ahar,  crossed  herself,  curtsied,  and  passed  on. 

Mr.  Vanfelson  is  a  most  respectable  young 
priest,  and  attends  with  much  diligence  to  the  im« 
provement  of  the  Indians.  His  brother  at  Quebec 
is  an  advocate  of  some  eminence.  In  the  course 
of  our  walk  through  the  village  we  met  the  Che^ 
valier  Lorimier,  an  old  French  gentleman,  Who 
resides  as  an  interpreter  for  government,  who. 
allows  him  lOO/.  per  annum.  He  was  an  officer 
in  the  French  army  at  the  conquest  of  the  coun.^ 
try;  and  in  the  American  war  commanded  a  de- 
tachment of  Indians,  with  whom  he  assimilated 
himself  so  closely  in  manners,  that  he  gained  their 
affections  and  marrie^  one  of  their  women.  At  her 
death  he  married  aFrench  lady  of  La  Chine,  who 
also  died  a  few  years  after ;  when  such  was  his  par- 
tiality for  the  Indiana,  that  he  married  another  of 
their  women,  with  whom  he  now  lives.  By  hia 
three  wives  he  has  had  several  children :  one  of 
them,  a  young  man,  carries  on  the  fur  trade  among 
the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Tomisconing. 
Early  in  18Q8  young  Lorimier  and  his  partner 
set  out  with  a  party  of  Indians  from  Cachenonaga 
upon  their  annual  traffic.  By  the  time  they  ar«> 
rived  in  the  interior  of  the  country  their  provisiona 
grew  shortj  in  consequence  of  the  ravenous  appe- 
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tilei  of  the  Indiani,  v^io  hid  secretly  oonwiaffd 
nore  thin  their  allowance.  It  being  the  month 
ef  February,  the  snow  still  on  the  ground,  and 
they  several  hundred  miles  iVom  any  settlement, 
they  were  in  a  short  time  reduced  to  absolute  star- 
¥ation.  The  Indians,  of  whom  there  were  nearly 
twenty,  all  perished  in  a  few  days,  and  only  Lori* 
mier  and  his-partncr  were  left.  They  travelled  a* 
fast  as  they  were  able  through  the  woods  to  the 
nearest  post,  hollaing  as  they  went  along,  hoping 
to  meet  with  some  straggling  parties  of  Indians 
who  might  be  hunting.  For  seven  days  these  un« 
fortunate  men  subsisted  only  upon  their  shot  belts* 
which  they  moistened  with  soap  and  sucked. ;  J^t 
length  they  were  so  much  exhausted  that  they^ 
could  proceed  no  further,  and  laid  themselvetf 
down,  fully  expecting  never  to  rise  again  alive*: 
They  still  endeavoured,  as  well  as  they  werie  able/ 
to  shout  and  hollar  but  not  a  human  being  pre* 
sented  himself  to  their  longing  eyesj  in  that  dreary 
and  immeaF.umble  wilderness.  How  long  they  lay 
in  ^at  iiimished  State  they  knew  not,  as  they  weref 
insensible  when  discovered  by  a  hunting  pavty  o| 
Indians  and  Canadians,  who  by  mere  accident^ 
passed  the  very  spot  where  they  lay.  It  was  a  most 
prtifvidential  circumstance,  for  they  had  never  heardi^ 
the  shouts  of  Lori mier  and  his  companion;  y^^t 
when  they  were  restored  to  their  senses  they  could 
not  be  convinced  but  they,  were  hollaing  V^ryi 
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Ibocl,  to  much  were  they  eihauited  hy  their  mi^- 
ferings.  Lorimier  arrived  at  Three  Riven  about 
•ix  months  afterwafds,  while  I  wiis  in  that  town  t 
he  had  perfectly  reooverMi ;  but  his  partner  wu 
obliged  to  remain  behind,  being  too  weak  to  per- 
form the  journey.  Notwithstanding  their  hard- 
ships, 1  understand  they  procured  that  season 
above  700/.  worth  of  furs. 

The  Indians  of  Caohenonaga  cultivtte  a  littto 
com,  and  breed  hogs  and  poultry ;  but  the  princi- 
pal part  of  them  subsist  upon  hunting  and>iishfng« 
A  chief  resides  among  them  called 'Capitein  Tho* 
mas  t  his  house  is  but  Itttif  better  furnished  than 
the  rest,  and  he  is  a  very  drunken  character.  Thtf 
old  Iroquois  chief,  Captain  John,  of  the  Mohawk 
village  in  Upper  Canada,  whom  I  have  before 
mentioned,  played  a  very  cunning  trick  upon  his 
countrymen  at  Caohenonaga,  when  he  came  down 
to  La  Chine  to  receive  his  presents  frOm  Mr.  Haw* 
don.  He  was  over  at  Cachenonaga  very  often^ 
where  he  frequently  got  drunk  with  his  friend 
CaptainThomas  and  other  Indians.  His  son  Peter, 
a  fine  lad,  was  repeatedly  going  after  him  to  get  him 
away  from  their  company,  but  old  John  would 
continually  give  him  the  slip.  We  afterwards 
Ibund  that  he  had  given  his  countrymen  pieces  of 
old  letters,  pretending  that  they  were  orders  from 
Sir  John  Johnson  upon  the  store-keeper-general 
Isr  goods, <ivhich  they  might  receive  if  they  would 
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gi?«him  some  rum.  The  limpletona  took  thebiti 
of  paper,  which  they  cn»Id  not  read,  and  gave  thia 
•ly  old  chief  t  quantity  of  liquor  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  articles  which  he  said  they  were 
to  have.  A  few  days  after  some  of  them  came  over 
to  Mr.  Ilawdon  for  hats,  blankets,  and  fowling- 
pieces,  and  were  much  disappointed  when  th^y 
found  themselves  so  completely  duped ;  though, 
the  Indian  delights  in  a  stratagem ! 
.  Captain  John  is  about  sixty  years  old.  In  the 
American  war  he  served  under  Sir  John  Johnson, 
and  was  the  most  active  and  courageous  Indian 
leader  in  the  British  service.  Like  most  of  his 
countrymen,  he  presents  a  singular  compound  of 
good  and  bad  qualities,  though  1  believe  the  latter 
arise  only  from  his  fondness  for  ardent  spirits.  He 
is  strongly  attached  to  our  government,  from  whom 
he  receives  captain's  half-p^y  and  allowances,  be- 
sides considerable  presents  every  year  for  himself 
and  family.  He  called  upon  us  one  day  during 
my  stfiy  at  Mr.  Hawdon's :  we  had  just  dined,  and 
the  wine  was  on  the  table.  Mr.  Hawdon  invited 
him  to  stay  and  take  some;  to  which  he  readily 
Gonttented.  "  My  son,"  says  he,  as  he  tasted  the. 
Madeira  wine,  which  from  its  colour  he  at  first 
sight  took  for  rum,  "  have  you  not  got  something 
stronger  t "  Mr^  Hawdon  replied  in  the  negative, 
not  being  willing  to  encourage  him  in  d;  inking 
spirits.     John,  after  making  a  wry  face,  drank  it. 
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off:  it  however  warmed  him,  I  foppoMy  niore^ 
than  he  expected,  for  he  began  to  puih  the  bottle 
about  pretty  freely,  and  got  into  a  very  good  hu- 
mour. He  then  entertained  us  with  an  account  of 
lome  of  his  campaigns  during  the  American  war; 
rnd  of  the  singular  manner  in  which  he  had  both 
kiM  arms  broke.  He  was  employed  with  other  In- 
dians at  Fort  Stanwix.  One  day  he  and  a  party, 
among  whom  was  Captain  Brandt,  set  out  upon  an 
expedition  through  the  woods :  John  got  drunk 
and  ffll  asleep,  during  which  Brandt  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  left  him.  No  8(x>ner  was  John  awake 
than  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Americans  who  had 
been  pillaging  a  camp;  he  immediately  dashed 
in  amongst  them,  sword  in  hand,  thinking  hit 
party  must  be  near  him.  The  American  officer 
wishing  to  spare  him,  would  not  suffer  the  soldiera 
to  fire,  and  f>rdered  them  to  secure  him  without 
injury.  John,  however,  continued  to  lay  about 
him  on  all  sides  with  the  fury  of  a  madmiin,  set- 
ting up  the  war  whoop,  and  shouting  for  his  party 
to  join  him.  The  officer  was  therefore  obliged  to 
order  his  meu  to  fire,  and  John  was  immediately 
shot  through  both  liis  arms,  which  fell  useless  by 
his  side«  He  was  then  secured,  and  two  men  left 
to  guard  him,  while  the  rest  marched  to  a  fort  in 
the  neighbourhood.  By  this  time  the  chief  had 
fccov^red  himself,  and  the  fqmes  of  the  lic|qor  hiid 
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•ftperated:  fincSng^  thek-efont,  that  his  l*gi  iftKt 
hm,  thougb  hit  armt  were  of  no  iMt  to  him,  bMiig 
both  broken,  he  took  to  hit  heeliy  tnd  boundtd 
iiit6  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest  with  the  iiim« 
bbnesi  of  the  deer.  The  two  soldiers  fired,  but 
miffed  him  ;  and  the  next  day  John  arrived  at  the 
English  camp,  where  he  got  his  wounds  dressed, 
and  soon  recovered  to  take  signal  vengeance  oq 
hif  enemies.  He  then  related  another  anecdote, 
which  drew  tears  from  his  eyes,  respecting  the 
Harrow  escape  which  he  and  a  British  officer  had, 
with  a  party  of  Indians  each,  of  destroying  one 
another  by  mistake.  The  British  officer  hap* 
pmed  to  he  dressed  in  green,  like  some  of  th^ 
Americans;  and  while  skirmishing  in  the  wooda 
the  two  parties  came  suddenly  upon  each  other* 
John  and  the  officer  immediately  presented  theiv 
rifles,  and  were  on  the  point  of  firing  when  the 
latter  fortunately  called  out,  "  Is  that  Captain 
John  ?"  He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  jiist 
in  tiqne  to  save  their  lives ;  another  moment  would 
have  been  too  late ;  for,  as  the  old  chief  declared, 
Hrhile  the  big  tear  rolled  down  his  sun- burnt  cheeky 
**  Both  must  have  died !  Both  were  good  shots." 
Cai)tain  Ferguson  of  the  Canadian  fenclbles  as- 
sured me^  that  what  Captain  John  had  related  of 
himself  was  strictly  coilrect ;  and  he  added,  that 
ibe  old  chief  could  never  speak  of  the  latter  cir* 
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cumiUnce  fvithout  teari,  when  he  reflected  Kow 
near  he  wai  thooting  hit  fiien(l,  and  being  iliot 
by  him. 

Captain  John  declared  to  us  that  he  luffered 
nncommon  hardihips  during  that  war,  often  lying 
on  the  bare  ground  in  winter-time  with  no  other 
covering  .than  an  old  ragged  ihirt,  with  which  in 
wet  weather  he  was  alio  obliged  to  keep  hit  rifle 
dry.  Jphn  is  said  to  have  been,  when  young*  the 
handsomest  and  most  warlike  chief  in  tuc  Britbb 
service;  he  boasted  of  the  number  of  Americtn 
officers  wh'^m  he  had  slain ;  and  concluded  with 
Mying,  "  Ah,  my  son,  I  long  to  smell  gun«powder 
again  before  I  die  *  1'*  His  son  Peter  dresses  in 
Che  English  style,  and  in  good  clothes;  he  Sfieaka 
English  well,,  and  bears  an  excellent  character  ( 
except  his  complexion  he  has  very  little  of  the  In- 
dian about  him.  Captain  John  has  also  a  daughter, 
who  resides  with  him  at  the  Mohawk  village  near 
Kingston.  $he  dresses  in  the  Indian  style;  but 
always  in  the  best  manner,  with  silver  ornaments 
{and  fine  scarlet  cloth.  She  is  said  to  be  very  hand- 
aoipe,  and  some  years  ago  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  Mr.  C—- > — ,  who  had  the  delivery  of  the  Inr 
dian  presents  at  La  Chine.  She  was  attached  to 
him,  and  expected  he  would  have  married  her : 


*  The  old  chief  has  unfortunately  for  the  happiness  of  the. 
two  c«Oatr)«si  j^s«4  ivs  wish.^ 
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under  that  impreHion  the  Mcrificed  her  virtue  kt 
the  ihrine  of  love.  Whether  or  not  he  promised 
her  marriage  I  have  never  heard;  but. after  the 
waa  brought  to  bed  of  a  child  by  him,  finding  that 
he  would  not  comply  with  that  ceremony,  the 
armed  bene Jf  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  fbr  a  long 
time  watched  for  him  at  La  Chine,  threatening  td 
take  his  life  for  his  perfidy  to  her.  lie  thought 
proper  to  keep  out  of  the  way  till  her  anger  cooled; 
and  she  returned  to  Upper  Canada.  Her  unfaith* 
ful  lover  died  a  short  time  after  in  the  Hotel  Dieu 
of  Montreal,  having  lost  his  senses  in  consequence, 
it  ii  said,  of  having  been  (as  he  thought)  acces- 
sary to  the  death  of  an  officer  of  the  6th  regiment, 
who  was  killed  in  a  duel,  and  to  whom  he  had 
been  second.  The  officer  was  shot  ip  the  knee, 
and  the  doctors  could  not  tell  whether  any  part  of 
the  cloth  had  entered  with  the  ball :  some  were  of 
opinion  it  had,  and  others  that  it  had  not.  While 
they  disputed  a  mortification  ensued,  and  the  pa- 
tient died!    Mr.C ,  looking  upon  himself  as 

a  participator  in  the  melancholy  event  which  had 
deprived  him  of  his  friend,  took  it  so  much  to 
heart,  that  he  became  deranged  in  his  mind,  and 
died  shortly  after. 

The  post  road  of  Lower  Canada  extends  nearly 
to  the  line  between  the  two  provinces,  about  forty 
miles  from ,  La  Chine :  but  the  road  from  thence 
to  Kingston^  in  Upper  Canada,  is  extremely  bad 
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in  aome  placet ;  being  through  twampt  and  mo* 
rasiet  in  the  woods,  which  render  it  frequently 
impassable.  In  winter  time,  when  covered  with 
•now,  it  is  an  excellent  road;  but,  in  summer,  tra- 
vellers generally  proceed  by  water  from  La  Chine 
in  the  batteaux  which  are  setting  off  almost  every 
week. 

I  remained  at  nillon*s  hotel,  Montreal,  about 
a  week,  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  at  St.  John'-t 
to  take  me  across  Lake  CItamplain.  It  was  early 
in  November,  and  the  snow  fell  in  abundance  for 
two  or  three  days ;  during  which  the  cariolea  were 
driven  in  the  streets.  Several  Roman  Catholic 
funerals  passed  before  the  door  of  the  hotel  during 
tny  stay :  they  were  more  or  less  splendid  accord* 
ing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  deceased.  The  fir^t 
I  saw  was  but  indifferently  attended:  at  the  head 
marched  an  old  man  in  his  common  habitant  dress, 
icarrying  something  like  a  pestle  and  mortar;  next 
to  him  was  a  little  boy  dressed  in  a  black  hood  or 
^wl  over  a  white  surplice,  which  partly  covered 
a  black  cloth  petticoat.  He  carried  a  wooden  cross 
about  four  times  taller  than  himself.  After  him 
came  the  priest  dressed  in  the  same  style,  with 
tlie  addition  of  two  long  pieces  of  white  cloth 
^edged  with  black,  each  of  which  terminated  at  the 
bottom  with  a  square  piece  marked  with  a  cross, 
and  hung  down  before  him  from  his  shoulders. 
The  body  was  supported  by  four  men,  and  fol- 
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by  two  or  throe  i^aoplo  in  their  usual  dren : 

llitooffin  WM  of  oonMnon  deal,  not  |Nuiit«d,  and 

portly  ooforcd  with  a  ihabby  poll.  j^ 

m^-  The  next  fiioeral  which  1  law  wai  of  a  Miptrlor 

deacription,  and  waa  attended  by  four  prioili^  tea 

boy%  one  beadle,  and  three  men  carrying  a  wooden 

box  and  wax  tapcrt.   The  coffin,  however,  waa  of 

oooinion  deal  nnpainted  t  but  lopported  on  a  bier, 

and  carried  by  four  men.    An  indifierent  pall  waa 

thrown  ofor  it,  and  four  men  on  each  tide  carried 

wax  taperi.  They  were^  I  suppoee,  in  the  capacity 

of  pall-bearerft  but  neither  they  nor  the  moumera 

behind  were  dretied  in  any  other  than  their  otual 

clothei.  The  prietti  and  boy»  were  dresaed  ai  bo» 

fore  (  but  initoul  of  a  large  wooden  cross  they  now 

carried  a  silver  one,  fixed  upon  a  long  black  staC 

.    It  was  a  curious  circumstance,  that  while  the 

anow  was  falling  in  the  streets  I  was  plagued  in* 

doors  with  the  flies.  These  troublesome  companions 

are  seldom  driven  away  by  the  cold  in  Canada,  be* 

ing  l^ept  alive  by  the  heat  of  the  stoves.  From  this 

it  may  be  easily  conceived  how  little  the  inhabi* 

tants  sttfier  fjrom  the  severity  of  their  climate. 

;   A  9\opp  having  at  length  arrived  at  St.  John's* 

the 'master  oeme  to  Montr^l  to  procure  freight; 

vpoi^;Vrhlch  I  took  the  opportunity  of  engaging 

a  paiMge  in  his  vessel  to  Skenesborpugh.         yd 
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